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TO  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS, 

FREDERICK,  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

SIR, 

THOUGH  a  prince  is  born  a  patron,  yet  a  benevo- 
lent expansion  of  his  heart  gives  nobler  title  to  the 
homage  of  the  arts,  than  all  the  greatness  of  his  power 

to  propagate  them. There  respect  is,  either  way, 

so  much  your  Royal  Highness's  unquestioned  due, 
that  he  who  asks  your  leave  to  offer  such  u  duty,  calls 
in  question  your  prerogative,  or  means  to  sell  his  own 
acknowledgments. 

They  have  not  marked,  with  penetration,  the  dis- 
tinction of  your  spirit,  who  dare  look  upon  you  as  in- 
closed against  the  access  of  sincerity.  The  judgment 
and  humanity  of  princes  are  obscured  by  difficulties 
in  approaching  them.  Nor  can  the  benefactors  of 
mankind  be  so  far  inconsistent  with  themselves,  as  to 
interpose  the  obstacles  of  distance,  or  cold  ceremony, 
between  their  goodness,  and  our  gratitude. 

Allow  me,  therefore,  sir,  the  honour  to  present  Al- 
zira  to  your  patronage:  disclaiming,  for  myself,  all 
expectation  of  your  notice.  It  is  just  that  I  should 
give  up  my  own  small  pretensions;  but  Mr.  de  Vol- 
taire brings  title  to  your  Royal  Highness's  regard.  The 
merit  of  his  work  will  recommend  him  to  your  judg- 
ment: and  the  noble  justice  he  has  done  her  majesty's 
distinguished  character,  in  his  French  preface  to  this 
tragedy,  will,  perhaps,  deserve  the  glory  of  the  son's 
partiality,  in  sense  of  reverence  for  the  royal  mother. 

It  were,  indeed,  some  violation  of  respect  and  gra- 
titude, not  to  devote  Alzira  to  the  hand  that  ho- 
noured her  in  public  with  an  applause  so  warm  and 
weighty,  in  her  representation  on  the  English  theatre. 
— Here  Mr.de  Voltaire  enjoyed  the  triumph  due  to 
genius;  while  his  heroic  characters  at  the  same  time 
made  evident  the  force  of  nature  when  it  operates 

upon   resembling  qualities. When   tragedies  are 

strong  in  sentiment,  they  will  be  touchstones  to  their 
hearers'  hearts.    The  narrow  and  inhumane  will  be 
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unattentive  or  unmoved;  while  princely  spirits,  like 
your  Royal  Highness's,  (impelled  by  their  own  con- 
scious tendency)  shew  us  an  example  in  their  gene- 
rous sensibility  how  great  thoughts  should  be  received 
by  those  who  can  think  greatly. 

Yet,  in  one  strange  circumstance,  Alzira  suffered 
by  the  honour  of  your  approbation ;  for  while  the  au- 
dience fixed  their  eyes  upon  your  Royal  Highness's 
discerningdelicacy,  theirjoy  to  see  you  warmed  by,  and 
applauding  most  those  sentiments  whcih  draw  their 
foice  from  love  of  pity,  and  of  liberty,  became  the  only 
passion  they  would  feel  ;  and  thereby  lessened  their 
attention  to  the  very  scenes  they  owed  it  to. 

Can  it  be  possible,  after  so  important  a  public  de- 
claration in  honour  of  passion  and  sentiment,  that  this 
best  use  of  the  poet's  arts  should  any  longer  continue  to 
languish  under  general  neglect,  or  hv.liflerence  ? — No, 
surely,  sir! — Your  Royal  Highness,  but  persisting  to 
keep  reason  and  nature  in  countenance  at  the  theatres, 
will  universally  establish  what  you  so  generously  and 
openly  avow.  For,  if  where  men  love  they  will  imi- 
tate, your  example  must  be  copied  by  millions;  till  the 
influence  of  your  attraction  shall  have  planted  your 
taste,  and  overspread  three  kingdoms  with  laurels. 

It  may  at  present,  perhaps,  be  a  fruitless,  but  it  can 
never  be  an  irrational  wish,  that  a  theatre  entirely 
new,  (if  not  rather  the  old  ones  new  modelled)  pro- 
fessing only  what  is  serious  and  manly,  and  sacred  to 
the  interests  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  might  arise  under 
some  powerful  and  popular  protection,  such  as  that  of 
vour Royal  Highness's  distinguished  countenance! — 
To  what  probable  lengths  of  improvement  would  not 
such  a  spur  provoke  genius ! — Or,  should  it  fail  to 
do  that,  it  would  make  manifest,  at  least,  that  rather 
wit  is  wanting  than  encouragement;  and  that  these 
opprobious  excrescences  of  our  stage,  which  under  the 
disguise  of  entertainments,  have  defamed  and  insulted 
a  people,  had  a  meaner  derivation,  than  from  the 
hope  of  delighting  our  princes. 

It  has  been  a  misfortune  to  poetry,  in  this  nation, 
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that  it  was  too  superciliously  under-rated;  and,  to 
acknowledge  truth  on  both  sides,  for  the  most  part 
practised  too  lightly. — But  by  those  who  consider  it 
according  to  the  demands  of  its  character,  it  will  be 
found  entitled,  beyond  many  other  arts,  to  the  po- 
litical affection  of  princes:  being  more  persuasive 
in  its  nature  than  rhetoric;  apd  more  comprehensive 
and  animating  than  history. — For  while  history  but 
waits  on  fortune  with  a  little  too  servile  restriction, 
poetry  corrects  and  commands  her : — because  rectt- 
fying  the  obliquity  of  natural  events,  by  a  more  equi- 
table formation  of  rational  ones,  the  poet,  as  Lord 
Bacon  very  finely  and  truly  observes,  instead  of  con- 
straining the  mind  to  successes,  adapts  and  calls  out 
events  to  the  measures  of  reason  and  virtue ;  main- 
taining Providence  triumphant  against  the  oppositions 
of  nature  and  accident. 

And  still  more  to  distinguish  his  superiority  over 
the  gay  prose-fabrics  of  imagination,  the  poet,  as  a 
reinforcement  to  his  creative  vivacity  of  invention, 
superadds  the  attraction  of  harmony;  and  then  pours 
through  the  whole  an  irresistible  fire  of  enthusiasm, 
wherewith  to  raise  and  to  govern  the  passions. 

Dramatic  poetry,  in  this  bold  purpose,  acts  with 
most  immediate  and  manifest  consequence;  because 
assembling  together  all  that  animates,  invites,  or  en- 
forces, it  works  with  incredible  influence  upon  the 
spirits  and  passions  of  a  people,  after  they  have  been 

refined  and  induced  to  its  relish. It  does  this,  in 

so  confessed  a  degree,  that  our  great  philosopher  above- 
named,  undertaking  in  his  DC  Augmentis  Scien- 
tiarum  professedly  to  consider  its  prevalence,  beauti- 
fully calls  it  the  DOW  of  the  mind  ;  as  if,  to  express 
it  more  clearly,  he  had  said,  the  stage  is  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  thp  poet,  as  capable  of  giving 
modulation  and  tone  to  the  heart,  as  the  bow  to  the 
violin  in  the  hands  of  a  musician. 

There  is  another  advantage  in  poetry  which  still 
further  entitles  it  to  the  protection  of  princes.  Other 
arts  have  some  single  and  limited  effect  \  but  the  cre- 
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ations  of  poetry  have  a  power  to  multiply  their  species 
in  new  and  emulative  successions  of  virtue  and  he- 
roism; the  seeds,  as  it  were,  of  those  passions  which 
produce  noble  qualities,  being  sown  in  all  poems  of 
genius. 

If  such  desirable  effects  are  now  less  common  than 
anciently,  it  is  only  because  sometimes  tuneful  empti- 
ness is  mistaken  for  poetry;  and  sometimes  calm, 
cold  sense  conveyed  in  unpassionate  metre:  whereas 
poetry  has  no  element  but  passion  ;  and  therefore 
rhyme,  turn,  ;;nd  measure,  are  but  fruitless  affecta- 
tions, where  a  spirit  is  not  found  that  conveys  the  heat 
and  enthusiasm.  The  poet  who  can  be  read  without 
excitement  of  the  most  passionate  emotions,  having, 
been  busily  losing  his  pains,  like  a  smith  who  would 
fashion  cold  iron:  he  has  the  regular  return  in  the 
descent  of  the  strokes,  the  insignificant  jingle  in  the 
ring  of  the  sound,  and  the  hammering  delight  in 
the  labour;  but  he  has  neither  the  penetration,  the 
glow,  nor  the  sparkling. 

When  in  some  unbending  moments  your  Royal 
Highness  shall  reflect,  perhaps,  on  the  most  likely 
measures  for  diminishing  our  pretences  to  poetry,  yet 
augmenting  its  essential  growth,  how  kind  would 
Heaven  be  to  the  legitimate  friends  of  the  muses, 
should  it  at  those  times,  whisper  in  your  ear,  that  no 
art  ever  flourished  in  monarchies  till  the  favour  of 
the  court  made  it  fashionable ! 

On  my  own  part,  I  have  little  to  say,  worth  the 
"honour  of  your  Royal  Highness's  notice;  being  no 
more  than  an  humble  solicitor  for  an  event  I  have 
nothing  to  hope  from.  Not  that  I  presume  to  re- 
present myself  as  too  stoical  to  feel  the  advantage 
of  distinction  ;  1  am  only  too  busy  to  be  disposed 
for  pursuing  it  :  having  renounced"  the  world  with- 
out quilting  it ;  that,  standing  aside  in  an  uncrowded 
corner,  I  might  escape  being  hurried  along  in  the 
dust  of  the  show,  and  quietly  see  and  consider  the 
whole  as  it  passes,  instead  of  acting  a  part  in  it, 
aucl  that  perhaps  but  a  poor  one. 
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In  a  situation  so  calm  and  untroubled,  there  arises 
a  salutary  habitude  of  supposing  distinction  to  be 
lodged  in  the  mind,  and  ambition  in  the  use  and  com- 
mand of  the  faculties.  Such  a  choice  may  be  silent, 
but  not  inactive:  nay,  I  am  afraid  he  who  makes  it, 
is  but  a  concealed  kind  of  Epicure,  notwithstanding 
his  pretences  to  forbearance  and  philosophy;  for  while 
he  partakes,  in  full  relish,  all  the  enjoyments  oflife, 
he  throws  nothing  of  it  away,  but  its  false  face  and 
its  prejudices.  He  lives  at  peace  in  the  very  centre  of 
malice  and  faction  ;  for,  viewing  greatness  without 
hope,  he  views  it  also  without  envy. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  there  may  be  a  suspicion 
of  something  too  selfish  in  this  personal  system  of 
liberty,  it  will  free  a  man  in  a  moment-from  all  those 
biassing  partialities  which  hang  their  dead  weight 
upon  judgment ;  and  leave  him  as  disinterested  a 
spectator  of  the  virtues  or  vices  of  cotemporary  great- 
ness, as  of  that  which  history  has  transmitted  to  him 
from  times  he  had  nothing  to  do  with.  1  am,  there- 
fore, sure  it  is  no  flattery,  when  I  congratulate  your 
Royal  Highness  on  the  humane  glories  of  your  future 
reign,  an'd  thank  you  for  a  thousand  blessings  1  expect 
not  to  partake  of. 

I  am,  with  a  profound  respect, 

SIR, 
Your  Royal  Highness's 

Most  obedient  and 

Most  humble  servant, 

A,  HILL. 


LIFE  OF  AARON  HILL. 

THIS  gentleman  was  bom  in  Beaufort-buildings, 
in  the  Strand,  February  10,  1684-5,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  George  Hill,  Esq.  of  Malmsbury-abbey,  in  Wilt- 
shire ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  descent,  the  legal 
heir  to  an  entailed  estate  of  about  2000/.  per  annum; 
but  the  indiscretions  and  misconduct  of  his  father, 
by  a  sale  of  the  property,  which  he  had  no  right 
to  execute,  deprived  him'of  it.  The  first  rudiments 
of  learning  he  received  from  Mr.  Reyner,  of  Barn- 
staple,  in  Devonshire ;  and,  on  his  removal  from 
thence,  was  placed  at  Westminster-school,  under  the 
care  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Knipe.  Here  his  genius 
soon  rendered  itself  conspicuous,  and  enabled  him  to 
perform  the  tasks  of  others  as  well  as  his  own,  which 
procured  from  many  of  his  school-fellows  an  ample 
amends  for  his  scanty  allowance  of  pocket-money. 

Our  author  left  Westminster-school  in  the  year 


that  time  at  Constantinople,  as  ambassador  from  the 
English  to  the  Ottoman  court,  he  conceived  a  strong 
inclination  of  payinga  visit  and  making  himself  known 
to  that  nobleman.  This  design  he  communicated  to 
Mrs.  Gregory,  his  grandmother,  and  meeting  with  no 
opposition  from  her,  he  embarked  on  the2d  of  March, 
1700,  for  that  city,  being  then  but  fifteen. 

On  his  arrival  he  was  received  with  the  utmost 
kindness  by  the  ambassador,  who  was  no  less  pleased 
than  surprised  at  the  visit.  He  immediately  provided 
him  a  tutor  in  the  house,  under  whose  tuition  he  very 
soon  sent  him  to  travel,  being  desirous  of  indulging 
his  laudable  curiosity  and  thirst  of  knowledge.  With 
his  tutor,  who  was  a  learned  ecclesiastic,  he  travelled 
through  Egvpt,  Palestine,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
East.  On  Lord  Paget's  returning  to  England,  he 
made  his  journey  principally  by  land,  which  gave 
Kill  the  opportunity  of  seeing  great  part  of  Europe, 
at  most  of  the  courts  of  which  they  made  some  stay. 
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With  Lord  Paget  our  author  continued  in  great 
estimation  ;  and  it  was  not  improbable,  that  his  lord- 
ship might  have  provided  well  for  him  at  his  death, 
had  not  the  envy  and  malevolence  of  a  female,  who 
had  great  influence  with  him,  by  falshoods  and  mis- 
representations, prevented  his  good  intentions  towards 
him.  Fortune,  however,  and  his  own  merits,  made 
him  amends  for  the  loss  of  this  patronage.  His  ex- 
cellent disposition  and  good  understanding  recom- 
mended him  soon  after  to  Sir  William  Wentworth, 
a  baronet  in  Yorkshire,  who  was  going  to  make 
the  tour  of  Europe;  and  Mr.  Hill  was  engaged  to 
accompany  him  as  a  governor  or  travelling  tutor, 
which  office  he  executed  so  well  as  to  bring  his  pupil 
home,  after  a  course  of  two  or  three  years  travel, 
greatly  improved. 

In  the  year  1709  he  commenced  author,  by  the 
publication  of  An  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
compiled  from  the  materials  which  he  had  collected 
in  the  course  of  his  different  travels,  and  during  his 
residence  at  the  Turkish  court.  The  same  year  he 
published  his  first  poetical  piece,  in  titled  Camillus, 
in  vindication  and  honour  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough, 
who  had  been  general  in  Spain.  This  poem  was 
printed  without  any  author's  name;  but  Lord  Peter- 
borough found  out  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  this 
compliment,  and  appointed  Mr.  Hill  his  secretary, 
which  post  he  quitted  the  year  following,  on  occasion 
of  his  marriage  with  the  only  daughter  of  Edward 
Morris,  Esq.  of  Stratford  in  Essex,  with  whom  he 
had  a  considerable  fortune. 

In  1709,  at  the  desire  of  Mr.  Booth,  he  wrote  his 
first  tragedy  of  Elfrid,  or  the  Fail-  Inconstant.  This 
play  was  composed  in  little  more  than  a  week,  on 
•which  account  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  should  be,  33 
he  himself  has  described  it,  "an  unpruned  wilder- 
"  ness  of  fancy,  with  here  and  there  a  flower  among 
*'  the  leave?,  but  without  any  fruit  of  judgment." 
This  lie  altered,  and  brought  on  the  stage  again  about 
twenty  years  afterwards  under  the  title  of  Athelwold. 
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Yet,  even  in  its  first  form,  it  met  with  sufficient  en- 
couragement to  induce  him  to  a  second  attempt  in 
the  dramatic  way,  though  of  another  kind,  viz.  the 
opera  of  Rinaldo,  the  music  of  which  was  the  first 
piece  of  composition  of  that  admirable  master,  Mr. 
Handel,  after  his  arrival  in  England.  This  piece,  in 
the  year  1710,  Mr.  Hill  brought  on  the  stage  at  the 
King's  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  of  which  he  was  at 
that  time  director,  and  where  it  met  with  very  great 
and  deserved  success. 

As  a  directing  manager,  no  man  seemed  better  qua- 
lified, if  we  may  form  our  opinion  from  that  admi- 
rable judgment  in  theatrical  affairs,  and  perfect  ac- 
quaintance both  with  the  laws  of  the  drama  and  the 
rules  of  acting,  which  he  gives  proofs  of,  not  only  in 
a  poem  intitled  The  Art  of  Acting,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  periodical  essays,  intitled  The  Prompter,  which 
appeared  in  his  life-time,  but  also  in  many  parts  of  an 
epistolary  correspondence  with  various  persons  of  taste 
and  genius,  and  which  have  since  been  published 
among  his  posthumous  works,  in  four  volumes,  8vo, 
This  post,  however,  he  soon  relinquished  from  some 
misunderstanding. 

After  quitting  the  management  of  the  theatre,  the 
first  project  which  Mr.  Hill  engaged  in,  was  the  mak- 
ing an  oil,  as  sweet  as  that  from  olives,  from  beech 
nuts.  Mr.  Hill  procured  his  patent  for  this  invention 
in  October  1713.  By  this  speculation  he  lost  a  con- 
siderable sum  ;  and  the  public  were  deprived  of  his  lite- 
rary labours  for  three  years.  He  was  also  concerned 
with  Sir  Robert  Montgomery  in  a  design  for  establish- 
ing a  plantation  of  a  vast  tract  of  land  in  South  Ca- 
rolina, for  which  purpose  a  grant  had  been  purchased 
from  the  lords  proprietors  of  that  province;  but  here 
again  for  want  of  a  larger  fortune  he  failed.  Another 
very  valuable  project  he  set  on  foot  about  the  year 
1727,  was  the  turning  to  a  great  account  many  woods 
of  very  large  extent  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  by  ap- 
plying the  timber  produced  by  them,  to  the  uses  of 
the  aavy,  for  whicn  it  had  been  long  erroneously  ima« 
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pined  to  be  totally  unfit.  What  private  emolument 
Mr.  Hill  received  from  this  affair,  or  whether  any  at 
all,  I  am  uninformed  of.  However,  the  magistrates 
of  Inverness,  Aberdeen,  &c.  paid  him  the  compli- 
ment of  the  freedom  of  their  respective  towns,  and 
entertained  him  with  all  imaginary  honours. 

In  the  year  1731  he  met  with  a  severe  shock  by  the 
loss  of  his  lady,  with  whom  he  had  passed  upwards 
of  twenty  happy  years,  and  to  whom  he  had  ever 
had  the  sincerest  attachment.  The  thought  of  the 
following  epitaph,  which  he  wrote  on  her,  though 
not  original,  is  entirely  poetical  : 

Enough,  cold  stone  I— suffice  her  long-lov'd  name  :-•- 
Words  are  too  weak  to  pay  her  virtue's  claim.— - 
Temples,  and  tombs,  and  tongues  shall  waste  away ; 
And  power's  vain  pomp  in  mould'ringdust  decay; 
But  'ere  mankind  a  wife  more  perfect  see, 
Eternity,  O  Time !  shall  bury  thee. 

Mr.  Hill,  after  thi?,  continued  in  London,  till 
afeout  the  year  1738,  when  he  withdrew  himself  from 
the  public'by  retiring  to  Plaistovv,  in  Kssex,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  study.  Yet  the  concerns  of 
the  public  became  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indiffe- 
rence to  him  ;  for,  even  in  this  retirement,  he  closely 
applied  to  the  bringing  to  perfection  many  profitable 
improvements.  One  more  particularly  he  lived  to 
complete,  rfiongh  not  to  reap  any  benefit  from,  viz. 
the  art  of  making  pot-ash  equal  to  that  brought  from 
Russia. 

In  his  solitude  he  wrote  and  published  several 
poetical  pieces,  particularly  an  heroic  poem,  intitled 
The  Fanciad,  another  of  the  same  kind  called  The 
Impartial,  a  Poem  upon  Pailh,  and  throe  books  of 
an  epic  poem  on  thestory  t\' Gideon,  lie  also  adapted 
to  the  English  stage  Voltaire's  tragedv  of  Mcrope, 
which  was  the  last  work  he  lived  to  complete.  When 
he  was  bringing  it  o:>  the  stage,  an  illness  seized  him, 
from  the  tormenting  pains  of  which  he  had  scarce  an. 
hour's  intermission  ;  it  was  believed  to  be  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidneys.  He  lived  to  see  his  tragedy 
of  Mcrope  introduced  lo  the  public  j  but  the  day  be- 
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fore  it  was,  by  command  of  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales, 
to  have  been  represented  for  his  benefit,  he  died,  in 
the  very  minute  of  the  earthquake,  Feb.  8,  1749-50, 
of  the  shock  of  which,  though  speechless,  he  appeared 
sensible.  This  event  happened  within  two  days  of 
the  completion  of  his  sixty-fifth  year.  He  was  in- 
terred near  Lord  Godolphin's  monument,  in  the  great 
cloister  of  Westminster-abbey,  in  the  same  grave  with 
her,  who  had,  while  living,  been  the  dearest  to  him. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Hill's  private  character,  he  was 
in  every  respect  perfectly  amiable.  His  conversation 
was  elegant ;  and  so  extensive  was  his  knowledge  on 
all  subjects,  that  scarce  any  could  occur  in  which  he 
did  not  acquit  himself  well.  His  temper,  though 
naturally  warm  when  rouzed  by  injuries,  was  equally 
noble  in  a  readiness  to  forgive  them ;  and  so  much 
was  he  inclined  to  repay  evil  with  good,  that  he  fre- 
quently exercised  that  Christian  lesson,  even  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  own  circumstances.  He  was  a  gene- 
rous master,  a  sincere  friend,  an  affectionate  husband, 
and  an  indulgent  and  tender  patent;  and  indeed  so 
benevolent  was  his  disposition  in  general,  even  be- 
yond the  power  of  his  fortune,  that  the  calamities  of 
those  he  knew  and  valued,  affected  him  as  deeplv  as 
his  own.  In  consequence  of  this,  we  find  him  be- 
stowing the  profits  of  many  of  his  works  for  the  relief 
of  his  friends,  and  particularly  his  dramatic  ones,  none 
of  which  he  could  ever  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  of  a 
benefit  for,  till  at  the  close  of  his  life,  when  his  nar- 
row circumstances  compelled  him. 

As  a  writer,  he  must  be  allowed  to  stand  in  a  very 
exalted  rank  of  merit.  And  although  it  may  be  con- 
fessed that  the  frequent  use  of  compound  epithets, 
and  an  ordo  verlorum  in  great  measure  peculiar  to 
himself,  have  justly  laid  him  open  to  the  charge  of 
being  in  some  places  rather  too  turgid,  and  in  others 
somewhat  obscure  ;  yet  the  nervous  power  and  in- 
trinsic sterling  sense  we  constantly  find  on  a  close 
examination  of  every  passage  of  his  writings,  ought 
to  make  us  overlook  these  faults. 
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His  dramatic  writings  are  as  follow  : 

1.  Elfrid;  or,  The  Fair  Inconstart.    A  Tragedy.  4to.  1710. 

2.  The  Walking  Status;  or,  The  Devil  in  the  Wine-Cellar .     A 

Tragedy.  4to.  1710. 

3.  Trick  upon  Trick  ;  or,  Squire  Brainless.  Comedy,  not  printed. 

4.  Rinaldo.     An  Opera.     8vo.     1711. 

5.  The  Fatal  Vision;  or,  The  Fall  of  Siam.  A  Tragedy.  4to.  1716. 

6.  King  Henry  V.-t  or,  the.  Conquest  of  France  by  the  English. 

A  Tragedy.  8vo.  1723. 

7.  Athelwold.     A  Tragedy.  8vo.  1732. 

8.  Zara.     A  Tragedy.  8vo.  1735. 

9.  Alzira.    A  Tragedy.   8vo.  1736. 

10.  Merope.     A  Tragedy.  P.vo.  174Q. 

11.  Roman  Revenge.     A  Tragedy.  8vo.  1753. 

12.  The  Insolvent;  or,  Filial  Piety.    A  Tragedy,  8vo.  1758. 

13.  Merlin  in  Love.     1759- 

14.  The  Muses  in  Mourning.     Comic  Opera.     175Q. 

15.  The  Snake  in  the  Grass.     Dramatic  Satire.     1759. 
j6.  Saut.    A  Tragedy.     1759. 

j7.  Daraxes.     A  Tragedy.     1759- 

Mr.  Hill's  dramatic  works,  including  The  Fatal 
Extravagance,  were  printed  in  2  vols.  8vo.  175Q. 

Our  author  seems  to  have  lived  in  perfect  harmony 
with  all  the  writers  of  his  time  excepting  Mr.  Pope, 
with  whom  he  hac^  a  short  paper  war,  occasioned  by 
that  gentleman's  introducing  him  in  the  Dunciad,  as 
one  of  the  competitors  for  the  prize  offered  by  the 
goddess  of  Dulness,  in  the  following  lines  : 

Then  Hill  essay'd ;  scarce  vanish'd  out  of  sight, 

He  buoys  up  instant,  and  returns  to  light; 

He  bears  no  token  of  t';ie  sabler  streams, 

And  mounts,  far  off,  among  the  swans  of  Thames. 

This,  though  far  the  gentlest  piece  of  satire  in  the 
•whole  poem,  and  conveying  at  the  same  time  an  ob- 
lique compliment,  roused  Mr.  Hill  to  take  notice  of 
it  in  a  poem,  intitled,  The  Progress  of  Wit,  a  Caveat 
for  the  Use  of  an  eminent  Writer,  which  he  begins 
with  the  following  lines,  in  which  Pope's  well  known 
disposition  is  elegantly,  yet  severely  characterized  : 

Tuneful  Alexis,  on  the  Thames'  fair  side, 
The  ladies'  play-thing,  and  the  Muses'  pride ; 
"With  merit  popular,  with  wit  polite, 
Easy,  tho'  vain,  and  elegant,  tho'  light; 
Desiring,  ami  dmcrring  others'  praise, 
Poorly  accepts  a  fame  he  ne'er  reprrt/s: 
Unborn  to  cherish,  sneakingly  approves, 
And  wants  the  soul  to  spread  the  worth  he  loves. 

THE  EDITOR. 


CRITIQUE 

ON    THE 

TRAGEDY  OF  ALZIRA. 

AS,  in  the  commercial  world,  the  importation  of 
foreign  pommodities  adds  equally  to  public  and  to 
individual  advantage;  so,  in  literature,  whatever  of 
novelty  or  beauty  is  brought  from  other  countries 
to  our  own,  may  fairly  be  considered  as  an  addition 
to  our  national  stock,  which  enriches  us  without  im- 
poverishing the  ground  where  it  originally  flourished. 
The  treasures  of  antiquity,  which,  like  the  mines  of 
Golconda  or  Mexico,  were  useless  to  all  who  could 
not  reach  them  on  their  native  soil,  have  now,  by 
the  happy  ventures  of  enterprising  genius,  been  con- 
verted into  common  coin,  and  have  acquired  a  general 
circulation.  Nor  have  these  literary  adventurers  con- 
fined their  efforts  to  those  distant  speculations  :  our 
continental  neighbours  possess  many  valuable  com- 
modities, which  have  not  escaped  their  research  ;  and 
both  our  libraries  and  our  stage  have  been  graced  with 
copies  and  translations  of  French,  Italian,  and  other 
works,  which  prove  that  genius  is  not  confined  to 
any  particular  portion  of  the  globe,  but  that  its  in- 
fluence, like  that  of  the  all-vivifying  sun,  illuminates  • 
everv  region. 

Of  these  the  first  rank  may  be  assigned  to  France  ; 
and,  of  all  French  writers,  the  first,  at  least  in  the 
dramatic  line,  was  Voltaire.  His  tragedies,  as  natural 
representations  of  heroic  action  and  sentiment,  f«r 
exceed  those  of  Corneille  and  liacine.  His  characters- 
^are  men  and  women,  actuated  by  human  passions, 
and  conducting  themselves  as  we  may  naturally  sup- 
pose human  creatures  under  similar  circumstances 
would  have  acted;  not  like  those  of  his  celebrated  pre- 
decessors, whose  "  ampulla  et  sesquipedalia  verla" 
disgust  our  taste  and  judgment,  no  less  than  the  stiff 
half  petticoats  and  cadenc'd  tones  of  their  actors  sicken 
us  at  the  representation  of  the  pedantic  declamations 
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which  French  courtesy  has  honoured  with  the  name 
of  Tragedies.  SucH  was  the  condition  of  the  French 
stage,  (the  representations  on  which  differed  little  from 
Scuclery's  tedious  romances,  except  that  the  latter  were 
in  prose,  and  the  former  in  rhyme)  when  Voltaire 
appeared  ;' and,  like  our  Shakspeare,  struck  out  a 
new  line  for  himself,  in  which  he  has  hitherto  been 
unrivalled,  and  in  which  it  is  not  likely  he  will  soon 
be  surpassed.  It  is  much  to  he  lamented,  that  a  ge* 
nius  like  his  was  prevented  from  taking  its  full  range: 
but  the  daemon  of  false  criticism  had  overshadowed 
the  French  theatre ;  certain  rules  respecting  unities, 
attributed  to  Aristotle,  but  not  to  be  found  in  any 
part  of  his  works,  confined  him  within  narrow  boun- 
daries j  he  was  not  only  obliged  to  write  in  rhyme, 
but  studiously  to  attend  to  its  gender,  alternating 
his  male  and  female  terminations,  with  all  the  at- 
tention of  a  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  a  court 
ball.  Nor  was  this  the  worst.  AS  in  France  there 
was  a  ton  for  every  thing,  so  was  there  a  ton  for  tragic 
sentiment  and  diction.  Though,  in  nature,  nothing 
can  be  more  distinct  than  the  expression,  of  every 
passion,  one  and  only  one  expression  was  adopted 
for  them  all  j  rage,  pity,  vengeance,  despair,  all  as- 
sumed one  appropriate  monotonous  tone  :  the  lover 
and  the  hero,  the  moralist  and  the  tyrant,  spoke  in 
the  same  language^  and  walked  equally  upon  stilts. 
Jt  might  be  a  magnificent  spectacle,  but  it  was  a  very 
indifferent  representation  of  human  actions  and  man- 
ners. How  far,  and  how  well,  Voltaire  got  rid  of 
these  incumbrances,  an  attentive  perusal  of  his  Alzire 
\vill  prove.  Strictly  conforming  to  all  the  absurd 
rules  of  his  national  critics,  he  has  contrived  to  form 
a  drama  of  the  highest  interest  and  beauty,  full  of 
natural  arid  impassioned  sentiment,  characteristic  of 
the  manners  which  he  undertook  to  describe,  and 
inferior  only,  if  in  truth  it  be  inferior,  to  the  best 
productions  of  the  Greek  stage. 

To  naturalize  a  tragedy  of  this  description  became 
.a  matter  of  importance,  and  the  task  was  undertaken 
J?  2 
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and  executed  by  Mr.  Aaron  Hill.  Would  that,  for 
ihe  credit  of  British  taste  and  talents,  it  had  fallen 
into  better  hands !  Jt  is  pretty  certain,  that  it  could 
not  have  fallen  into  worse  ;  for  whether  we  consider 
it  as  a  translation,  or  as  an  adaptation  to  our  stage, 
nothing  could  so  ill  have  accomplished  either  purpose, 
as  the  puerile,  bombastic  thing  produced  by  him 
under  the  name  of  Alzira ;  in  which  he  has  noto- 
riously intermixed  his  own  turgid  insipidity,  but  has 
allowed  all  the  spirit  of  his  great  original  completely 
to  evaporate. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  accusation  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  adduce  many  proofs ;  and  it  is  curious, 
that  this  strange  effect  should  have  occurred  in  this 
particular  play,  as  perhaps  no  foreign  composition 
was  ever  constructed  in  a  manner  so  evidently  cal- 
culated to  render  a  literal  translation  of  it  easy. 
There  is  hardly  a  line  of  it  which  may  not  be  ren- 
dered literally  into  English  blank  verse.  Mr.  Hill, 
howler,  has  not  adopted  this  course:  he  has  am- 
plified, curtailed,  altered,  and  bedizened  every  pas- 
sage in  so  odd  a  manner,  that  we  read  with  amaze- 
ment, and  are  at  a  loss  to  guess  how  any  man,  who 
understood  either  French  or  English,  could  perform 
his  task  so  abominably- 

A  just  translation  of  Voltaire's  tragedies  would 
be  a  valuable  acquisition  ;  and  the  more  literally 
they  could  be  translated,  the  more  valuable  would 
they  prove. 

B. 


PROLOGUE. 

WHEN  some  raw  paddlerfrom  the  waded  shore, 
First  dares  the.  deepening  stream,  and  ventures  o'er, 
Light  on  his  floating  cork  the  wave  he  skims, 
And,  wanton  in  his  safely,  thinks  he  swims. 
So  shall  Alzira's  fame  our  faults  protect, 
And  from  your  censure  screen  each  fear'd  defect. 
For  should  we  act,  unskilled,  the  players'  parts, 
We  act  such  scenes'— as  force  us  to  your  hearts. 
What  floods  of  tears  a  neighboring  land  saw  flow, 
W  hen  a  whole  people  wept  Alzira's  woe ! 
The  loveliest  eyes  of  France,  in  one  pleased  night, 
Twice  charm'd,  renew' d,  and  lengthen' d  out  delight; 
Twice  charm'd,  reviewed  the  sad,  the  melting  strain, 
Yet  hung,  insatiate,  on  the  willing  pain! 
Thrice  thirty  days,  all  Paris  sigh' d  for  sense  ! 
Tumllers  stood  stilt — and  thought — in  wit's  defence-, 
Ev'n  power  despotic  felt  how  wrongs  can  move', 
And  nolly  wept  for  liberty  and  love. 
Can  it  be  fear' d  then,  that  our  generous  land, 
Where  justice  blooms,  and  reason  holds  command; 
This  soil  of  science  !  where  lold  truth  is  taught, 
This  seat  of  freedom,  and  this  throne  of  thought; 
Can  pour  applause  on  foreign  song  and  dance, 
Yet  leave  the  praise  if  solid  sense  to  France; 
No — that's  impossible — 'tis  Britain's  claim, 
To  hold  no  second  place  in  taste  or  fame. 
In  arts  and  arms  alike  victorious  known, 
Whatever  deserves  her  choice  she  makes  her  own. 
Nor  let  the  conscious  power  of  English  wit 
Less  feel  the  force,  because  a  Frenchman  writ. 
Reason  and  sentiment,  like  air  and  light, 
Wherever  found,  are  Nature's  common  right. 
Since  the  same  sun  gives  northern  climes  their  day, 
After  the  east  has  first  receiv'd  its  ray, 
Why  should  our  pride  rep  el  the  muse's  smile, 
Because  it  dawrfd  not  first  upon  our  isle? 
Fraternal  art  adopts  each  alien  fame; 
The  wise  and  brave  are  every  where  the  same. 
From  hostile  sentiments  let  discord  flow  ; 
But  they  who  think  like  friends,  should  have  no  foe. 
&  3 
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Men. 

DON  CARLOS,   Governor  of  Peru,  for  the  Spaniards. 
DON  ALVAREZ,  Father  of  Don  Carlos,  and  former 

Governor. 

ZAMOR,  Indian  Sovereign  of  one  part  of  the  country. 
EZMONT,  Indian  Sovereign  of  another  part. 

Women. 

ALZIRA,  Daughter  o/Ezmont. 
EMIRA, 
CEPHANIA, 

Spanish  and  American  Captains  and  Soldiers. 
SCENE,  in  the  City  of  Lima. 


ALZIRA. 

ACT   I.    SCENE -I. 

Enter  Don  ALVAREZ  and  Don  CARLOS. 
Alvarez.  AT  length  the  council,  partial   to    my 

prayer, 

Has  to  a  son  I  love,  transferr'd  my  power. 
Carlos,  rule  happy  ;  be  a  viceroy  long; 
Long  for  thy  prince,  and  for  thy  God,  maintain 
This  younger,  richer,  lovelier,  half  the  globe  ; 
Too  fruitful,  heretofore,  in  wrongs  and  blood  ; 
Crimes,  the  lamented  growths  of  powerful  goldl 
Safe  to  thy  abler  hand  devolve,  resign'd, 
Those  sovereign  honours  which  oppress'd  my  years, 
And  dimm'd  the  feeble  lamp  of  wasted  age. 
Yet  had  it  long,  and  not  un useful,  flam'd. 
I  first  o'er  wond'ring  Mexico  in  arms 
March'd  the  new  horrors  of  a  world  unknown  ! 
I  steer'd  the  floating  towers  of  fearless  Spain 
Through  the  plow'd  bosom  of  an  untried  sea. 
Too  happy  had  my  labours  been  sobless'd, 
To  change  my  brave  associates'  rugged  souls, 
And  soften  stubborn  heroes  into  men. 
Their  cruelties,  my  son,  eclips'd  their  glory : 
And  I  have  wept  a  conqu'ror's  splendid  shame, 
Whom  Heaven  not  better  made,  and  yet  made  great. 
Wearied  at  length,  I  reach  my  life's  last  verge; 
Where  I  shall  peaceful  veil  my  eyes  in  rest ; 
If,  ere  they  close,  they  but  behold  my  Carlos, 
Ruling  Potosi's  realm  by  Christian  laws, 
And  making  gold  more  rich  by  gifts  from  Heav'n. 

D.  Carlos.  Taught  and  supported  by  your  great 

example, 

I  learnt  beneath  your  eye  to  conquer  realms, 
Which,  by  your  counsels,  I  may  learn  to  govern  j 
Giving  those  laws  1  first  receive^ from  you. 

Alv.  Not  so. — Divided  power  is  power  disarm'd. 
Outworn  by  labour,  and  decay' d  by  time, 
Pomp  is  no  more  my  wish.     Enough  for  me 
That,  heard  in  council,  age  may  temper  rashness. 
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Trust  me,  mankind  but  ill  rewards  the  pains 

Of  over-prompt  ambition. 'Tis  now  time 

To  give  my  long-neglected  God  those  hours, 
Which  close  the  languid  period  of  my  days. 
One  only  gift  I  ask  ;  refuse  not  that ; 
As  friend  1  ask  it,   and  as  father  claim. 
Pardon  those  poor  Americans,  condemn'd 
For  vvand'ring  hither,  and  this  morning  seiz'd. 
To  my  disposal  give  'em  kindly  up, 
That  liberty,  unhop'd,  may  charm  the  more. 
A  day  like  this  should  merit  smiles  from  all ; 
And  mercy,  soft'ning  justice,  mark  it  bless'd. 
D.  Carlos.  Sir,  all  that  fathers  ask,  they  must  com- 
mand. 

Yet  condescend  to  recollect  how  far 
This  pity,  undeserv'd,  might  hazard  all. 
In  infant  towns  like  ours,  methinks  'twere  safe 
Not  to  familiarize  these  savage  spies. 
If  we  accustom  foes  to  look  too  near, 
We  teach  'em,  at  our  cost,  to  slight  those  swords 
They  once  flew  trembling  from,  whene'er  thew  saw. 
Frowning  revenge,  and  awe  of  distant  dread, 
Not  smiling  friendship,  tames  these  sullen  souls. 
The  sour  American,  unbroke,  and  wild, 
Spurns  with- indignant  rage,  and  bites  his  chain  : 
Humble  when  punish'd  j  if  regarded,  fierce. 
Power  sickens  oy  forbearance  :  rigid  men, 
Who  feel  not  pity's  pangs,  are  best  obey'd. 
Spaniards,  'tis  true,  are  rul'd  by  honour's  law, 
Submit  unmurm'ring,  and  unforc'd  go  right. 
But  other  nations  are  impeU'd  by  fear, 
And  must  be  reign'd,  and  spurr'd,  with  hard  control. 
The  gods  themselves  in  this  ferocious  clime, 
Till  they  look  grim  with  blood,  excite  no  dread. 

Alv.  Away,  my  son,  with  these,  detested  schemes! 
Perish  such  politic  reproach  of  rule  ! 
Are  we  made  captains  in  our  Maker's  cause, 
O'er  these  new  Christians  call'd  to  stretch  his  name, 
His  peaceful  name  !  and  shall  we  unprovok'd, 
13ear  murders  which  our  holy  cheats  presume 
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To  mispronounce  his  injur'd  altar's  clue? 

Shall  we  dispeople  realms,  and  kill  to  save  ? 

Such  if  the  fruits  of  Spain's  religious  care, 

I,  from  the  distant  bounds  of  our  old  world, 

Have  to  this  new  one  stretch'd  a  Saviour's  name, 

To  make  it  hateful  to  one  half  the  globe, 

Because  no  mercy  grac'd  the  other's  zeal. 

No,  my  misguided  Carlos,  the  broad  eye 

Of  one  Creator  takes  in  all  mankind  : 

His  laws  expand  the  heart ;  and  we,  who  thus 

Wou'd  by  destruction  propagate  belief, 

And  mix  with  bload  and  gold  religion's  growth, 

Stamp  in  these  Indians'  honest  breasts  a  scorn 

Of  all  we  teach,  from  what  they  see  we  do. 

D.  Carlos.  Yet  the  learn'd  props  of  our  unerring 

church, 

Whom  zeal  for  saving  souls  deprives  of  rest, 
Taught  my  late  youth,  committed  to  their  care, 
That  ignorance,  averse,  must  becompell'd. 

Alvt  Our  priests  are  all  for  vengeance,  force,  and 

fire ; 

And  only  in  his  thunder  act  their  God. 
Hence  we  seem  thieves;  and  what  we  seem  we  are. 
Spain  has  robb'd  every  growth  of  this  new  world, 
Even  to  its  savage  nature  ! — Vain,  unjust, 
Proud,  cruel,  covetous,  we,  we  alone 
Are  the  barbarians  here! — An  Indian  heart 
Equals,  in  courage,  the  most  prompt  of  ours ; 
But  in  simplicity  of  artless  truth, 
And  every  honest  native  warmth,  excels  us. 
Had  they,  like  us,  been  bloody  ;  had  they  not 
By  pity's  power  been  mov'd,  and  virtue's  love, 
JNo  son  of  mine  had  heard  a  father,  now 
Reprove  his  erring  rashness. — Yoto  forget, 
That  when  a  pris'ner  in  these  people's  hands, 
Gall'd  and  provok'd  by  cruelty  and  wrongs, 
While  my  brave  follow'rs  fell  on  every  side, 
Till  I  alone  surviv'd,  some  Indians  knew  me, 
Knew  me,  and  suddenly  pronounc'd  my  name. 
At  once  they  threw  their  weapons  to  the  ground, 
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And  a  young  savage  chief,  whom  yet  I  know  not, 
Graceful  approach'*!,  and,  kneeling,  press'd  my  knees. 
Alvarez,  is  it  you,  he  cry'd — Live  long! 
Ours  be  vour  virtue,  but  not  ours  your  blood  ! 
Live,  and  instruct  oppressors  to  be  lov'd. 
JBless'd  be  those  tears,  my  son  ! — I  think  you  weep. 
Joy  to  your  soft'ning  soul  !    Humanity 
Has  power,  in  nature's  right,  beyond  a  father. 
But  from  what  motive  sprung  this  late  decline 
From  clemency  of  heart  to  new-born  rigour? 
Had  you  been  always  cruel,  with  what  brow 
Cou'd  you  have  hop'd  to  charm  the  lov'd  Alzira? 
Heiress  to  realms  dispeopled  by  your  sword! 
And  though  your  captive,  yet  your  conqu'ror  too. 
Trust  me, — with  women  worth  the  being  won, 
The  softest  lover  ever  best  succeeds. 

D.  Carlos.  Sir,  I  obey — your  pleasure  breaks  their 

chains  ; 
Yet  'tis  their  duty  to  embrace  our  faith  : 

So  runs  the  king's  command. To  merit  life, 

Quit  they  their  idol  worship,  and  be  free. 

So  thrives  religion,  and  compels  the  blind; 

So  draws  our  holy  altar  souls  by  force, 

Till  opposition  dies,  and  sleeps  in  peace: 

So  links  agovern'd  world  in  faith's  strong  chain; 

And  but  one  monarch  serves,  and  but  one  God. 

Alv.  Hear  me,  my  son. — That,  crown'd  in  this  nevr 

world, 

Religion  may  erect  her  holy  throne, 
Is  what,  with  ardent  zeal,  my  soul  desires ; 
Let  Heaven  and  Spain  find  here  no  future  foe ! 
Yet  ne'er  did  persecution's  offspring  thrive: 
for  the  forc'd  heart,  submitting,  still  resists. 
Reason  gains  all  men  by  compelling  none. 
Mercy  was  always  Heaven's  distinguish'd  mark  ; 
And  he  who  bears  it  not,  has  no  friend  there. 

D.  Carlos.  Your  reasons,  like  your  arms,  are  sure 

to  conquer. 

I  am  instructed  and  ennobled  by  them  !  ^ 

Jndulgent  virtue  dwells  in  all  you  say, 
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And  softens,  while  you  speak,  the  listening  soul ! 
Since  Heaven  has  bless'd  you  with  this  powerful  gift, 
To  breathe  persuasion  and  uncharm  resolves, 
Pronounce  me  favour'd,  and  you  make  me  so. 
Warm  myAl/ira'?  coldness;  dry  her  tears; 
And  teach  her  to  be  mine. — I  love  that  maid, 

-Spite  of  my  pride!  blush  at  it but  still  love  her! 

Yet  will  I  ne'er,  to  sooth  unyielding  scorn, 

Unman  the  soldier  in  the  lover's  cause. 

J  cannot  stoop  to  fan  a  hopeless  flame, 

And  be  in  vain  her  slave. — You,  sir,  might  aid  me: 

You  can  do  all  things  with  Alzira's  father. 

Bid  him  command  his  daughter  to  be  kind; 

Bid  him — But  whither  would  my  love  mislead  mel 

Forgive  the  blind  presumption  of  a  hope, 

That  to  my  int'rest  stoops  my  father's  rank  ; 

And  sends  him  beggar  to^an  Indian's  door! 

Alv.  Tis  done  alreadv.     1  have  urg'd  it  to  him. 
E/monlhas  mov'd  his  daughter  in  your  cause. 
Wait  the"  prepar'd  event.     Heaven  has  been  kind ; 
Since  these  illustrious  captives  both  are  Christians  ; 
Ezmontmy  convert,  and  his  daughter  his. 
Alzira  governs  a  whole  people's  minds; 
Each  watchful  Indian  reads  her  studied  eye, 
And  to  her  silent  heart  confirms  his  own. 
Your  marriage  shall  unite  two  distant  worlds: 
For  when  the  stern  repiner  at  our  law 
Sees  in  vour  arms  the  daughter  of  his  king, 
With  humbler  spirit,  and  with  heart  less  fierce, 
His  willing  neck  shall  court  the  yoke  he  scorn'd. 
JBut  look,  where  Ezmont  comes  ! — Retire,  my  son  j 
'And  leave  me  to  complete  the  task  begun. 

[Exit  D.  Car. 
Enter  EZMONT. 

Welcome,  my  friend  ;  your  counsel,  or  command, 
lias  left,  1  hope,  Al.ira  well  resolvVl. 

Ezm.  Great  father  of  the  friendless  ! — Pardon  yet, 
If  one,  whose  sword  seem'd  fatal  to  her  race, 
Keeps  her  heart  cold,  with  some  remains  of  horror. 
We  move  with  ling'ring steps  to  those  we  fear. 
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But  prejudice  will  fly  before  your  voice, 
Whose  winning  manners  consecrate  your  laws. 
To  you  who  gave  us  Heav'n,  our  earth  is  due. 
Yours  our  new  being,  our  enlighten'd  souls; 
Spain  may  hold  realms  by  purchase  of  her  sword  ; 
And  worlds  may  yield  to  power — but  we  to  virtue. 
Your  bloody  nation's  vmsucceeding  pride 
Had  made  their  God  disgustful  as  their  crimes  ! 
We  saw  him  hateful  in  their  murd'rous  zeal  ; 
But  lov'd  him  in  your  mercy. — From  your  heart 
His  influence  stream'd  accepted  ;  and  my  crown, 
My  daughter,  and  my  soul,  became  your  slaves. 
Father  alike  of  Carlos  and  of  me, 
I  gave  him  my  Al/ira  for  your  sake; 
And  with  her  all  Potosi  and  Peru. 
Summon  the  reverend  choir  ;  prepare  the  rites  ; 
And  trust  my  promise  for  mv  daughter's  will. 

Aiv.  Bless'dbe  the  long- wish'd  sound! — Thisgreat 

work  past, 

I  shall  go  down  in  peace,  and  hail  my  grave. 
Oh,  thou  great  leader!  whose  almighty  hand 
Drew  the  dark  veil  aside  that  hid  new  worlds; 
Smile  on  this  union,  which,  eonfirm'd  bythee, 
Shall  in  one  empire  grasp  the  circled  globe, 
And  task  the  sun's  whole  round  to  measure  Spain  ! 
JE/.mont,  farewell, — I  go  to  greet  my  son, 
With  welcome  news,  how  much  he  owes  my  friend. 

{Exit. 

Ezm.  [Alone.]  Thou,  nameless  Power,  unequall'd 

and  alone  ! 

Whose  dreadful  vengeance  overwhelmed,  at  once, 
My  country,  and  her  gods,  too  weak  to  save! 
Protect  my  failing  years  trom  new  distress, 
llobb'd  of  my  all :  but  this  one  daughter  left  me  : 
Oh,  guard  her  heart,  and  guide  her  to  be  bless'd  ! 

Enter  ALZIRA. 

Daughter,  be  happy,  while  good  fortune  courts  thee  ; 
And  in  thy  blessing  cheer  thy  country's  hope, 
Protect  the  vanquish'd  :  rule' the  victor's  wiil ;    • 
Sei/e  the  bent  thunder  in  his  lifted  hand; 
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And  from  despair's  low  seat,  remount  a  throne. 
Lend  the  lov'd  public  thy  reluctant  heart; 
And  in  the  joy  of  millions  find  thy  own. 
Nay,  do  not  weep,  Al/ira  :  tears  will  now 
Seem  insults,  and  reproach  thy  father's  care. 

Ah.  Sir,  my  whole  soul,  devoted,  feels  your  power. 
Yet,  if  Alzira's  peace  was  ever  dear, 
Shut  not  your  ear  to  my  despairing  grief ; 
But,  in  my  nuptials,  read  my  certain  doom. 

E.:m.   Urge  it  no  more  :  it  is  an  ill-tim'd  sorrow. 
Away  !   I  had  thy  kind  consent  before. 

All,  No, — you  compell'dthe  frightful  sacrifice  : 
And,  ah,  remorseless  Heaven ! — at  what  a  time ! 
When  the  rais'd  sword  of  this  all-murd'ring  lover 
Hangs  o'er  my  peoples'  heads  with  threat'ning  sway, 
To  strike  the  trembling  remnant  from  my  sight, 
And  mark  my  nupiial  day  a  day  of  death  ! 
Omens  on  omens  have  pronounc'd  it  curs'd. 

Ezm.  Quit    these   vain  fears,   these    superstitious 

dreams 

Of  unconfiding  ignorance  !   What  day  ? 
What  omens? — We  ourselves,  who  choose  our  acts, 
Make  our  own  days,  or  happy,  or  accurs'd. 

Alz.  'Twas  on  this  day,  the  pride  of  all  our  state, 
Zamor  the  great,  the  warlike  Zamor  fell  ; 
Zamor,  my  lover,  and  your  purpos'd  son. 

Ezm.  Zamor  was  brave ;  and  I  have  mourn'd  his 

fall. 

But  the  cold  grave  dissolves  ev'n  lovers'  vows. 
Bear  to  the  altar  then  a  heart  resolv'd  ; 
And  let  thy  summon'd  virtue  check  thy  weakness. 
Was  not  thy  soul  enroll'd  a  Christian  lately? 
The  awful  Power  that  lent  those  Christians  name, 
Speaks  in  my  voice;  commands  thee  to  be  won. 
Hear  him  ;  and  learn  obedience  to  his  will. 

Ah.  Alas,  my  father!  spare  this  dreadful  zenl. 
Has  not  the  parent  spoke?  Why  speaks  the  God  ? 
I  know,  and  I  confess,  a  father's  power; 
At  his  command  to  sacrifice  the  life 
He  gave  me,  is  a  duty  nature  taught. 
c 
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But  my  obedience  passes  nature's  bounds -t 

Whate'er  I  see,  is  with  my  father's  eyes  ; 

Whate'er  I  love,  is  for  my  father's  sake ; 

I  chang'd  my  very  gods,  and  took  my  father's : 

Yet  has  this  fathe'r,  piously  severe, 

Wrong'd  my  believing  weakness,  and  undone  me. 

He  told  me,  to  compose  my  troubled  heart, 

Peace  held  her  dwelling  at  the  altar's  foot. 

He  told  me,  that  religion  cur'd  despair, 

And  soften'd  every  pang  that  pierc'd  the  soul  : 

But,  ah,  'twas  all  deceit!  all  dear  delusion  ! 

Mix'd  with  the  image  of  an  awful  God, 

A  human  image  struggles  in  my  heart, 

And  checks  my  willing  virtue  in  its  rising. 

Zamor,  though  dead  to  nature,  lives  to  love. 

Zamor  still  triumphs  in  Alzira's  breast,    * 

Lord  of  her  soul,  and  holds  back  all  her  wishes. 

You  frown. — Alas!  you  blame  a  guilt  you  caus'd. 

Quench  then  this  flame,  too  hard  for  death  and  timej 

And  force  me  to  be  his  whom  most  I  hate. 

If  my  lov'd  country  bids,  I  must  obey. 

Yet,  while  by  force  you  join  unsocial  hands, 

Tremble  whene'er  you  drag  me  to  the  altar, 

Tremble  to  hear  my  tongue  deceive  my  God  : 

To  hear  me  to  this  hated  tyrant  vow 

A  heart,  that  beats,  unchang'd,  another's  due. 

JExm.  Alas,  my  child,  wfiat  unweigh'd  words  are 

these! 

Pity  my  age,  unfit  for  length'ning  woes  : 
Nature  asks  rest:  pity  these  falling  tears. 
By  all  our  fates,  that  all  depend  on  thee, 
Let  me  conjure  thee  to  be  bless'd  thyself, 
Nor  close  in  misery  my  life's  last  scene. 
Why  do  I  live,  but  to  redeem  thy  hopes? 
For  thy  own  sake,  not  mine,  assist  my  care. 
Blast  not  the  ripening  prospect  of  thy  peace, 
Hard,  and  with  labour'd  patience,  slowly  grown. 
Now,  on  thy  instant  choice,  depends  thy  fate! 
Nor  only  thine,  but  a  whole  people's  fate! 
Wiltthou  betray  them?  Have  they  other  help? 
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Have  they  a  hope,  but  thee? — Think,  think,  Alzira  ; 
And  nobly  Jose  thyself  to  save  a  state.  \_Esdt. 

Ah.  Cruel  accomplishment !  sublime  defect! 
So  feign  we  virtues  to  become  a  throne, 
Till  public  duty  drowns  our  private  truth. 
Enter  Don  CARLOS. 

D.  Carlos.  Princess,  you  give  a  lover  cause  to  doubt, 
That  this  long  labour  of  your  slow  consent 
Springs  from  a  heart  too  cold  to  feel  his  flame. 
While,  for  your  sake,  suspended  law  forbears 
To  punish  rebels,  whom  you  wish  to  save, 
Ungrateful,  you  compel  a  nation's  freedom, 
And  bind,  in  recompence,  my  chains  more  close  ! 
Yet  misconceive  me  not. — 1  would  not  owe 
A  softened  sentiment  to  having  serv'd  you  ; 
That  were  to  bribe  a  heart  my  pride  wou'd  win. 
I  shou'd  with  mingled  joy  and  blushes  gain  you, 
Jf,  as  my  perquisite  of  power  you  fell. 

Let  me  attract,  not  force  you.- 1  would  owe  you 

All  to  yourself;  nor  could  1  taste  a  joy, 
That,  in  your  giving  it,  might  cost  you  pain. 

Alz.  Join,  sir,  my  fruitless  prayers  to[angry  Heav'n  J 
This  dreadful  day  comes  charg'd  with  pains'for  both. 
— No  wonder  you  detect  my  troubled  soul  : 
It  bursts  unveil'd  from  my  disclosing  eyes, 
And  glows  on  every  feature's  honest  air. 
Such  is  the  plainness  of  an  Indian  heart, 
That  it  disdains  to  sculk  behind  the  tongue  ; 
But  throws  out  all  its  wrongs,  and  all  its  rage. 
She  who  can  hide  her  purpose,  can  betray ; 
And  that's  a  Christian  virtue  I've  not  learnt. 

i).  Carlos.  1  love  your  frankness,  but  reproach  its 

cause. 

Zamor,  remember'd  Zamor,  speaks  in  this. 
With  hatred  stretch'd  heyond^h'  extent  of  life, 
He  crosses  from  the  tomb,  his  conqu'ror's  will, 
And  felt,  through  death,  revenges  rival  love. 
Cease  to  complain,  and  you  may  learn  to  bear. 
My  fame,  your  duty,  both  require  a  change; 
And  1  must  wish  it  were  from  tears  to  joy, 
c  2 
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Ah.  A  rival's  grave  should  bury  jealousy. 
But  whence  your  right  to  censure  sorrow  for  him  ? 
I  lov'd  him  ;  I  proclaim  it.     Had  I  not, 
I  had  been  blind  to  sense,  and  lost  to  reason. 
Zamor  was  all  the  prop  of  our  fallen  world  : 
And,  but  he  lov'd  me  much,  confess'd  no  weakness ! 
Had  I  not  mourn'd  a  fate  he  not  deserv'd, 
I  had  deserv'd  the  fate  he  felt  unjustly. 
For  you,  be  proud  no  more  j  but  dare  be  honest. 
Far  from  presuming  to  reproach  my  tears, 
Honour  my  constancy,  and  praise  my  virtue  : 
Cease  to  regret  the  dues  I  pay  the  dead  ; 
And  merit,  if  you  can,  a  heart  thus  faithful.     '[Exit. 

D.  Carlos.  [Alone.]  Spite  of  my  fruitless  passion,  I 

confess, 

Her  pride,  thus  starting  its  sincere  disdain, 
Astonishes  my  thought,  and  charms  my  anger. 
— What  then  shall  1  resolve  ? — Must  it  cost  more 
To  tame  one  female  heart  than  all  Peru  I 
Nature,  adapting  her  to  suit  her  climate, 
Left  her  all  savage,  yet  all  shining  too  1 
But 'tis  my  duty  to  be  master  here  ; 
Where,  she  alone  excepted,  all  obey. 
Since  then  too  faintly  1  her  heart  incline, 
I'll  force  her  stubborn  hand,  and  fix  her  mine.  \_Exit> 


ACT  II.    SCENE  I. 

Enter  ZAMOR,  and  Four  Indian  Captains,  in  Chains- 
Zamor.  FRIENDS,   who  have    dar'd    beyond  the 

strength  of  mortals ; 

Whose  courage  scorn'd  restraint,  and  grew  in  danger  ; 
Associates  in  my  hopes  and  my  misfortunes  1 
Since  we  have  lost  our  vengeance,  let  death  find  us  ! 
Why  should  we  longer  be  condemned  to  life, 
Defenceless  to  our  country  and  Alzira? 
Yet  why  should  Spanish  Carlos  'scape  our  swords  ? 
Why  thrive  beneath  a  weight  of  uncheck'd  crimes  ? 
And  why  has  Heaven  forsaken  us  and  virtue? 
Ye  strengthless  powers !  whose  altars  smok'd  in  vain ! 
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Gods  of  a  faithful,  yet  a  cheated  people ! 

Why  have  yon  thus  betray.' d  us  to  the  foe  ? 

Why  had  six  hundred  Spanish  vagrants  power 

To  crush  my  throne,  your  temples,  rites,  and  yon  ? 

Where  are  your  altars?  where  my  glories  now  ? 

Where  is  Al/ira  ?  more  herself  a  god, 

Than  your  collected  queens  of  fancied  heaven  ! 

Helpless  once  more  thou  seest  me, — lost  Peru  ! 

O'er  shifting  sands,  through  deserts,  cross'd  in  vain ! 

From  forests'  wilds,  impervious  to  the  sun  ; 

From  the  world's  wastes,  beneath  the  burning  zone, 

I  brought  thee  unhop'd  aid!  the  wond'ring  stars 

Beheld  me  gath'ring  from  remotest  wilds, 

New  strength,  new  prospects,  and  new  means  to  die! 

Your  arms,  your  furtherance,  your  vast  support, 

New-furnish'd  my  desires,  and  wing'd  my  hope. 

Vengeance  and  love  once  more  had  mann'd  my  heart. 

J3ut,  ah,howvain  that  hope!  howlost  that  vengeance! 

The  slaves  of  avarice  are  honour's  masters  ? 

Ind.  Capt.  Why  left  we  in  the  neighb'ring  woods 

our  foices  ? 

Why  dar'd  we  pass  too  bold  their  guarded  gates, 
Alone,  and  unsupported, — rash  discoverers  ? 

Zam.  Seiz'd  but  this  morning  from  our  dungeon's 

depth, 

Th'  infernal  murderers  have  hither  brought  us, 
Unknowing  to  what  death,  though  sure  to  die. 
Yet  it  o'erjoys  me,  we  have  met  once  more. 
But  where  ?  what  place  is  this  ?  Has  none  yet  heard 
Who  governs  here?  what  fate  Al/ira  found? 
Whether  her  father  is,  like  us,  their  slave? 
Dear,  wretched  friends,  who  share  a  death  my  due, 
Can  none  instruct  me  what  1  wish  to  know  ? 

Ind.  Capt.  Fromsep'rateprisonshitherled,  likeyou, 
Thro'ditf'rent  streets  we  came,  the  cause  not  known: 
All  uninform'd  of  what  you  seek  to  learn. 
Great,  but  unhappy  prince  !  deserving  long 
A  nobler  fate!  our  silent  souls  lament 
Our  want  of  power  to  save  so  lov'd  a  leader. 
Now  to  die  with  you  is  our  noblest  claim, 
c    3 
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Since  to  die  for  you  was  a  choice  denied  us. 

Zam.  Next  the  wish'd  glory  of  success  in  war, 
The  greatest  is  to  die,  and  die  renown'd. 
But  to  die  noteless,  in  the  shameful  dark, 
To  die,  and  leave  in  chains  our  suffering  country  ! 
To  fall,  undignified,  by  villains'  hands  ; 
The  sacrifice  of  Europe's  outcast  blood-hounds  ! 
Horrid  with  others  wounds,  and  poorly  rich 
With  others  olunder'd  treasure  ;  die  by  butchers  1 
Blood- stain'd  insulters  of  a  yielded  world  ! 
Riflers,  who  gave  me  up  to  tire  their  tortures, 
But  for  discovery  of  the  gold  I  scorn'd, 
As  dross,  less  valued,  and  less  wish'd  than  they  ! 
To  be  in  death  the  cause  of  my  friends'  dying  1 
To  die,  and  leave  Alzira  to  my  murderers! 
This  is  a  death  of  horror,  not  of  fame  ! 
This  is  the  body's  death— but  shakes  the  soul ! 
Enter  ALVAREZ,  with  a  Guard  of  Spaniards. 

Alv.  Live,  and  be  free. 

[Spanish  Soldiers  unfetter  the  Indians, 

Zam.  Ye  gods  of  lost  Peru ! 

What  do  I  hear? said  he,  Be  free,  and  live? 

What  vast  mysterious  accident  of  virtue? 
Some  power  divine,  in  sport,  deceives  my  wonder  ! 
Thou  seem'st  a  Spaniard! — and — butthou  forgiv'st, 
1  cou'd  have  sworn  thee  Christian  ! — Who?  what  art 

thou  ? 
Art  thou  some  god  ?  or  this  new  city's  king. 

Alv.  Christian  I  am,  and  Spaniard;  but  no  king. 
Yet  serves  my  power  to  save  the  weak,  distress'd. 

Zam.  What  thy  distinction  then?  thou  gen'rous 
wonder! 

Alv.  The  love  of  pity,  when  the  wretched  want  it. 

Zam.  Pity!    and  Christian! — what    inspir'd    thy 
greatness? 

Alv.  My  memory,  my  duty,  and  my  God. 

.Saw.  Thy  God !—  perhaps   then,    these  insatiate 

wasters, 

These  human  seemers,  with  but  forms  of  men  j 
These  thirsters  after  only  gold  and  blood  : 
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From  some  coarse,  lawless  part  of  Europe  came; 
And  serve  some  bloodier  God  that  wars  with  thine? 

Alv.  Their  faith  the  same  with  mine,  but  not  their 

nature: 

Christians  by  birth,  by  error  made  unchristian, 
In  power  grown  giddy,  they  disgrace  command. 
Thou  know'st  their  faults  too  well :  now  know  my 

duty. 

Twice  has  tlie  sun's  broad  traverse  girt  the  globe, 
Twice  wheel'dthesummer  round  your  world  and  ours, 
Since  a  brave  Indian,  native  of  your  land, 
To  whom  surprise  in  ambush  made  me  captive, 
Gave  me  the  forfeit  life  his  sword  had  won. 
The  unexpected  mercy  forc'd  my  blushes : 
For,  1  perceiv'd,  compassion  of  your  woes 
Was  but  a  duty,  when  I  thought  'twas  virtue. 
Thenceforth,  your  countrymen  became  my  brothers; 
And  1  have  now  but  one  complaint  against  them, 
—That  1  must  never  know  his  name  who  sav'd  me. 

Zam.   He  has  Alvarez'  voice!  He  has  his  features  ; 
His  age  the  same  too  ;  and  the  same  his  story! 
'Tis  he  ! — there  is  no  other  honest  Christian. 
Look  on  us  all ;  and  recollect  his  face, 
Who  wisely  spar'd  thy  life  to  spread  thy  virtues. 

Alv.  Come  nearer,  noble  youth, — —By  Heaven, 

'tis  he! 

Now,  my  dim  eyes,  you  teach  me  my  decay, 
That  could  not  let  me  see  my  wish  indulg'd, 

But  clouded  ev'n  my  gratitude! My  son  ! 

My  benefactor !     Saviour  of  my  age! 

What  can  I  do?    Instruct  me  to  deserve  thee. 

Dwell  in  my  sight;  and  I  will  be  thy  father. 

Thou  wilt  have  lost  the  merit  of  thy  gift, 

If,  from  the  power  it  gave,  thou  claim'st  no  payment. 

Zam.  Trust  me,  my  father,  had  thy  Spanish  sons 
Shewn  but  a  glimm'ring  of  thy  awful  virtue, 
Grateful  Peru,  now  desolately  theirs, 
Had  been  a  peopled  world  of  willing  slaves. 
But  cruelty  and  pride,  and  plunder  claim  them. 
Rather  than  live  among  that  felon  race, 
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Hide,  hide  me,  silent  death;  and  screen  my  soul 

From  the  reliefless  tage  of  unfelt  curses. 

All  I  would  ask,  all  I  will  take  from  Spain, 

Is  but  to  be  inform'd,  if  Ezmont  lives  ? 

Or  has  his  blood  new-stain'd  their  hands  with  mur* 

der? 

Ezmont? — perhaps  you  knew  him  not? — ThatEz- 
mont 

Who  was  Alzira's  father  ? 1  must  stop, 

And  weep before  I  dare  go  on  to  ask 

Whether— that  father — and  that  daughter — live? 

Alv.  Hide  not  thy  tears :    weep  boldly — and  be 

proud 

To  give  the  flowing  virtue  manly  way  ; 
*Tis  nature's  mark  to  know  an  honest  heart  by. 
Shame  on  those  breasts  of  stone  that  cannot  melt, 
In  soft  adoption  of  another's  sorrow. 
But  be  thou  comforted  ;  for  both  thy  friends 
Live,  and  are  happy  here. 

Zam.  And  shall  L  see 'em? 

Alv.  Ezmont,  within  this  hour,  shall  teach  his  friend 
To  live,  and  hope-—and  be  as  bless'd  as  he. 

Zam.  Alzira's  Ezmont? — 

Alv.  From  his  mouth,  not  mine, 
Thou  shall,  this  moment,  learn  whate'er  thou  seek'st. 
He  shall  instruct  thee  in  a  smiling  charge, 
That  has  united  Spain  with  sav'd  Peru. 
I  have  a  son  to  bless  with  this  new  joy : 
He  will  partake  my  happiness,  and  love  thee. 

I  quit  thee but  will  instantly  return, 

To  charm  thee  with  this  union's  happy  story, 
That  nothing  now  on  earth  has  power  to  sever — 
Yet  which,  once  clos'd,  shall  quiet  warring  worlds. 

[Exit,  with  Guards. 

Zam.  At  length  th'  awak'ning  gods  remember  ^a- 

mor, 

And  to  atone  my  wrongs  by  working  wonders, 
Have  made  a  Spaniard  honest  to  reward  me! 
Alvarez  is  himself  the  Christians' God  ; 
Who,  long  provok'd,  and  blushing  at  their  crimes, 
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In  his  own  right  descends,  to  veil  their  shame. 
He  says,  he  has  a  son;   that  son  shall  be 
My  brother,  if,  at  least,  he  does  but  prove 
Worthy  (cou'd  man  be  so)  of  such  a  father! 
Oh,  day!  oh,  dawn  of  hope,  on  my  sad  heart! 
E^mont,  now,  after  three  long  years  of  woe, 
Ezmont,  AUira's  father,  is  restor'd  me! 
Ahira  loo,  the  dear,  the  generous  maid, 
She,  whom  my  sighing  soul  has  been  at  work  for! 
She,  who  has  made  me  brave,  and  left  me  wretched! 
Alzira  too  is  here!  and  lives  to  thank  me. 

Enter  EZMONT. 

Oh,  ye  profuse  rewarders  of  my  pain! 
He  comes!  my  Ezmont  comes! — Spring  of  my  hopes, 
Thou  father  of  my  lab'ring  mind's  inspired 
Hard  let  me  press*  thee  to  a  heart  that  loves  thee. 
Kscap'd  from  death,  behold  returning  Zamor. 
He  will  not,  cannot  die,  while  there  is  hope, 
That  he  may  live  to  serve  a  suffering  friend. 
Speak,  speak  ;  and  be  thy  first  soft  word  Aizira! 
Say,  she  is  here  ;  and  bless'd  as  Heav'n  can  make  her. 

Ezm.  Unhappy  prince! — She  lives,  nor  lives  remote. 
Werds  cannot  reach  description  of  her  grief, 
Since  first  the  news  of  thy  sad  death  was  brought  her. 
Long  dwelt  she,  sorrowing,  o'er  an  empty  tomb, 
Which,  for  thy  fancied  form,  she  rais'd  to  weep  on. 
But  thou  still  liv'st — amazing  chance! — thou  liiv'st ! 
Heav'n  grant  some  doubtful  means  to  bless  thee  long, 

And  make  thy  life  as  happy as  'tis  strange. 

— What  brought  thee  hither,  Zamor  ? 

Zam.  Cruel  question  ! 

Colder  than  all  the  deaths  I  have  escap'd  from !  / 
Why  dost  thou  ask  ?  Where  else  could  I  have  hop'd 
To  find,  and  to  redeem  thyself  and  daughter? 

Ezm.  Say  that  no  more — 'tis  misery  to  hear  thee. 

Zam.  Bethink  thee  of  the  black,  the  direful  day, 
When  that  vile  Spaniard,  Carlos,  curse  the  name  ! 
Invulnerable,  or  to  sword  or  shame, 
O'exturn'd  those  walls,  which  time,  when  young,  savr 
built, 
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By  earth  attracted,  children  of  the  sun. 
Perish  his  namel  and  oh,  be  curs'd  my  fate, 
Who  yet  no  nearer  brought  him  than  to  thought, 
In  horror  of  his  murders !  'Twas  the  wretch, 
Who  bears  that  name  of  Carlos,  blasted  all. 
'Twas  in  that  name  pillage  and  slaughter  spread ! 
'Twas  in  that  name  they  dragg'd  Alzira  from  me  ; 
Buried  in  dust  the  temples  of  our  gods ; 
And  stain'd  with  the  surrounding  offerer's  blood, 
Their  violated  altars  !    The  shock'd  pow'r, 
That  smil'd  expectant  on  our  marriage  vow, 
Rush'd  back,  and  press'd  in  vain  his  brother  gods, 
To  vindicate  their  empire. — Spain's  dark  power 
Prevail'd  ;  and  I  was  captive  led  to  Carlos, 
1  will  not  terrify  thy  pitying  breast, 
I  will  not  tell  thee  to  what  tort'ring  pain, 
That  villain  Spaniard's  avarice  condemn'd  me. 
Condemn'd  me,  Ezmont,  for  the  sake  of  gold! 
Gold,  the  divinity  of  beggar  Spain  j 

And  our  neglected  refuse! 'Tis  enough 

To  tell  thee,  that  amidst  their  tortures  left, 
And  seeming  dead,  they,  tir'd,  not  satisfied, 

Forbore,  because  I  felt  not. 1  reviv'd, 

To  feel,  once  more,  but  never  to  forget, 
The  grindings  of  their  insult.     Three  long  years 
Have  lent  me  friends,  and  hopes,  and  arms,  for  ven- 
geance. 

Close  ambush'd  in  the  neighb'ring  woods  they  lie, 
Sworn  the  revengers  of  their  bleeding  country. 

Ezm.   Alas,  my  heart  compassionates  thy  wrongs : 
But  do  not  seek  a  ruin  that  would  shun  thee. 
What  can  thy  flint-arm'd  Indians'  courage  do? 
What  their  weak  arrows,  spoils  of  fishes'  bones? 
How  can  thy  naked,  untrain'd  warriors  conquer  ? 
Unequally  oppos'd  to  iron-men  : 
To  woundless  bosoms,  coated  o'er  with  safety  ! 
And  arm'd  with  missive  thunders  in  their  hand, 
That  stream  deaths  on  us,  swifter  than  the  winds  ! 
J^o — since  the  world,  they  say,  has  yielded  to  'em, 
Yield  Zamor  and  Peru,  and  let  'em  reign. 
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Zam.  Let  the  world  yield — Zamor  will  always  find 
Some  gen'rous  corner  in  it,  fit  for  freedom. 
Had  1  been  born  to  serve,  obedience  claims 
Returns  of  benefit  and  due  protection : 
Outrage  and  wrongs  require  correction  only. 
These  lightnings  and  these  thunders;  these  safe  shells, 
Cases  for  fear,  which  guard  their  iron  war ; 
These  fiery  steeds,  that  tear  the  trampled  earth, 
And  hurl  their  headlong  riders  on  the  foe; 
These  outward  forms  of  death,  that  fright  the  world, 
I  can  look  stedfast  on,  and  dare  despise  : 
The  novelty  once  lost,  the  force  will  fail. 
Curse  on  our  feeble  gold  !  it  calls  in  foes, 
Yet  helps  not  to  repel  the  wrongs  it  draws .' 
Oh,  had  but  steel  been  ours! — but  partial  Heaven 
Has  with  that  manly  wealth  enrich'd  our  foel 
Yet,  not  to  leave  our  vengeance  quite  disarm'd, 
Depriving  us  of  steel,  it  gave  us  virtue. 

Jazm.  Virtue  was  bless'd  of  old  : — but  times  are 
chang'd. 

Zam.  No  matter — let  us  keep  our  hearts  the  same, 
Alzira  cannot  change — Alzira's  just. 
Alzira's  faithful  to  her  vows  and  me. 
Save  me,  ye  gods !  from  a  friend's  downcast  eye  I 
Whence  are  those  sighs  and  tears  ? 

JEzw*.  Too  wretched  Zamor ! 

Zam.  1  thought  myself  Alzira's  father's  son  ; 
But  find  these  tyrants  have  unhing'd  thy  soul  j 
And  taught  thee,  on  the  grave's  last  edge,  to  wrong 
me. 

Ezm.  They  cannot.     'Tis  an  art  T  will  not  learn. 

Nor  are  our  conqu'rors  all  unjust  ; for,  know, 

'Twas  Heaven  induc'd  these  Christians  to  our  clime, 

Less  to  subdue,  and  rule  us,  than  instruct. 

Know,  they  brought  with  them  virtues,  hereunfound : 

Secrets,  immortal,  that  preserve  the  soul  1 

The  science  of  salvation  by  belief! 

The  art  of  living  bless'd  and  dying  safe  ! 

Zam.  Or  I  am  deaf:  or,  vvou'd  to  Heaven  I  were  1 
But,  if  I  heard  thce  right,  thou  seem'st  to  praise 
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These  pilfering  zealots,  who  usurp  thy  throne, 
And  wou'd  convert  thy  daughter  to  a  slave! 

Eim.  Alzira  is  no  slave. 

Zam.  Ah  ! Royal  Ezmont ! 

Pardon  some  transport  which  despair  inflam'd; 
And,  to  great  woes,  indulge  a  little  warmth. 
Remember,  she  was  mine  by  solemn  vow  : 
By  thy  own  oath,  before  our  altars  sworn  ; 
Honour  and  perjury  can  never  meet. 

£:m.  What  are  our  altars  ?  what  our  idol  gods  ? 
Phantoms  of  human  coinage,  fear'd  no  more  ! 
J  would  not  wish  to  hear  thee  cite  their  name. 

Zam.  What !  was  our  fathers'  altars  vain  deceit? 

Ezm.  It  was;  and  I  have  happily  disclaim'd  it. 
May  the  great  single  Power,  that  rules  whole  Heaven, 
Lend  thy  dark  heart  one  ray  of  truth  divine  ! 
May'stthou,  unhappy  Zamor,  learn  to  know, 
And,  knowing,  to  confess,  in  Europe's  right, 
Her  god  should  be  ador'd,  her  sons  obey'd  ! 

Zam.  Obey'd  !  Hell  blast  'em  ! — What !  these  sons 

of  rapine  ? 
They  have  not  rcbb'd  thee  of  thy  faiih  alone, 

But  pilfer'd  even  thy  reason  ! Yet,  'twas  wise, 

When  thou  vvouldst  keep  no  vows,  to  own  no  gods. 

But  tell  me; is  Alzira  too  forsworn? 

True  to  her  father's  weakness  has  she  fallen? 
Serves  she  the  gods  of  Christians? 

Ezm.  Hapless  youth! 

Though  bless'd  in  my  own  change,  I  weep  for  thine. 
Zam.  He  whobetrays  his  friend  has  cause  for  weeping. 
Yet  tears,  they  say,  snew  pity  : — if  they  do, 
Pity  this  torment,  which  thy  shame  has  cost  me. 
Pity  my  heart,  at  once  alarm'd,  for  Heaven, 
For  Heav'n  betray'd,  like  me  ;  and  torn  at  once, 
By  love,  and  zeal,  and  vepq;eanoe.     Take  me,  Carlos; 
Drag  me  to  die  at  my  Alziia's  feet; 
And  I  will  sigh  away  a  soul  she  saves  not. 

But  have  a  care be  cautious,  ere  1  fall, 

Of  urging  me  too  rashly  to  despair. 

Resume  a  human  heart!  and  feel  some  virtue. 
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Enter  ALONZO. 

Alon.  My  lord,  the  ceremonies  wait  your  presence. 

Ezm.  Farewell 1  follow  thee. 

Zam.  No,  by  my  wrongs  ! 
I  will  not  quit  this  hold,  till  I  have  learnt 
What  ceremony,  what  black  purpose,  waits  thee. 

Ezm.  Away—be  counsell'd — fly  this  fatal  city. 

Zam.  Not  though  the  Christian  power  that  blast* 

my  love, 

Shou'd  rain  down  lightnings  on  my  destin'd  head, 
And  my  own  gods  cry'd,  Stay,  I  still  would  follow 
thee. 

Ezm.  Forgive  the  force  of  an  unwish'd  refusal.— 
Guards,  to  your  care  I  must  commit  this  madman. 
Restrain  him— —He  wou'd  violate  our  altar. 
These  Pagans,  obstinate  in  idol  zeal, 
Malign  our  holy  myst'ries  ;  and  profane 

The  church's  solemn  service.- Guard  the  doon. 

'Tis  not  in  right  of  my  own  power  I  speak  ; 
But  Carlos,  in  my  voice,  commands  your  care. 

\_Exit  with,  Guards,  after  they  have  freed 
him  from  Zamor.] 

Zam.  Did  I  not  hear  him,  friends ! — or  am  I  madi 
Did  I  uot  hear  him  use  the  name  of  Carlos  ? 
Oh,  treachery  !  Oh,  baseness!  Oh,  my  wrongs  1 
Oh,  last  uncrediled  reproach  of  nature 
Ezmont  commands  for  Carlos? — 'Twas  notEzmont: 
Twas   that  black  devil,    that  scares  the  Christian 

cowards, 

Lied,  in  his  shape,  to  scandalize  Peru  ! 
Oh,  virtue  !  thou  art  banish'd  from  mankind  : 
Even  from  Alzira's  heart,  thou  now  art  fled. 
— These  villain  bait'rers  rob  us  not  of  gold  -, 
They  pay  its  fatal  price,  in  morals  ruin'd. 
Detested  Carlos  then  is  here  ! — Oh,  friends  I 
What  counsel?  what  resource  ?  to  stop  despair. 

Ind.  Capt.  Let  not  my  prince  condemn  the  faith- 
ful zeal, 

That  would  advise  his  sorrows. Old  Alvarez 

Will  strait  return,  and  bring,  perhaps,  that  son, 
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With  whom,  to  share  his  joy,  the  good  man  hasten'd: 
Urge  him  to  see  you  safe  without  their  gates : 
Then  suddenly  rejoin  your  ambush'd  friends, 
And  march,  more  equal,  to  your  purpos'd  vengeance. 
L,et  us  not  spare  a  life,  hut  good  Alvarez, 
And  this  lov'd  son  !  I,  near  the  wall,  remark'd 
Their   arts,  and  modes   of  structure  :  mark'd  their 

angles, 

Deep  ditch,  broad  bulwarks,  and  their  sleeping  thun- 
ders. 

1  saw,  and  weigh'd  it  all :  and  found  hope  strongest. 
Our  groaning  fathers,  brothers,  sons,  and  friends, 
In  fetter'd  labour  toil,  to  house  their  spoilers. 
These,  when  we  march  to  their  unhop'd  relief, 
Will  rise,  within  the  town,  behind  their  masters  : 
While  you,  meanwhile,  without,  advance   against 

them  : 

And,  o'er  our  dying  bodies,  proudly  heap'd, 
Bridge  a  bold  entrance  o'er  their  bloody  rampart. 
There  may  we  turn,  against  their  tyrant  heads, 
Those  fiery  mouths  of  death,  those  storms  of  murder, 
Thos>e  forms  that  fright'ning  honest,  artless  bravery, 
Build,  on  our  ignorance,  a  throne  for  wrongs. 

Zam.    Illustrious  wretchedness!    by  Heaven,   it 

charms  me, 

To  see  those  soaring  souls  out-tower  their  fortune. 
Shall  we? — yes,  still  we  shall — recover  empire; 
Carlos  shall  feel  Peru,  despis'd  Peru, 
Knock  at  his  trembling  heart,  and  claim  atonement. 
Come,  dire  revenge  !  thou  melancholy  god  ! 
That  comfort's!  the  distress'd  with  shadowy  hopings  ! 
Strengthen  our  willing  hands  :  let  Carlos  die  ! 
Let  but  th  it  Spanish  murderer,  Carlos,  die, 
And  I  am  half  repaid  my  kingdom's  losses  1 
But  we  are  wretches,  indolently  brave  : 
WTe  talk  of  vengeance  ;  and  we  sleep  in  chains ! 
Alvarez  has  forgot  me  :  Ezmont  slights  me  : 
And  she  I  love  is  theirs,  whom  most  I  hate. 
All  the  poor  comfort  of  my  heart  is  doubting. 
Hark  I  what  surprising  noise !  [Shout.']  It  rises  louder, 
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And  sudden  fires,  high-flaming,  double  day! 

Hark! — from  their  iron  throats,  \_GunsJ]  yon  roaring 
mischiefs 

Pour  their  triumphant  insult.  [Trumpets,  &c.~\  What 
new  feast, 

Or  what  new  crime,  demands  this  swell  of  joy? 

Now,  in  their  heedless  mirth,  descend  some  god,     A 

And  teach  us  to  be  free;  or,  failing,  die. 
'Tis  liberty  alone  that  makes  life  dear : 
He  does  not  live  at  all,  who  lives  to  fear.  [Exeunt.. 

ACT  111.    SCENE  1. 

ALZIRA  alone. 

SHADE  of  my  murder 'd  lover  !  shun  to  view  me: 
Rise  to  the  stars,  and  make  their  brightness  sweeter; 
But  shed  no  gleam  of  lustre  on  Alzira. 
She  has  betray'd  her  faith,  and  married  Carlos  ! 
The  sea,  that  roll'd  its  wat'ry  world  betwixt  us, 
Fail'd  to  divide  our  hands — and  he  na^  reach'd  me  ! 
The  altar  trembled  at  th'  unnallow'd  touch  ; 
And  Heaven  drew  back,  reluctant  at  our  meeting. 
O,  thou  soft-hovering  ghost,  that  haunt'st.  my  fancy ! 
Thou  dear  and  bloody  form,  that  skims  before  me  i 
Thou  never-dying,  yet  thou  buried  Zamor  I 
If  sighs  and  tears  have  power  to  pierce  the  grave  ; 
If  death,  that  knows  no  pity,  will  but  hear  me; 
If  still  thy  gentle  spirit  loves  Alzira  : 
Pardon,  that  even  in  death  she  dar'd  forsake  thee ! 
Pardon  her  rigid  sense  of  nature's  duties  : 

A  parent's  will ! a  pleading  country's  safety  ! 

At  these  strong  calls,  she  sacrific'd  her  love, 

To  joyless  glory,  and  to  tasteless  peace; 

And  to  an  empty  world,  in  which  thou  art  not ! 

Oh,  Zamor  !  Zamor  1  follow  me  no  longer. 

Drop  some  dark  veil,  snatch  some  kind  cloud  before 

thee, 

Cover  that  conscious  face,  and  let  death  hide  thee ! 
Leave  me  to  suffer  wrongs  that  Heaven  allots  me  : 
And  teach  my  busy  fancy  to  forget  thee. 
D  2 
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Enter  EMIRA. 

Where  are  those  captives  ?  Are  they  free,  Emira  ? 
Where  those  sad  children  of  my  mournful  country  ? 
Will  they  not  suffer  me  to  see,  to  hear  them? 
To  sit  and  weep,  and  mingle  with  their  mournings? 

Etni.  Ah,  rather  dread  the  rage  of  angry  Carlos, 
Who  threatens  'em  with  some  new  stroke  of  horror. 
Some  cruel  purpose  hangs  this  moment  o'er  'em  ! 
For,  through,  this  window  look,  and  see  display'd, 
The  broad  red  standard,  that  betokens  blood  : 
Loud  bursts  of  de?.lh  roar  from  their  iron  prisons, 
And  answer,  dreadful,  to  each  other's  call !       [Guns. 
The  council  hastes,  alarm'd,  and  meets  in  uproar. 

[Shouts. 

All  I  have  heard  besides  is,  that  the  prince, 
Your  father,  has  been  summon'd  to  attend. 

Ah.  Immortal  guardian  of  th'  endanger'd  just  1 
Have  I  for  this,  in"  vain,  betray'd  my  peace? 
Dares  the  dire  husband,  recent  from  the  altar, 
l^ew  to  my  forc'd  consent,  and"  scarce  yet  lord 
Of  my  repenting  hand,  so  soon  let  loose 
His  recomrnission'd  murders !  Must  my  nuptials 
Serve  as  the  prelude  to  my  people's  blood  ! 
Oh,  marriage  1  marriage  1  what  a  curse  is  thine, 
Where  hands  alone  consent,  and  hearts  abhor  I 
Enter  CEPHANIA. 

Ceph.  One  of  the  captive  Indians,  just  set  free, 
In  honour  of  the  joy  that  crowns  this  day, 
Prays  your  permission,  madam,  to  be  heard, 
And  at  your  princely  feet  disclose  some  secret. 

Ah.  Let  him,  with  firmness,  and  with   freedom. 

enter. 

For  him,  and  for  his  friends,  he  knows  I  live, 
Dear  to  my  eyes,  I  mark  'em  with  delight, 
And  love,  alas,  in  them,  their  poor  lost  country. 
——But  why  alone?— —Why  one  ? 

Ceph.  It  is  that  captain, 
To  whose  victorious  hand,  I  heard  but  now, 
Alvarez,  your  new  lord's  illustrious  father, 
Ow'd  his  remitted  life,  from  Indians  sav'd, 
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JEmi.  With  earnest  pressure  he  has  sought  your 

presence : 

He  met  me  entering,  and  with  trembling  haste, 
Implor'd  me  to  befriend  th'  important  prayer. 
He  told  me,  further,  that  the  prince  your  father, 
For  some  strange  cause,  this  Indian  seems  to  know, 
Had  charg'd  the  guards  he  'scap'd  from  to  prevent 
His  access  to  your  ear — Methinks,  there  sits 
A  kind  of  sullen  greatness  on  his  brow, 
As  if  it  veiPd  in  grief  some  awful  purpose. 

Ceph.  I  watch'd  him — and  he  walks,  and  turns,  and 

weeps  : 

Then  starts,  and  looks  at  Heaven  ;  and  to  the  gods 
Pours  up  an  ardent  sigh  that  breathes  your  name ! 
I  pitied  him — but  gather'd,  from  this  freedom, 
That  he's  a  stranger  to  your  rank  and  greatness. 

Ah.   What  rank?    What  greatness? — Perish  all 

distinction, 

That,  from  the  wrong'd  unhappy,  bars  the  great? 
Who  knows  but  this  was  once  some  gen'rous  friend, 
Some  brave  companion  of  my  Zamor's  arms  ! 
Who  knows  but  he  was  near  him  when  he  fell ; 
And  brings  some  message  from  his  parting  soul  1 
How  dare  1  then  receive  him? — Can  my  heart 
Be  proof  against  the  last  kind  words  of  Zamor? 
Will  not  the  half-lull'd  pain,  rekindling  fresh, 
Burn  with  increase  of  smart,  and  wring  my  soul  ? 
— No  matter — let  him  enter. —          \Exit  Cephania. 
— Ha,  what  means 

This  sudden  chillness,  sadd'ning  round  my  heart, 
In  short,  faint  flutt'rings  never  felt  before  ! 
Ah,  fatal  residence  ! — From  the  first  hour 
These  hated  walls  became  Alzira's  prison, 
Each  diff'rent  moment  brought  some  difPreul  pain. 
Enter  ZAMOR. 

Zam.  Art  thou,  at  length,  restor'd  me  ? — Cruel ! 

tell  me ! 
Art  thou,  indeed,  Alzira  ? 

Ah.  — Gentle  spirit ! 

Forgive  me. — Do  not  come  to  chide  the  unhappy  i 
D  3 
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I  have  been  wrong' d  ;  but —     [Fainls  into  his  arms. 

Zam.  Thine,  she  wou'd  have  said  ; 
And  her  imperfect  purpose  fully  bless'd  me. 
Revive  thou  dearest,  loveliest,  lost  Alzira  1 
Zamor  will  live  no  longer,  shou'dst  thou  die. 

'Alz.  The  kind,  forgiving  shade  is  still  before  me  ! 
It  wak'd  me,  by  a  sound,  that  seem'd  his  name. 

Zam.  I  am'no  shadow,  if  Alzira' s  mine  ; 
I  am  thy  living  lover,  at  thy  feet  [Kneeling. 

Reclaiming  thee,  thou  noblest  half  himself ! 

.Alz.  Can  it  be  possible  thou  shoultkt  be  Zamor? 

Zam.  Thy  Zamor thine. 

Alz.  But — art  thou  sure  thou  liv'st? 

Zam.  'Tis  in  thy  power 

To  make  that  truth'  undoubted.— —Do  but  say 
Thou  wouldst  not  have  me  die, — and  I  will  live 
To  thank  thee,  thus,  with  everlasting  love. 

[Rises ,  and  calefies  her  in  his  arms. 

Ah.  Oh,  days  of  softness !— Oh,  remembered  years 
Of  ever- vanish'd  happiness ! — Oh,  Zamor! 
Why  has  the  grave  been  bountiful  too  late? 
Why  sent  thee  back  in  vain  ?  to  make  joy  bitter  j 
By  mix'd  ideas  of  distracting  horror  ! 
Ah,  Zamor  !— What  a  time  is  this, — to  charm  in  ! 
Thy  every  word,  and  look,  shoots  daggers  throughme. 

Zam.  Then  mourn'st  thou  my  return  ? 

Ah.  I  do— I  do. 
Because,— it  was  no  sooner, 

Zam.  Generous  tenderness ! 

"Ah.  Where  hast  thou  been,  thus  long,  unknown, 
till  now  ? 

Zam.  A  wand'ring  vagabond,  that  trod  the  world, 
In  fruitless  search  of  means  to  save  Al/ira. 
Not  all  the  tort'rmg  racks  of  villain  Carlos, 
Ciu'd  from  my  panting  heart  expel  Alzira. 
The  bloody  spoiler  tir'd  his  rage  in  vain: 
I  brav'ii  his  wounds  and  insults. — Life  had  yet 
No  leisure  to  forsake  me.     Thou  requir'st  me. 
The  groans  of  sufTring  nations  reach'd  my  soul, 
rwl  bade  it  struggle  to  reveage  mankind. 
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Alas,  thou  tremblest !  Thy  soft  nature  shrinks, 
At  bare  recital  of  these  Spanish  virtues. 
Doubtless,  the  guardian  god  that  smiles  on  love, 
Knew  thy  kind  wish  ;  and,  for  thy  sake,  sustaiii'd  me. 
And  thou  wilt  thank,  I  know,  his  gentle  goodness. 
Thy  pious  heart. disdains  to  quit  thy  gods, 
Because  they  suffer  with  thee,  and  have  fa i I'd 
To  stem  th'  invading  host  of  Spain's  new  Heav'n  ! 
Thou  hast  too  little  falsehood  for  a  Spaniard. 
— Hast  thou  e'er  heard  of  a  base  wretch  call'd  Carlos? 
A  birth  that  blackens  nature  !  a  taught  monster  ! 
Sent,  in  our  shape,  from  some  far  distant  world, 
To  humble  ours,  with  sense  of  human  baseness  I 
They  tell  me  he  is  here. — Grant  heav!n  thou  knovv'st 

him  ! 

Thou  then  shall  guide  my  vengeance, — to  this  first, 
And  vilest  oi  its  victims. 

Alz.  Find  him,  here — 

Black  in  my  breast,  he  lives:  strike,  strike,  and  reach 
him  ! 

>Zcwz.  Hold,  heart  -air-  bre^/-.  not  yet — This  may 
be — pity 

Ah.  Strict — f.-r  - -I  ,,  her  life, — rior  thee. 

Zawz.  E  uiont,  I  feel  tl  nd  believe  thee  all ! 

Alz.  Did  Ite  then  tell  rny  father  power 

To  dwell  so  sadly  on  my  li 
As  to  <!;;srribe  'em  to  \. 
The drrac!!':i I  husband — -hi3          ,  'vts  him  ? 

Zain.  No — but  tin  ..iai  will  harden 

Zamor, 
That  he  shall  never  be;     •  .. 

'Alz.  Yes — I  will  tell  it  to  tremble; 

!Not  for  thyse'f  u»  ijcmMt.-.— 
1  will  lay  open  tr 
Then  thou  wi!  .    •     :  :  i  me — die. 

Zarn.  A  Lira! — Oh! 

Alz.  This  Carlo,— 

Zani    C  ir'os  ! 

Ai  .    He. 
I  was  this  morning  sworn  fl.  is! 
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Zam.  Sworn  whose? not  Carlos? 

Ah.  I  have  been  betray'd. 
I  was  too  weak  alone,'        against  my  country 

Even  on  this  fatal,  this  foreboding  day, 
Almost  within  thy  sight,  Christian  Alzira 
Plighted  in  presence  of  the  Christian  God, 

Her  hapless  hand  to  Carlos. 'Tis  a  crime, 

That  hopes  no  pardon  ! All  my  gods  renounc'd  ! 

My  lover  wrong'd  !  my  country's  fame  betray'd ! 
All,  all,  demand  revenge. — Do  thou  then  kill  me: 
Thou  wilt  strike  tenderly-        and  my  glad  blood 
Shall  meetthy  dear-lov'd  hand,  and  that  way  join  thec. 

Zam.  Carlos,  Alzira's  husband  ! — 'tis  impossible  ! 

Alz.  Were  1  dispos'd  to  mitigate  mj  crime, 
I  cou'd  allege  a  father's  awful  power; 
I  cou'd  remind  thee  of  our  ruin'd  state  ; 
And  plead  my  tears,  my  struggles,  and  distraction. 
Till  three  long  wretched  years  confirm'd  thee  dead. 
1  cou'd,  with  justice,  charge  my  faith  renounc'd 
On  hatred  of  those  gods,  who  sav'd  not  Zamor. 
But  1  disclaim  excuse, — to  shun  remission. 
Love  finds  me  guilty;  and  that  guilt  condemns  me. 
Since  thou  art  safe,  no  matter  what  I  suffer. 
When  life  has  lost  the  joys  that  make  it  bless'd, 

The  shortest  liver  is  the  happiest  always. 

Why  dost  thou  view  me  with  so  kind  an  eye? 
Thou  shouldst  look  sternly,  and  retract  all  pity. 

Zam.  No — if  I  still  am  lov'd,  thou  art  not  guilty. 
. .  .  .-Wishing  me  bless'd,  methinks  thou  mak'st  me 
so. 

Alz.  WThen  by  my  father  urg'd,  and  by  Alvarez, 
And  inly  too  impell'd,  perhaps,  to  fate, 
By  some  forsaken  god,  who  meant  revenge  : 
When  by  the  Christian  fears,  and  my  touch'd  heart, 
At  once  beset,  they  dragg'd  me  to  the  temple  ; 
Even  in  the  moment  when  advancing  Carlos 
Sought  my  escaping  hand,  though  I  then  thought  thee 
Dead,  and  for  ever  lost  to  my  fond  hopes  : 
Yet  then  beneath  the  altar's  sacred  gloom, 
I  bow'd  my  soul  to  Ziamor :  memory 
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Reliev'd  me  with  thy  image. — Indians,  Spaniards, 
All,  all  have  heard,  now  ardently  I  lov'd  thee. 
'Twas  my  heart's  pride  to  boast  it  to  the  world  ! 
To  earth,  to  heav'n, — to  Carlos,  I  proclaim'd  it ! 
And  now,  e'en  now,  in  this  distressful  moment, 
For  the  last  time, 1  tell  thyself,  1  love  thee. 

Zam.  For  the  last  time  !  Avert  the  menace,  Heav'n! 
Art  thou  at  once  restor'd— and  lost  again  I 
'lis  not  love's  language,  this ! — Alas,  Alzira  ! 

Ah.  Oh,  Heaven! — Alvarez  comes,  and  with  him 
Carlos. 

Enter  Don  ALVAREZ,  ftllowedly  Don  CARLOS. 

Ah.  See  !  with  Alzira  there,  my  life's  restorer! 
Approach,  young  hero  !  'tis  my  son  who  seeks  thee  j 
Spain's  delegate,  who  here  holds  power  supreme  : 
My  Carlos  bids  thee  share  his  bridal  joy. 
— Meet  and  embrace  :  divide  your  father's  love  : 
My  son,  of  nature,  one — and  one  of  choice. 

Zam.  .Nam'd  he  not  Carlos? — Perish  such  a  son 
As  the  detested  Carlos! 

Alt.  Heaven  avert 
The  rising  tempest  that  o'erwhelms  my  soul ! 

Alv.  What  means  this  wonder  ? 

Zam.  Tis  not  possible  ! — 
No— 1  wou'd  disbelieve  attesting  gods, 
Shou'd  they,  from  Heaven,  assert  this  shock  to  nature; 
That  such  a  father — can — have  such  a  son  ! 

D.  Carlos.  [To  Zamor.]  Slave! — from  what  spring 

does  thy  blind  fury  rise  ? 
Know'st  thou  not  who  lam  ? 

Zam.  Thou  art — a  villain. 

My  country's  horror — and  whole  nature's  shame! 
Among  the  scourges  whom  just  Heaven  has  left  thee, 
Know  me  for  Zamor. 

D.  Carlos.  Thou,  Zamor  ? 

Alv.  Zamor  ! 

Zam.  Yes the  tortur'd  Zamor. 

Blush  to  be  told  it  ;   and  remember,  with  it, 
The  bloody  rage  of  thy  remorseless  cruelty  j 
That  basely  dar'd  insult  a  yielded  captive! 
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Now  he  returns— —triumphant In  distress, 

To  look  thee  into  shame  :  to  see  those  eyes 

Fall  their  stretch'd  fierceness,  and  decline  before  him. 

Thou  waster  of  the  world  !  Thou  licens'd  robber  ! 

Thou,  whose  last  spoil  was  my  Al/ira's  glory  ! 

Win  her  against  this  sword :  [Draws.] — The  solt 

good  gain 

Zainor  can  boast  he  owes  thy  haughty  country ! 
Now  the  same  hand,  that  gave  the  father  life, 
Claims,  in  return,  the  son's  devoted  blood  : 
And,  so  reveng'd,  atones  a  dying  realm. 

Alv .  Confounded  and  ama^'d,  I  hear  him  speak  ; 

And  every  word  grows  stronger! Carlos  cannot 

Be  guilty or,  if  guilty,  cannot  answer. 

D,  Carlos.  To  answer,  is  a  poorness  1  despise. 
Where  rebels  dare  accuse,  should  power  reply, 
'Twou'd  but  forget  to  punish. — \\  ith  this  sword 
I  might,  but  that  I  know  the  reverence  due 
To  your  protecting  presence,  well  ha\e  answer'd. 
—Madam,  [To  Alzira.]  your  heart  shou'd   have  irj- 

strucled  you, 

Why  you  offend  me,  while  I  see  you  here. 
If  not  my  peace,  at  least  your  fame,  demands 
That  you  now  drive  this  outlaw  from  your  thoughts. 
You  weep  then  !  and  insult  me  with  your  tears  ? 
And  yet  I  love,  and  can  be  jealous  of  you  ! 

At;.  Cruel !  [To  Carlos.]  and  you',  [To  Alvare/.] 

my  father,  and  protector  ! 

And  thou  !  [To  Zamor.J  my  soul's  past  hope,  in  hap- 
pier times ! 

Mark — and  condole  rny  fate. — Mix  your  due  pity 
And  tremble  at  the  horror  of  my  woes. 
Behol ''  this  lover,  which  my  father  chose  me, 
Before  I  kaew  there  was  a  world  but  ours. 
With  his  reported  death  our  empire  fell  : 
And  I  have  Hv'd  to  see  my  father's  throne 
O'erturn'd  ;  and    all  things  chang'd   in  earth  an.d 

heav'n ! 

By  every  human  help,  alas,  forsaken, 
At  length,  my  father,  from  the  Christians'  God 
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Sought  help,  and  screcn'd  a  state,  behind  his  name. 
Compell'd  before  this  unknown  power  to  kneel, 
A  dreadful  oath  has  bound  my  backward  soul, 
To  love  the  murd'rer  of  ray  real  lover. 
In  my  new  faith,  1  own  myself  unskill'd, 
But  all  that  virtue  taught  me,  that  1  know. 
Zamor,  I  love  thee  justly  :— I  confess  it. 
What  duty  calls  for,  can  deserve  no  shame. 
Yet,  where  my  soul  is  bound  my  heart  obeys  : 
And  1  can  now  be  thine,  alas,  no  more. 
Let  me  be  wretched,  rather  than  unjust. 

Carlos,  for  you lam  your  wife,  and  victim; 

Yet,  in  abhorrence  of  your  cruel  heart, 

1  hold  my  hand  divorc'd ; and  hence  abjure  you. 

One  way  to  either,  1  submit,  with  joy  : 
If  your  swords  claim  me,  1  am  due  to  both. 
Which  will  reward  me  with  the  death  I  wish  ? 
Carlos,  thou  hast  a  hand  already  stain'd : 
Thy  practis'd  poignard  need  not  stajrt  at  blood. 
Strike  then,  for  due  revenge  of  slighted  love  j 
And,  punishing  the  guilty,-        once  be  just. 

D.  Carlos.  1  find  then,  madam,  you  wou'd  brave 

my  weakness? 

Proud  of  offending  one  who  must  forgive. 
But  you  invoke  my  vengeance,  and  it  comes. 

Your  fate  is  ready for  your  minion  dies. 

Who  waits  ? a  guard  there. 

Enter  Soldiers. 

Ah.  Cruel  Christian  insult! 

Alv.  My  son  !  what  mean  you  ?    What  rash  trans? 

port  this  ? 

Think  whom  you  sentence. — Is  his  person  hateful, 
Yet  reverence  his  virtue  and  his  name. 
He  who  is  helpless,  in  his  hater's  hands, 
Claims  safety  from  his  weakness. — Why,  why,  Carlos, 
Must  I,  a  second  time,  remind  your  mercy  I 
I  gave  you  life  : — but  Zamor  gave  it  me. 
Be  warn'd — nor  forfeit  honour  to  revenge. 

Enter  Don  ALONZO,  with  Spanish  Soldiers. 

Alon,  Pardon  an  entrance,  sir,  thus  unprepared. 
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The  woods,  that  border  on  the  neighb'ring  plain, 
Pour  out  a  sudden  swarm  of  Indian  foes. 
Arm'd  they  advance,  as  if  to  scale  our  walls  : 
And  Zamor's  name,  resounded,  rings  to  heaven. 
Gleamings,  from  golden  bucklers,  meet  the  sun  ; 
And  in  firm  line,  and  close  compacted  march, 
The  stretch'd  battalions  move,  in  martial  justness. 
They  hold  such  discipline,  such  order'd  motion, 
As  ne'er  was  known  before  to  savage  foes. 
As  if  from  us  they  caught  the  lights  of  war, 
And  turn'd  the  burning  lessons  on  their  teachers. 

D.  Carlos.  Away  then  :  let  us  think  'em  worth  our 

meeting. 

— Heroes  of  Spain  !  ye  fav'rite  sons  of  war  1 
All  corners  of  the  world  are  yours  to  shine  in. 
Help  me  to  teach  these  slaves  to  know  their  masters. 
Bring  him  along  by  force. 

Zam.  Tyrant,  they  dare  not. 
Or,  are  they  gods,  who  cannot  be  repell'd  ? 
And  proof  against  the  wounds  they  seek  to  give  ? 

D.  Carlos.  Surround  him. 

Al:.  Spare  him,  save  him  ! 

Alv.  Son,  be  cool  j 
And  still  remember  what  your  father  owes  him, 

D.  Carlos.  Sir,  I  remember,  'tis  a  soldier's  duty 
To  bear  down  opposition  :  so  you  taught  me. 

[Alon/o,  and  Spanish  Soldiers,  surround  and 
seize  Zamor. 

Your  pardon,  sir 1  go,  where  honour  calls  me. 

[Exit  with  Zamor,  and  all  the  Spanish  Soldiers. 

Ah.  [To  Alv.]  Low,  at  your  feet  I  fall  ;  your  vir- 
tue's claim. 

'Tis  the  first  homage  fortune  yet  has  taught  me. 
Grant  me  the  wish'd  release  of  death's  kind  hand, 
From  miseries,  1  cannot  live  to  see. 
But,  dying,  let  me  leave  this  witness  with  you, 
That,  true  to  my  first  vows,  I  change  not  lightly. 
Two  different  claimers  cannot  both  posess 
One  faithful  heart,  that  can  but  once  be  given. 
Zamor  is  mine  j  and  I  am  only  Zamor's. 
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Zamor  is  virtuous  as  a  fancied  angel. 
'Twas  Zamor  gave  his  life  to  good  Alvarez  ! 

Alv.  I  feel  the  pity  of  a  father  for  thee. 
J  mourn  afflicted  /amor  :  J  will  guard  him  : 
I  will  protect  you  both,  unhappy  lovers! 
Yet,  ab>  be  mindful  of  the  marriage  tie, 
That,  but  this  morning,  bound  thy  days  to  Carlos. 
Thou  art  no  longer  thine,  my  mournful  daughter. 
Carlos  has  been  too' cruel;  but  repents  it : 
And  this  once-cruel  Carlos  is  thy  huband. 
He  is  my  son  too  ;  and  he  loves  us  both. 
Pity  soon  softens  hearts,  where  love  has  enter'd. 

Alt.  Ah,  why  did  Heaven  not  make  you  Zamor's 

father? 

Greatness  with  sweetness  join'd,  like  fire  with  light, 
Each  aiding  other,  mingle  warm  with  bright. 
What  the  kind  wants,  th'  associate  strong  supplies, 
And  from  the  gentle,  peace  and  calmness  rise. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

Don  ALVAREZ  and  Don  CARLOS.  Shouts,  Trumpets, 

a  long  and  lofty  flourish. 
Alvarez.  DESERVE,  my  son,  this  triumph  of  your 

arms. 

Your  numbers,  and  your  courage,  have  prevail'd  j 
And  of  this  last  best  effort  of  the  foe, 
Half  are  no  more ;  and  half  are  yours  in  chains. 
Disgrace  not  due  success,  by  undue  cruelties  : 
But  call  in  mercy  to  support  your  fame. 
J  will  go  visit  the  afflicted  captives, 
And  pour  compassion  on  their  aching  wounds. 
Meanwhile,  remember,  you  are  man  and  Christian. 
Bravely,  at  once,  resolve  to  pardon  Zamor. 
— — Fain  wou'd  1  soften  this  indocile  fierceness, 
And  teach  your  courage  how  to  conquer  hearts. 
D.  Carlos.  Your  words  pierce  mine,— freely  devote 

my  life, 

£ 
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But  leave  at  liberty  my  just  revenge. 

Pardon  him Why,  the  savage  brute  is  lov'd  ! 

Alv.  TV  unhappily  belov'd  most  merit  pity. 

Z).  Carlos.  Pity  ! — Cou'd  I  be  sure  of  such  reward, 
I  wou'd  die  pleas'd, and  she  shou'd  pity  me. 

Alv.  How  much  to  be  lamented  is  a  heart, 
At  once  by  rage  of  headlong  will  oppress'd, 
And  by  strong  jealousies  and  doublings  torn  ! 

jD.  Carlos.  When  jealousy  becomes  a  crime 

Guard,  Heaven, 

That  husband's  honour,  whom  his  wife  not  loves! 
Your  pity  takes  in  all  the  world — but  me. 

Alv.  Mix  not  the  bitterness  of  distant  fear 
With  your  arriv'd  misfortunes. — Since  Alzira 
Has  virtue,  it  will  prove  a  wiser  care 
To  soften  her,  for  change,  by  patient  tenderness, 
Than,  by  reproach,  confirm  a  willing  hate. 
Her  heart  is,  like  her  country,  rudely  sweet;—- 
Repelling  force,  but  gentle  to  be  kind. 
Softness  will  soonest  bend  the  stubborn  will. 

D.  Carlos.  Softness ! — by  all  the  wrongs  of  wo- 
man's hate, 

Too  much  of  softness  but  invites  disdain. 
Flatter'd  too  long,  beauty  at  length  grows  wanton. 
And,  insolently  scornful,  slights  its  praiser. 
Oh,  rather,  sir,  be  jealous  for  my  glory  ; 
And  urge  rny  doubting  anger  to  resolve. 
Too  low  already,  condescension  bow'd, 
Nor  blush'd,  to  match  the  conqu'ror  with  the  slave  ! 
But.  when  this  slave,  unconscious  what  she  owes, 
Proudly  repays  humility  with  scorn, 
And  bnves,  and  hates  the  unaspiring  love, 
Such  love  is  weakness: — and  submission,  there, 
Giv^s  sanction  to  contempt,  and  rivets  pain.  ~ 

Alv.  Thus,  youth  is  ever  apt  to  judge  in  haste. 
And  lose  the  medium  in  the  wild  extreme. 
Dn  not  reoent,  but  regulate  your  passion: 
Though  love  is  reason,  its  excess  is  rage. 
Give  me,  at  least,  your  promise  to  reflect, 
In  cool,  impartial  solitude,  and  still, 
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No  last  decision  till  we  meet  again. 
D.  Carlos.  It  is  my  father  asks — and,  had  I  will, 

Nature  denies  me  pow'r  to  answer,  No. 

I  will,  in  wisdom's  right,  suspend  my  anger. 

— Yet — Spare  my  loaded  heart:  nor  add  more  weight; 

.Lest  my  strength. fail  beneath  th'  unequal  pressure. 
Alu.  Grant  yourself  time,  and  all  you  want  comes 
with  it.  [Exit. 

D.Carlos.  [Alone.]  And — must  I  coldly  then,  to 
pensive  piety, 

Give  up  the  livelier  joys  of  wish'd  revenge  ? 

Must  1  repel  the  guardian  cares  of  jealousy, 

And  slacken  every  rein,  to  rival  love? 

Must  I  reduce  my  hopes  beneath  a  savage, 

And  poorly  envy  such  a  wretch  as  Zamor  ? 

A  coarse  luxuriance  of  spontaneous  virtue ; 

A  shoot  of  rambling,  fierce,  offensive  freedom ; 

Nature's  wild  growth, — strong,  butunprun'd,  in  dar- 
ing; 

A  rough,  raw  woodman,  of  this  rugged  clime ; 

Illit'rate  in  the  arts  of  polish'dlife: 

And  who,  in  Europe,  where  the  fair  can  judge, 

Wou'd  hardly,  in  our  courts,  be  call'd  a  man  ! 

—She  comes  ! — Alzira  comes  ! — unwish'd yet 

charming. 

Enter  AL/IRA. 
Ah-  You  turn,  and  shun  me! — So, 1  have  been  told, 

Spaniards,  by  custom,  meet  submissive  wives. 

— But,  hear  me,  sir: — hear,  even  a  suppliant  wife  ; 

Hear  this  unguilty  object  of  your'anger, 

One,  who  can  rev'rence,  though  she  cannot  love  you : 

One,  who  is  wrong'd  herself,  not  injures  you  : 

One,  who  indeed  is  weak,  and  wants  your  pity. 

I  cannot  wear  disguise  :  be  it  th'  effect 

Of  greatness,  or  of  weakness,  in  my  mind, 

My  tongue  cou'd  ne'er  be  mov'd  but  by  my  heart: 
And  that — was  vow'd  another's. — —If  he  dies, 

The  honest  plainness  of  my  soitl  destroys  him. 

You  look  surpris'd:—!  will,  still  more,  snrpiisi 

you. 
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I  come  to  try  you  deeply — for  I  mean 
To  move  the  husband,  in  the  lover's  favour! 
— I  had  half  flatter'd  my  unpraclis'd  hope, 
That  you,  who  govern  others,  shou'd  yourself 
Be  temp'ratein  the  uaeof  your  own  passions. 
Nay,  I  persuaded  my  unchristian  ign'rance, 
That  an  ambitious  warrior's  infelt  pride 
Shou'd  plead  in  pardon  of  that  pride  in  others. 
— This  i  am  sure  of — that,  forgiving  mercy 
Wou'd  stamp  more  influence  on  our  Indian  hearts, 
Than  all  our  gold  on  those  of  men  like  you. 
Who  knows;  did  such  a  change  endear  your  breast, 
How  far  the  pleasing  force  might  soften  mine  ? 
Your  right  secures  you  my  respect  and  faith; 
• — Strive  for  my  love : — strive  for  whatever  else 
May  charm  : — if  aught  there  is  can  charm  like  love. 
— Forgive  me  :  I  shall  be  betray'd  by  fear, 

To  promise  till  1  overcharge  my  power. 

Yet  try  what  changes  gratitude  can  make. 
A  Spanish  wife  perhaps  wou'd  promise  more: 
Profuse  in  charms,  and  prodigal  of  tears, 
Wou'd  promise  all  things — and  forget 'em  ail- 
But  I  have  weaker  charms,  and  simpler  arts. 
Guileless  of  soul,  and  left  as  nature  form'd  me, 
I  err,  in  honest  innocence  of  aim, 
And,  seeking  to  compose,  inflame  you  more. 

All  i-can  add,  is  this  : Unlovely  force 

Shall  never  bow  me  to  reward  constraint : 
But  to  \vhatlengths  I  may  be  led,  by  benefits, 
'Tis  in  your  pow'r  to  try  :  not  mine  to  tell. 

D.  Carlos.  'Tis  well.— Since  justice  has  such  pow'r 

to  guide  you, 

That  you  may  follow  duty,  know  it  first. 
Count  modesty  among  your  country's  virtues  ; 
And  copy,  not  condemn,  the  wives  of  Spain. 
'Tis  your  first  lesson,  madam,  to  forget. 
— Become  more  delicate,  if  not  more  kind, 
And  never  Jet  me  hear  the  name  I  hate. 
—You  shou'd  learn,  next,  to  blush  away  your  haste, 
And  wait  in  silence,  till  my  will  resolves 
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What  punishment,  or  pity,  suits  his  crimes. 
— Know,  last,  that  (thus  provok'd)  a  husband's  cle- 
mency 

Out-stretches  nature,  if  it  pardons  you. 
Learn  thence,  ungrateful !  that  I  want  not  pity  : 
And  be  the  last  to  dare  believe  me  cruel.  [Exit. 

Emi.  Madam,  be  comforted; — 1  mark'd  him  well; 
1  see,  he  loves  ;  and  love  will  make  him  softer. 
Alz.  Love  has  no  pow'r  to  act,  when  curb'd  by  jea- 
lousy. 

Zamor  must  die  : for  I  have  ask'd  his  life. 

Why  did  not  1  foresee  the  likely  danger? 

—But  has  thy  care  been  happier?    Canst  thou  save 

him? 

Far,  far,  divided  from  me,  may  he  live ! 
— Hast  thou  made  trial  of  his  keeper's  faith  ? 

Emi.  Gold,  that  with  Spaniards  can  outweigh 

their  God. 

Has  bought  his  hand  : — and  so  his  faith's  your  own. 
Alz.  Then  Heav'n  be  bless'd,  this  metal,  form'd 

for  crimes, 

Sometimes  atones  the  wrongs  'tis  dug  to  cause  ! 
—But,  we  lose  time : — Why  dost  thou  seem  to  pause, 
Emi.  I  cannot  think  they  purpose  Zamor's  death. 
Alvarez  has  not  lost  his  pow'r  so  far, 

Nor  can  the  council 

Alz.  They  are  Spaniards  all. 
Mark  the  proud,  partial  guilt  of  these  vain  men : 
Ours,  but  a  county  held  to  yield  them  slaves  : 
Who  reign  our  kings,  by  right  of  din"  rent  clime. 
Zamor,  meanwhile,  by  birth,  true  sovereign  here, 
WTeighs  but  a  rebel  in  their  righteous  scale. 
Oh,  civiliz'd  ascent  ot  social  murder  ! — 
But  why,  Emira,  should  this  soldier  stay? 

Emi.'  We  may  expect  him  instantly.     The  night, 
Methinks,  grown  darker,  veils  your  bold  design. 
Wearied  by  slaughter,  and  unwash'd  from  blood, 
The  world's  proud  spoilers  all  lie  hush'd  in  sleep. 
Alz.  Away,  and  find  this  Spaniard.  Guilt's  bought 
hand 

E  3 
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Opening  the  prison,  innocence  goes  free. 

Emi.  See!  byCephania  led,  he  comes  with  Zamor. 
Be  cautious,  madam,  at  so  dark  an  hour, 
Lest,  met,  suspected  honour  should  be  lost ; 
And  modesty,  mistaken,  suffer  shame. 

Ah.  What  does  thy  ill-taught  fear  mistake  for 

shame  ? 

Virtue,  at  midnight,  walks  as  safe  within, 
As  in  the  conscious  glare  of  flaming  day. 
She  who  in  forms  finds  virtue,  has  no  virtue. 
All  the  shame  lies  in  hiding  honest  love. 
Honour,  the  alien  phantom,  here  unknown, 
Lends  but  a  lengthening  shade  to  setting  virtue. 
Honour's  not  love  of  innocence,  but  praise  ; 
The  fear  of  censure,  not  the  scorn  of  sin. 
But  I  was  taught,  in  a  sincerer  clime, 
That  virtue,  tho'  it  shines  not,  still  is  virtue; 
And  inbred  honour  grows  not  but  at  home. 
This  my  heart  knows ;  and,  knowing,  bids  me  dare, 
Shou'd  Heaven  forsake  the  just,  be  bold  and  save  him. 
Enter  ZAMOR,   with    CEPHANIA,    and  a   Spanish 

Soldier. 

Ah,  fly!   thy  hopes  are  lost ;  thy  torturer's  ready. 
Escape  this  moment,  or  thou  stay'st  to  die. 
Haste — lose  no  time — begone :  this  guardian  Spaniard 
Will  teach  thee  t(t  deceive  the  murderer's  hope. 
Ileply  not;  judge  thy  fate  from  my  despair: 
Save,"  by  thy  flight,  the  man  I  lore  from  death  ; 
The  man  whom  1  have  sworn  t'  obey,  from  blood; 
And  a  lost  world,  that  knows  thy  worth,  from  tears. 
Thy  country  calls  thee;  night  conceals  thy  steps. 
Pity  thy  fate,  and  leave  me  to  my  own. 

2,am.  THou  robber's  property  ! — Thou  Christian's 

wife ! 

Thou,  whou  dar'st  love  me,  yet  dar'st  bid  me  live  I 
If  I  must  live,  come  thon,  to  make  life  tempting. 
But  'twas  a  cruel  wish — How  could  I  shield  thee, 
Stript  of  my  power  and  friends,  and  nothing  left  me, 
But  wrongs  and  misery  ? — I  have  no  power 
To  tempt  reluctant  love.    All  thou  canst  share 
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With  me,  will  be — my  desert — and  my  heart. 
When  I  had  more,  I  laid  it  at  thy  feet. 

Ah.  Ah,  what  are  crowns  thai  must  no  more  be 

thine? 

I  lov'd  not  power,  but  thee  :  thyself  once  lost, 
What  has  an  empty  world  to  tempt  my  stay  ? 
Far  in  the  depth  of  thy  sad  deserts,  trac'd, 
My  heart  will  seek  thee  ;  fancy,  there,  misleads 
My  weary,  wand'ring  steps  ;  there  horror  finds, 
And  preys  ujxon  my  solitude  ;  there  leaves  me, 
To  languish  life  out  in  unheard  complaints; 
To  waste  and  wither  in  the  tearless  winds  ; 
And  die  with  shame  at  breach  of  plighted  faith. 
For  being  only  thine— and  yet  another's. 
Go,  carry  with  thee  both  my  peace  and  life, 
And  leave—Ah,  would  thou  couldst  !•— thy  sorrows 

here. 

I  have  my  lover  and  my  fame  to  guard, 
And  1  will  save  them  both — Begone  for  ever. 

Zam.  1  hate  this  fame,  false  avarice  of  fancy  j 
The  sickly  shade  of  an  unsolid  greatness; 
The  lying  lure  of  pride,  that  Europe  cheats  by  : 
Perish  the  groundless  seemings  of  their  virtue  ! 
But  shall  forc'd  oaths,  at  hated  Christians'  altars, 
Shall  gods,  who  rob  the  gods  of  our  forefathers, 
Shall  these  obtrude  a  lord,  and  blast  a  lover? 

Ah.  Since  it  was  sworn,  or  to  your  gods  or  theirs, 
What  help  is  left  me? 

Zam.  None — Adieu — ior  ever. 

Ah.  Stay— What  a  farewell  this!  —Return,  \Govig. 
1  charge  thee. 

Zam.  Carlos,  perhaps,  will  hear  thee. 

Ah.  \_Returniug.~]  Ah,  pity,  rather 
Than  thus  upbraid  my  wretchedness  1 

Zam.  Think,  then, 
On  our  past  vows. 

Ah.  1  think  of  nothing  now, 
But  of  thy  danger. 

Zam.  Oh,  thou  hast  undone 
The  tend'rest  fondest  lover  lc— • — 
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Ah.  Still  I  love; 
Crime  as  it  is,  1  love  thee.     Leave  me,  Zamor, 

JLeave  me  alone  to  die Ha!  cruel !  tell  me, 

What  horrible  despair,  revolving  wildly, 

Bursts  from  thy  eyes,  with  purpose  more  than  mortal  ? 

Zam.  It  shall  Tbe  so.  [Going, 

Alz.  What  wouldst  thou  ?    Whither  go'st  thou  ? 

[Holding  him* 

Zam.  To  make  a  proper  use  of  unhop'd  freedom. 

Alz.  By  Heav'n,  if 'tis  to  death,  I'll  follow  thee. 

Zam.  Horrors,  unmix'd  with  love,  demand  me  now. 
Leave  me — Time  flies — Night  blackens — Duty  calls. 
Soldier,  attend  mv  steps.  [Exit  hastily* 

Alz.  Alas,  Emira  ! 

I  faint — I  die — In  what  ungovern'd  start 
Of  some  rash  thought  he  left  me? — Haste,  Emira,^ 
Watch  his  fear'd  meaning;  trace  his  fatal  footsteps  } 
And,  if  thou  seest  him  safe,  return,  and  bless  me. 

[Exit  Emira. 

A  black,  presaging  sorrow  swells  my  heart! 
What  could  a  day  like  this  produce,  but  woe  ? 
Oh,  thou  dark,  awful,  vast,  mysterious  Power, 
Whom  Christians  worship,  yet  not  comprehend  1 
If  ignorant  of  thy  new  laws,  1  stray, 
Shed  from  thy  distant  heav'n,  where'er  it  shines, 
One  ray  of  guardian  light,  to  clear  my  way  : 
And  teach  me,  first  to  find,  then  act  thy  will. 
But,  if  my  only  crime  is  love  of  Zamor, 
If  that  oftends'thy  sight,  and  claims  thy  anger, 
Pour  thy  due  vengeance  on  my  hopeless  head ; 
For  I  am  then  a  wretch  too  lost  for  mercy. 
Yet,  be  the  wanderer's  guide  amidst  his  deserts  ! 
Greatly  dispense  thy  good  with  equal  hand  j 
.Nor,  partial  to  the  partial,  give  Spain  all. 
Thou  canst  not  be  confm'd  to  care  of  parts  ; 
Heedless  of  one  world,  and  the  other's  father: 
Vanquish'd  and  victors  are  alike  to  thee  ; 
And  all  our  vain  distinctions  mix  before  thee. 
Ah,  what  foreboding  shriek  ! — Again  !  and  louder! 
Oh,  Heav'n  1  amidst  the  wildness  of  that  sound, 
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I  heard  the  name  of  Zamor !« Zamor's  lost 

Hark  ! — a  third  time  '.—And  now  the  mingled  cries 
Comequick'ning  on  my  ear  ! 

Enter  EMIRA,  frighted. 
Kmira,  save  me  ! 

What  has  he  done  ? In  pity  of  my  fears, 

Speak,  and  bestow  some  comfort. 

Emi.  Comfort  is  lost: 

And  all  the  rage  of  death  has  sure  possess'd  him. 
First  he  chang'd  habits  with  the  trembling  soldier  : 
Then  snatch'd  his  weapon  from  him — The  robb'd 

wretch 

Flew,  frighted,  toward  the  gate— while  furious  Zamor, 
Wild,  as  the  fighting  rage  of  wint'ry  winds, 
Rush'd  to  the  public  hall,  where  sits  the  council. 
Following,  I  saw  him  pass  the  sleeping  guards  ; 
But  lost  him  when  he  enter'd.     In  a  moment, 
I  heard  the  sound  of  voices  cry,  He's  dead. 
Then  clam'ious  calls  from  ev'ry  way  at  once, 
To  arms,  To  arms  ! — Ah,  madam,  stay  not  herej 
Fly  to  the  inmost  rooms,  and  shun  the"  danger. 

Alz.  No,  dearEvnira  ;  rather  let  us  try, 
Whether  our  weakness  may  not  find  some  means, 
Late  and  unlikely  as  it  is,  to  save  him. 
I,  too,  dare  die. 

Emi,  They  come Protect  us,  Heaven  ! 

Enter  DOJI  ALONZO. 

Alon.  Madam,  you  stir  no  farther — I  have  orders 
To  seize  your  person.     'Tis  a  charge  unwish'd. 

Alz.  Whence  dost  thou  come  ?    What  fury  sent 

thee  hither  ? 
What  is  become  of  Zamor  ? 

Alon.  At  a  time 

So  full  of  danger,  my  respect  gives  way 
To  duly — You  must  please  to  follow  me. 

Alz.'Oh,  fortune,  fortune! — This  is  too  severe! 
Zamor  is  dead,  and  I  am  only  captive  ! 
W7hy  dost  thou  weep  !  What  have  a  Spaniard's  tear* 
To  do  with  woes,  -which  none  but  Spaniards  cause  ? 
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Come  ;  if  to  death  them  lead'st  me,  'twill  be  kind : 
There  only,  weakness  wrong'd,  can  refuge  find. 

____,,___^__     {Exeunt. 

ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 

Enter  ALZIRA,  guarded. 

AHra.  AM  I  to  die  ?  Answer,  ye  dumb  destroyers! 
Ye  wretches,  who  provoke,  yet  mock  at  Heaven  j 
And  when  you  mean  to  murder,  say  you  judgel 
Why  does  your  brutal  silence  leave  my  soul 
Flutt'ring,  'twixt  hope  and  fear,  in  torturing  doubt? 
Why  am  I  not  inform'd  of  Zamor's  fate? 
They  will  not  speak — No  matter — She  who  hopes 
To  hear  no  good,  why  should  she  hear  at  all  ? 
The  conduct  of  these  watchful  mutes  is  strange. 
They  seize  me,  guard  me,  and  confine  me  here  j 
Yet  answer  nothing,  but  with  looks  of  hate. 
Chancing,  but  now,  to  sigh  my  Zamor's  name, 
Ev'n  these  low  monsters,  struck  with  Spanish  envy, 
Started,  turn'd  pale,  and  trembled  at  the  sound. 

Enter  EZMONT. 
Alas !  my  father,  too  ! 

Ezm.  To  what  dark  depth 
Of  sad  despair  hast  thou  reduc'd  us  all  ? 
See  now,  the  fruits  of  thy  unlist'ning  love ! 
Even  in  the  instant,  while,  with  growing  hope, 
We  pleaded  earnest  for  the  life  of /amor; 
While  we  yet  hung  on  the  half-granted  prayer  ; 
An  ent'ring  soldier  drew  our  notice  toward  him. 
'Twas>Zamor — dreadful,  in  a  borrow'd  dress! 
At  once  he  hurl'd  his  furious  eyes  amongst  us, 
And  his  more  furious  person.     Scarce  I  saw, 
So  rapid  was  his  motion,  that  his  hand 
Held  a  drawn  sword.     To  enter,  reach  our  seats, 
And  lion-like,  spring  to  the  breast  of  Carlos ; 
Th'  assault,  the  wound,  the  death,  was  all  one  mo- 
ment. 

Outgush'd  your  husband's  blood,  to  stain  your  father, 
As  if  'twould  lend  me  blushes  for  a  daughter. 
Zamor  meanwhile,  the  dreadful  action  done, 
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Soft'ning  to  sudden  calmness,  at  the  feet 

Of  sad  Alvarez  fell,  and  to  his  hand 

Resign'd  the  sword,  which  his  son's  blood  made 

horrid. 

The  father  started  into  back'ning  terror ! 
The  murd'rerdash'd  his  bosom  to  the  ground  ; 
I  but  reveng'd  (he  cry'd)  my  wrongs  and  shame  j 
I  but  my  duty  knew — Know  you  your  own  : 
Nature  your  motive,  and  oppression  mine. 
He  said  no  more;  but,  prostrate,  hop'd  his  doom. 
Th'  afflicted  father  sunk  upon  rr>y  bosom ; 
The  silent  night  grew  frightful  with  our  cries. 
From  ev'ry  side  at  once  in  broke  the  swarms ; 
A  flow  of  fruitless  help  surrounded  Carlos, 
To  stop  th'  outswelling  blood,  and  hold  back  life. 
But  what  most  shakes  me,  tho'  tis  told  thee  last, 
Is,  that  they  think  thee  guilty  of  his  death  ; 
And,  insolently  loud,  demand  thy  own. 

Ah.  Ah  ! — can  you — 

Ezm.  No.  .  Impossible.     I  cannot. 
I  know  thy  heart  too  well  to  wrong  thee  so. 
I  know  thee  too,  too  capable  of  weakness  ; 
But  not  of  purpos'd  blood.     I  saw  this  danger ; 
But  thy  own  eyes,  even  on  the  brink  of  fate, 
Were  blinded  by  thy  love,  and  thou  art  fall'n. 
Thy  husband  murder'd  by  thy  lover's  hand  ; 
The  council  that  accuses,  will  condemn  thee, 
And  ignominious  death  becomes  thy  doom. 
I  came  to  warn  thee,  and  prepare  thy  spirit. 
Now,  hast'ning  back,  try  every  hope  for  pardon; 
Or,  failing  to  redeem  thee,  share  thy  death. 

Alz.  My  pardon  !— Pardon  at  these  wretches'  hands! 
The  prince,  my  father,  stoop  his  prayers  to  them  ! 
Death,  if  it  hides  me  from  that  thought,  is  rapture. 
Ah,  sir  !  live  on  !  hope  still  some  happier  day, 
To  pay  back  all  these  pangs,  and  bless  Peru ; 
Wait  that  due  day,  and  love  the  lost  Alzira  : 
'Tis  all  the  prayer  she  makes,  and  all  she  wishes. 
1  pity  dying  Carlos  ;  for  I  find 
His  fate  too  cruel :  ana  I  mourn  it  deeper. 
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Thro'  fear  he  has  deserv'd  it.     As  for  Zamor, 
Whose  rashness  has  reveng'd  a  country's  wrongs, 
Urg'd  by  too  keen  remembrance  of  his  own, 
I  neither  censure  nor  excuse  his  deed. 
<  I  would  have  staid  him  ;  but  he  rush'd  to  die  ; 
And  'tis  not  in  my  choice  to  live  without  him. 
Ezm.  Shed  thy  wish'd  mercy  here,  all-powerful 
Heaven!  [Exit. 

Alz.My  weeping  father  call'd  on  Heav'n  to  save  me. 
I  will  not  task  the  grace  of  Heav'n  so  far  : 
Let  me  no  longer  be,  and  I'm  not  wretched. 
The  Almighty  Christian  Power,  that  knows  me  in- 
nocent, 

Exacts  (they  say)  long  life  in  fix'd  distress; 
And  suffers' not  the  brave  to  shorten  woe. 
If  so,  the  gods,  once  mine,  were  less  severe  : 
Why  should  the  wretch,  who  hopes  not,  struggle  on, 
Thro'  viewless  lengths  of  circling  miseries, 
And  dread  the  hand  of  death  that  points  to  refuge? 
Sure  Christians,  in  this  tale,  belie  their  God. 
His  conqu'ring  favourites,    whom   he  arms   with 

thunder, 

Can  they  have  right  from  him  to  waste  the  world. 
To  drive  whole  millions  into  death's  cold  arms? 
And  shall  not  1,  for  safety,  claim  that  power 
Which  he  permits  to  them  for  martial  rage? 
Ah,  Zamor  comes  1     They  lead  him  out  to  die, 
Enter  ZAMOR  in  Chains,  guarded  ly  Spaniard*. 
Zam,  Kind   in   their    purpos'd  insult,  they  have 

brought  me, 

Where  my  expiring  soul  shall  mix  with  thine. 
Yes,  my  Alzira,  we  are  doom'd  together. 
Their  black  tribunal  has  condemn'd  us  both. 
But  Carlos  is  not  dead — that  wounds  me  deepest. 
Carles  survives,  to  boast  short  triumph  o'er  us  j 
And  dies  so  slowly,  that  our  fate  comes  first. 
Yet  he  must  die  ;  my  hand  not  err'd  so  far, 
But  he  must  die :  and  when  he  does,  my  soul 
Shall  snatch  th*  expected  moment,  hovering,  watch- 
ful, 
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And  hunt  him  in  revenge  from  star  to  star. 

Pious  Alvarez  mournful  comes  behind, 

Charg'd  with  our  bloody  sentence,  sign'd  in  council, 

That  murder  may  be  sanctified  by  form. 

My  only  grief  is,  that  thou  diest  for  me. 

Alz.  That,  that  should  leave  thy  grief  without  a 

cause. 

Since  I  am  thus  belov'd,  to  die  with  Zamor, 
Is  happiness  unhop'd.     Bless,  bless  my  fate, 
For  tnis  sole  blow,  that  could  have  broke  my  chain. 
Think  that  this  period  of  suppos'd  distress, 
This  moment,  that  unites  us,  tho'  in  death, 
Is  the  first  time  my  love  was  free  from  woe. 
The  smiling  fate  restores  me  to  myself; 
And  I  can  give  a  heart,  now  all  my  own. 
If  there's  a  cause  for  tears,  Alvarez  claims  'em : 
J,  while  he  speaks  our  doom,  shall  feel  but  his. 

Zam.  See  where  the  mourner  comes,  and  weepf 
his  errand. 

Enter  ALVAREZ. 

Alv.  Which  of  us  three  does  fortune  most  distress? 
What  an  assemblage  ours  of  mingled  woes  ? 

Zam.  Since  Heaven  will  have  it  so,  that,  from  thy 

tongue, 

I  should  receive  death's  summons,  let  it  come: 
'Twill  have  one  power  to  please — for  I  shall  hear  theef 
Do  not  then  pity,  but  condemn  me  boldly; 
And  if  thy  heart,  tho'  Spanish,  bends  beneath  it, 
Think  thou  butdoom'st  an  un  submit  ting  savage, 
Who  kill'd  thy  son,  because  unlike  his  father. 
But  what  has  poor  Alzira  done  against  thee? 
Why  must  she  die  in  whom  a  people  lives  j 
In  whom  alone  glows  that  collected  soul, 
That,  in  past  ages,  brighten'd  all  Peru  ? 
Is  innocence  a  crime  where  Spaniards  judge? 
Known,  and  assum'd  by  us,  for  all  thy  virtues, 
The  jealous  envy  of  thy  land  reclaims  thee, 
And  crops  thy  Indian  growth,  to  creep  like  Spain, 

Al~.   Wondrous  old  virtue!  obstinately  kind! 
Thou,  singly  just,  amidst  a  race  of  thieves  1 
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'Twere  to  be  base  as  they  are,  could  I  stoop 

To  deprecate  a  vengeance  duly  thine. 

For  thy  sou's  blood  be  mine  the  willing  sacrifice. 

All  I  require  is  but  escape  from  slander; 

From  poor  suspicion  of  a  guilt  I  scorn. 

Carlos,  tho'  hated,  was  a  hated  husband  ; 

Whence,  even  my  hatred  ow'd  his  life  defence. 

He  was  Alvarez'  son  too  ;  and,  as  such, 

Call'd  for  that  rev'rence  which  himself  deserv'd  not, 

As  for  thy  nation,  let  them  praise  or  blame  me  ; 

Thy  witness  only  can  be  worth  my  claim. 

As  for  my  death,  'tis  joy  to  die  with  Zamor: 

And  all  the  pain  I  suffer — is  for  thee. 

Alv.  Words  will  have  way  j  or  grief,  suppress'd  in 

vain, 

Woold  burst  its  passage  with  th'  out-rushing  soul. 
Whose  sorrows  ever  match'd  this  mingled  vscene 
Of  tenderness  with  horror?  My  son's  murderer 
Is  Zamor:  he  who  guarded  me  from  murder, 
Is  also  Zamor.     Hold  that  image  fast, 
Afflicted  nature.     Life,  unwish'd  by  me, 
Is  due  to  Zamor.     Young,  belov'd,  untry'd 
In  hope's  false  failings,  life  might  make  him  happy. 
My  taste  of  time  is  gone;  and  life,  to  me, 
Is  but  an  evening's  walk  in  rain  and  darkness. 
Father  1  am  (at  least  1  was  a  father) ; 
But  every  father  first  was  form'd  a  man  : 
And,  spite  of  nature's  call,  that  cries  for  vengeance, 
The  voice  of  gratitude  must  still  be  heard. 
Oh,  thou,  so  late  mv  daughter !  thou,  whom  yet, 
Spite  of  these  tears,  1  call  by  that  lov'd  name! 
Mistake  not  my  pursuit.     I  cannot  taste 
Those  horrible  reliefs  that  rise  from  blood. 
It  shocks  me  thro'  a  soul  that  feels  for  three. 
Hard  stroke  of  justice!  thus  to  lose  at  once, 
My  daughter,  my  deliverer,  and  my  son. 
Tne  council,  with  misguided  view  to  sooth  me, 
111  ch'ose  my  tongue  to  tell  their  dreadful  will. 
True,  I  receiv'd  the  charge  ;  for  I  had  weigh 'd  it. 
'Twere  not  impossible,  perhaps,  to  save  you  : 
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Zarnor  mi^ht  make  it  easy. 
Zam.  Can  I  doit? 

Can  Zamor  save  AUira?  Quickly  tell  me 

How,  by  what  length  of  torments,  an  4  Us  done? 
Alv.  Cast  off  thy  idol  gods,  and  be  a  Christian : 

That  singje  change  reverses  all  our  fates. 

Kind  to  the  courted  souls  of  Pagan  converts, 

We  have  a  law  remits  their  body's  doom. 

This  latent  law,  by  Heaven's  peculiar  mercy, 

Points  out  a  road,  and  gives  a  right  to  pardon. 

Religion  can  disarm  a  Christian's  anger. 

Thy  blood  becomes  a  brother's,  so  converted, 

And  with  a  living  son  repays  a  dead. 

Prevented  vengeance,  seiz'd  in  her  descent, 

So  rest^s  suspended,  and  forgets  to  fall. 

From  thy  new  faith,  Al/ira  draws  new  life; 

And  both  are  happy  here,  and  sav'd  hereafter. 

Why  an  thou  silent  ?  Is  the  task  so  hard, 

To  add  eternal  life  to  life  below  ? 

Speak from  thy  choice,  determine  my  relief, 

Fain  wou'd  I  owe  thee  yet  a  second  being. 

Yes to  restore  the  life  thou  robb'st  me  of, 

A  childless  father  wishes  thee  to  live. 

Alzira  is  a  Christian  ;  be  thou  so. 

'Tis  all  the  recompence  my  wrongs  will  urge. 

Zam.  [To  Al'ira.]  Shall  we,  thou  fairest,  noblest 
boast  of  beauty ! 

Shall  we  so  far  indulge  our  fear  to  die? 

Shall  the  soul's  baseness  bid  the  body  live? 

Shall  Zamor's  gods  bow  to  the  gods  of  Carlos? 

Why  wou'd  Alvarez  bend  me  down  to  shame? 

Why  wou'd  he  thus  become  the  spirit's  tyrant? 

Into  how  strange  a  snare  am  1  impel  I'd  ! 

Either  ALira  dies,  or  lives  to  scorn  me  ! 

Tel!  me When  fortune  gave  thee  to  my  power, 

Had  I,  at  such  a  purchase,  held  thy  life, 

Tell  me,  with  honest  truth — wou'd  thou  have  bought 

it? 

Alv.  1  shou'd  have  pray'd  the  power  I  now  im- 
plore, 

ir  2 
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To  widen,  for  his  truth,  a  heart  like  thine: 
Dark  as  it  is,  yet  worthy  to  be  Christian. 

Zam.  [To  Alzira.]  Death  has  no  pain,  but  what  1 

feel  tV>r  ihee. 

Life  has  no  power  to  charm,  but  what  thou  giv'st  it. 
Thou,  then,  art  mv  soul,  vouchsafe  to  guide  it. 
But,  think  ! — remember,  ere  thou  Uid'st  me  choose  I 
*Tis  on  a  matter  of  more  weight  than  life  ; 
'Tis  on  a  subject  that  concerns  my  gods: 

And  all  those  gods  in  one my  dear  Al/ira  ! 

1  trust  it  to  thy  honour Speak and  fix  me. 

If  thou  conceiv'st  it  shame,  thou  wilt  disdain  it. 
Alz.  Then,  hear  me,  Zaaior. — My  unhappy  fa- 
ther 

Dispos'd  my  willing  heart,  twixt  heaven  and  thee: 
The  God  he  chose  was  mine: — thou  may'st,  perhaps, 
Accuse  it,  as  the  weakness  of  my  youth: 
But, 'twas  not  so.     My  soul,  enlarg'd  and  clear, 
rTook  in  the  solemn  light  of  Christian  truth. 

1  saw at  least,  1  thought  I  saw,  conviction. 

And,  when  my  lips  abjur'd  mv  country  s  gods, 
My  secret  heart  confirm'd  the  change  within. 
But  had  I  wanted  that  directive    eal, 
Had  I  renounc'd  my  gods,  yet  still  believ'd  'em  j 

That 'had  not  been  error,  but  a  crime: 

That  had   been  mocking   Heaven's  whole  host,  at 

once ; 

The  powers  I  quitted  and  the  power  I  chose. 
A  change  like  that,  had  err'd,  beyond  the  tongue: 
And  taught  the  silent,  servile  soul,  to  lie. 
I  could  have  wish'd  that  Heaven  had  lent  thee  light, 

But  since  it  did  not let  thy  virtue  guide  thee. 

Zam.  1  knew  thy  gen'rous  choice,  before  I  heard  it. 
Who,  that  can  die  with  thee,  would  shun  such  death, 

And  live  to  his  own  infamy  ? Not  Zamor. 

Alv.  Inhuman  slighters  of  yourselves  and  mel 
Whom  honour  renders  blind,  and  virtue  cruel  ! 

[/J  dead  Marck. 

Hark  ! — the  time  presses. — These  are  sounds  of  sor- 
row. 
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Enter  Don  ALONZO,  followed  ly  a  mixed  Crowd  of 

Spaniards  and  Americans,  mournful. 
Alon.  We  bring,  obedient  to  his  last  command, 
Our  dying  captain,  yonr  unhappy  son, 
Who  lives  no  longer,  than  to  reach  your  bosom. 
A  furious  crowd  of  his  lamenting  friends 
Press  to  attend  him,  and  revenge  his  blood. 

Enter  DON  CARLOS,  Irought  in  l-y  Spanish  Soldiers, 

and  surrounded  by  a  number  of  followers,  some  of 

whom  advame  to  >>tize  ALZLK\. 

Zam.  [Infer posing. ~\   Wretches!  keep  distance.—- 

Let  Alzira  live  ; 
Mine  was  the  single  guilt — be  mine  the  vengeance. 

4lz.  Be  feasted,  ye  officious  hounds  of  blood  : 
Guiltless  or  guilty,  'tis  my  choice  to  die. 

Alu.  My  son,  my  dying  son  ! — this  silent  paleness, 
This  look  speaks  for  thee,  and  forbids  ail  hope. 

Zam.  [To  Dow  Carlos.]  Even  to  the  last  then,  thou 

maintain'pt  thy  hate  ? 

Come  ;  see  me  buffer  :   mark  my  eye ;  and  scorn  me, 
Jf  my  expiring  soul  confesses  fear. 
Look — and  be  taught,  at  least,  to  die — by  Zamor. 

2).  Carlos.   [To  Zamor.]  1  have  no  time  to  copy 

out  thy  virtues  : 

But  there  are  some  cf  mine  I  come  to  teach  thee. 
J  shou'd,  in  life,  have  giv'n  thy  pride  example: 
Take  it,  too  iate,  in  death  ;  and  mark  it  well. 
[To  Alv.     Sir,  my  departing  spirit  staid  its  journey, 
First,  till  my  eyes  might  leave  their  beams  in  yours; 
And  their  dim  lights  expire  amidst  your  blessing. 
Next,  xvhat  you  taught  me,  'tis  my  task  to  shew, 
And  die  the  son  of  your  paternal  virtue. 

E^er  in  life's  warm  race,  I  never  stopp'd 

To  look  behind  me,  and  review  my  way. 
But,  at  the  goal,  before  I  j'idg'd  it  near, 

I  start and  recollect  forgotten  slidings. 

On  jhe  grave's  serious  verge  I  turn — and  see 

Humanity  oppress'd,  to  cherish  pride: 

Heaven  has  reveng'd  the  earth  : — and  Heav'n  is  just ! 
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Cou'd  my  own  blood  but  expiate  what  I  shed, 
All  my  rasb  sword  has  drawn  from  suft'ring  inno- 
cence, 

1  shou'd  lie  down  in  dust — and  rest  in  peace. 
Cheated  by  prosp'rous  fortune,  death  deals  plainly  ; 
But — I  have  learnt  to  live,  when  life  forsakes  me. 
Safe  and  forgiven  be  the  hand  I  fall  by. 
Power  is  yet  mine;  and  it  absolves  my  murder. 
Live,  my  proud  enemy,  and  live  in  freedom. 

Live and  observe,  tho'  Christians  oft  act  ill, 

They  must  forgive  ill  actions  in  another. 

«— Ezmont,  my  friend!  and  you,  ye  friendless  Indians  I 

Subjects,  not  slaves !  be  rul'd  henceforth  by  law. 

Be  grateful  to  my  pity,  though  'twas  late ; 

And  teach  your  country's  kings  to  fear  no  longer. 

—Rival,  learn  hence  the  dift'rence  twixt  our  gods: 

Thine  have  inspir'd  thee  to  pursue  revenge; 

But  mine,  when  that  revenge  had  reach 'd  my  life. 

Command  me  to  esteem,  and  give  thee  pardon. 

Alv.  Virtues  like  these,  my  son,  secure  thy  peace; 
But  double  the  distress  qf  us'who  lose  thee. 

Ah:  Of  all  the  painful  wonders  thou  hast  caus'd  me, 
This  change,  this  language,  will  afflict  me  most ! 

Zam.  Die  soon,  or  live  for  ever — If  thou  thus 
Go'ston,  to  charm  my  anger  into  envy, 
1  shall  repent  I  was  not  born  a  Christian, 
And  hate  the  justice  that  compell'd  my  blow  ! 

J).  Carlos.  I  will  go  farther  yet ; — I  will  not  leave 

thee. 

Till  I  have  soften'd  envy  into  friendship. 
Mournful  Alnra  has  been  too  unhappy. 
Lov'd  to  distress,  and  married  to  misfortune ! 
I  wou'd  do  something  to  atone  her  wrongs ; 
And  with  a  softer  sense,  imprint  her  pity. 
Take  her — and  owe  her  to  the  hand  she  hates. 
Live — and  remember  me  without  a  curse. 
Resume  lost  empire  o'er  your  conquered  states  : 
Be  friends  to  Spain  : — nor  enemies  to  me. 
[To  Alvarez.] — Vouchsafe  my  claim,  sir,  to  this  son, 
this  daughter : 
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And  be  both  father  and  protector  too. 

May  Heaven  and  you  be  kind  !  and  they  be  Chris-, 

tians  ! 

Zam.  I  stand  immoveable — confus'd — astonish'd  I 
If  these  are  Christian  virtues,  1  am  Christian. 
The  faith  that  can  inspire  this  gen'rous  change, 
Must  be  divine — and  glows  with  all  its  God. 
— Friendship,  and  constancy,  and  right,  and  pity, 
All  these  were  lessons  I  had  learnt  before. 
But  this  unnatural  grandeur  of  the  soul 
7s  more  than  mortal;  and  out-reaches  virtue. 
It  draws — it  charms — it  binds  me  to  be  Christian. 
It  bids  me  blush  at  my  remember'd  rashness  : 
Curse  my  revenge — and  pay  thee  all  my  love. 

[Throws  himself  at  his  feet. 
Alz.  A  widow'd  wife,  blushing  to  be  thus  late, 
In  her  acknowledgment  of  tender  pity ; 
Low,  at  your  injur'd  feet,  with  prostrate  heart, 

[Kneels  with  Zamor. 
Weeps  your  untimely  death,  and  thanks  your  good- 

ness. 

•  Torn  by  contending  passions,  I  want  power 
To  speak  a  thousand  truths,  1  see  you  merit : 
But  honour  and  confess  your  greatness  wrong'd. 

D.  Carlos,  Weep  not,  Alxira — I  forgive  again. 
—For  the  last  time,  my  father,  lend  your  bosom. 
Live  to  be  bless'd  ! — and  make  Al/ira  so  J 
Remember,  Zamor — that  a  Christian  !— Oh!   [Dies. 
Alv.  [To  Ezmont.]  I  see  the  hand  of  Heaven  in 

onr  misfortune. 
But  justice  strikes ;  and  sufTrers  must  submit. 

Woes  are  good  counsellors  ;  and  kindly  show, 
What  prosperous  error  never  lets  us  know. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 


EPILOGUE. 

Spoken  by  ALZIRA. 

THE  fifth  act  pass'd,  you'll  think  it  strange  to  find 
My  scene  of  deep  distress  is  yet  behind. 
Tasked  for  I  he  epilogue,  L  fear  you'll  blame 
My  want — of  what  you  love.  I  e  hind  that  name. 
But,  for  my  soul,  /  can't  from  such  high  scening 
Descend,  plum  down  at  once — to  double  meaning. 
Judges!  protect  me — and  pronounce  it  fit, 
That  solemn  stnse  should  end  with  serious  wit. 
When  the  full  heart  overflows  with  pleasing  pain, 
Win}  should  we  wish  to  make  th'  impression  vain? 
Why,  when  two  thinking  hours  havefix'd  the  play , 
Should  two  light  minufes  laugh  its  use  away? 
*Twere  to  proclaim,  our  virtues  but  a  jest, 
Should  they  who  ridicule  'em  please  us  besf. 
ATo — rather  at  your  actor's  hands  require 
Off  rings  more  apt;  and  a  sublimerfire! 
thoughts  that  may  rivet,  not  efface,  the  scene : 
Aids  to  the  mind;  not  flatt'ries  for  the  spleen. 
When  love,  hate,  pity — daulf,  hope,  grief,  and  ragef 
With  clashing  influence  fire  the  glowing  stage  j 
When  the  'touch  d  heart,  relenting  into  woe, 
From  others' fate  does  its  own  danger  know  : 
When  soft'ning  tenderness  unlocks  the  mind, 
And  the  stretch' d  bosom  fakes  in  all  mankind: 
Sure,  'tis  no  time  for  the  bold  hand  of  wit 
To  snatch  back  virtues  from  the  plunder' d  pit. 
Still  be  it  ours  to  give  you  scenes  thus  strong. 
And  yours  to  cherish  and  retain  'em  long  ! 
Then  shall  the  stage  its  general  use  endear  j 
And  every  virtue  gather  firmness  here. 
Pow'r  be  to  pardon — wealth  to  pity  mov'd ; 
And  truth  be  taught  the  art  to  grow  belov'd: 
Women  to  charm  with  fast  and  sure  effect ; 
And  men  to  love' em  with  a  soft  respect ; 
Till  all  alike  some  different  motive  rouses^ 
And  tragedy,  unfarc'd,  invites  full  houses. 

Printed bj'  M'Donald  a  .4  Son,  JJ. Green  Arbour  Court. 
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TO  THE  MOST  ILLUSTRIOUS 

JOHN,  DUKE  OF  ARGYLE. 

THIS  play,  at  last,  through  many  difficulties,  has 
made  way  to  throw  itself  at  your  Grace's  feet:  and 
considering  what  well-meant  attempts  were  made  to 
intercept  it  in  its  course  to  so  great  an  honour,  I  have 
had  reason  not  to  think  it  entirely  successful,  till 
(where  my  ambition  always  designed  it)  I  found  it 
safe  in  your  protection :  which  when  several  means 
had  failed  of  making  it  less  worthy  of,  the  spleen 
ended  with  the  old  gopd-  nature  that  was  offered  to  my 
first  play,  viz.  that  it  was  none  of  my  own  ;  but 
that's  a  praise  I  have  indeed  some  reason  to  be  proud 
of,  since  you r  Grace,  from  evincing  circumstances,  is 
able  to  divide  the  malice  from  the  compliment. 

The  best  critics  have  long  and  justly  complained, 
that  the  coarseness  of  most  characters  in  onr  late  co- 
medies, have  been  unfit  entertainments  for  people  of 
quality,  especially  the  ladies:  and  therefore  I  was 
long  in  hopes  that  some  able  pen  (whose  expectations 
did  not  hang  upon  the  profits  of  success)  would  ge- 
nerously attempt  to  reform  the  town  into  a  better  taste 
than  the  world  generally  allows  them :  but  nothing  of 
that  kind  having  lately  appeared,  that  would  give  me 
an  opportunity  of  being  wise  at  another's  expence,  I 
found  it  impossible  any  longer  to  resist  the  secret 
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temptation  of  my  vanity,  and  so  even  struck  the  first 
blowVjnyself:  and  the  event  has  now  convinced  me, 
that  whoever  sticks  closely  to  nature,  can't  easily 
write  above  the  understanding  of  the  galleries,  though 
at  the  same  time  he  may  possibly  deserve  applause  of 
the  boxes. 

This  play,  before  its  trial  on  the  stage,  was  exa- 
mined by  several  people  of  quality,  that  came  into 
your  Grace's  opinion  of  its  being  ajust,  a  proper,  and 
diverting  attempt  in  comedy;  but  few  of  them  carried 
the  compliment  beyond  their  private  approbation: 
for  when  I  was  wishing  for  a  little  farther  hope,  they 
stopped  short  of  your  Grace's  penetration,  and  only 
kindly  wished  me  what  they  seemed  to  fear,  and  you 
assured  me  of,  a  general  success. 

But  your  Grace  has  been  pleased,  not  only  to  en- 
courage me  with  your  judgment  ;  but  have  likewise, 
by  your  favourable  influence  in  the  bounties  that 
were  raised  for  me  the  third  and  sixth  day,  defended 
me  against  any  hazards  of  an  entire  disappointment 
from  so  bold  an  undertaking:  and  therefore,  what- 
ever the  world  may  think  of  me,  as  one  tl)ey  call  a 
poet,  yet  I  am  confident,  as  your  Grace  understands 
me,  I  shall  not  want  your  belief,  when  I  assure  you, 
that  this  dedication  is  the  result  of  a  profound  ac- 
knowledgment, an  artless  inclination,  proudly  glad 
and  grateful. 

And  if  the  dialogue  of  the  following  scenes  flows 
with  more  easy  turn  of  thought  and  spirit,  than  what 
I  have  usually  produced ;  I  shall  not  yet  blame  some 
people  for  saying  'tis  not  my  own,  unless  they  knew 
at  the  same  time  I  owe  most  of  it  to  the  many  stolen 
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observations  I  have  made  from  your  Grace's  manner 
of  conversing. 

And  if  ever  the  influences  of  your  Grace's  more 
shining  qualites  should  persuade  me  to  attempt  a 
tragedy,  I  shall  then  with  the  same  freedom  horrow 
all  the  ornamental  virtues  of  my  hero,  where  now 
I  only  am  indebted  for  part  of  the  fine  gentleman. 
Greatness  of  birth  and  mind,  sweetness  of  temper, 
flowing  from  the  fixt  and  native  principles  of  courage 
and  of  honour,  are  beauties  that  1  reserve  for  a  far- 
ther opportunity  of  expressing  the  zeal  and  gratitude 
of, 

My  Lord, 

Your  Grace's  most  obedient, 

And  most  obliged  humble  servant, 
COLLEY  CIBBER. 


a  .1 


CRITIQUE. 

THIS  comedy,  as  it  would  do  honour  to  the  pen 
of  any  modern,  will  establish  the  fame  of  Colley 
Gibber. 

It  abounds  in  correct  delineations  of  polished  life, 
and  many  shrewd  sentiments  of  character.  There  is 
a  delicacy  in  the  recovery  of  the  libertine,  which  every 
reader  or  spectator  feels  and  receives  as  a  lesson  by 
which  the  heart  may  become  the  better. 
"  Your  GENTLENESS  shall  move, 

"  More  than  your  FORCE  move  us  to  gentleness." 

For  so,  in  the  language  of  Shakspeare,  it  might  be 
said  to  every  reformer  whose  disciplne  seems  harsh 
and  unpalatable. 

Of  Gibber,  every  reader,  except  the  dramatic,  will 
no  doubt  be  sufficiently  ready  to  join  in  the  splenetic 
abuse,  by  which  a  good  poet  has  marked  him  for  de- 
f  rision.  Time,  not  in  this  case  as  in  most  others,  will 
find  its  rectifying  power  applied  jn  vain.  The  idle 
injustice  of  the  satirist  will  remain  from  the  predo- 
minance of  verse,  and  thus  demonstrate  that  the  poet 
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and  the  priest,  over  and  above  their  Roman  designa- 
tion by  the  same  name,  should,  if  possible,  parti- 
cipate their  qualities, 'that  humanity  and-rhime  might 
go  together,  and  the  glitter  of  verse  be  never  abused 
to  embalm  injustice. 

In  order  that,  as  far  as  depends  upon  the  present 
writer,  the  indecent  acrimony  of  Pope  may  be  de- 
feated, the  following  extracts  are  made  from  a  manly 
appeal  of  Gibber  to  his  puny,  yet  venomous  enemy. 

After  an  explicit  challenge  to  prove  that  he  ever 
•was  otherwise  than  Mr.  Pope's  admirer,  and  remark- 
ing upon  the  miserable  excuse  for  his  attacks — the 
dullness  of  those  he  assailed — he  goes  on  : 

"  No,  sure,  dullness  can  be  no  vice  or  crime,  or 
*'  is  at  worst  but  a  misfortune,  and  you  ought  no 
"  more  to  censure  or  revile  a  man  for  it,  than  for  his 
"  being  blind  or  lame;  the  cruelty  or  injustice  will 
"  be  evidently  equal  either  way.  But,  if  you  please, 
"  I  will  wave  this  part  of  my  argument,  and  for 
"  once  take  no  advantage  of  it — but  will  suppose 
"  dullness  to  be  actually  criminal,  and  then  will 
*'  leave  it  to  yonr  own  conscience  to  declare,  whe- 
"  theryou  really  think  I  am  generally  so  guilty  of  it, 
"  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  the  dull  fellow  you  make 
**  of  me.  Now,  if  the  reader  will  call  upon  my  con- 
"  science  to  speak  upon  the  question,  1  do  from  my 
"  heart  solemnly  declare,  that  1  don't  believe  you 
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te  do  think  so  of  me.  This,  I  grant,  may  be  vanity  in 
"  me  to  say .'  but  if  what  I  believe  is  true,  what  a  slo- 
**  venly  conscience  do  you  shew  your  face  with. 

*'  Now,  sir,  as  for  my  scurrility,  whenever  a  proof 
*'  can  be  produced,  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  it  to 
"  you,  or  any  one  man  living,  I  will  shamefully  un- 
**  say  all  I  have  said,  and  confess  I  have  deserved 
"  the  various  names  you  have  called  me." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  preceding  is  the 
language  of  truth.  Indeed,  the  whole  letter  is  con- 
vincing as  day  light.  It  was  printed  by  Lewis  of 
Russel-strect,  date  1742. 


PROLOGUE. 

OF  all  the  various  vices  of  the  age, 

And  shoals  of  Jbols  expos'd  upon  the  stage, 

How  Jew  are  lash'd  that  call  for  satires  rage! 

What  can  you  think  to  see  our  plays  so  full 

Of  madmen,  coxcombs,  and  the  driveling  fool? 

Of  cits,  of  sharpers,  rakes,  and  roaring  bullies, 

Of  cheats,  of  'cuckolds,  aldermen,  and  cullies? 

Would  not  one  swear,  'twere  taken  for  a  rule, 

Thai:  satire's  rod,  in  the  dramatic  school, 

Was  only  meant  for  the  incorrigible  fool? 

As  if  too  vice  and  folly  were  con/in  d 

To  the  vile  scum  alone  of  human  kind; 

Creatures  a  muse  should  scorn:  such  abject  trash 

Deserves  nof  satire's  but  the  hangman  s  lash. 

Wretches  so  far  shut  out  from  sense  of  shame, 

Newgate  or  Bedlam  only  should  reclaim ; 

For  satire  ne'er  was  meant  to  make  wild  monsters  tame. 

No,  Sirs 

We  rather  think  the  persons  Jit  for  plays, 
Are  they  whose  birth  and  education  says 
They've  every  help  that  should  improve  mankind t 
Yet  still  live  slaves  to  a  vile  tainted  mind; 
Such  as  in  wit  are  often  seen  C  abound, 
And  yet  have  some  weak  part,  where  folly's  found; 
For  follies  sprout  like  weeds,  highest  in  fruitful  ground. 
And  'tis  observed,  the  garden  of  the  mind 
To  no  infestive  weed's  so  much  inclined, 
As  the  rank  pride  that  some  from  affectation  find,. 
A  folly  too  well  known  to  make  its  court 
With  most  success  among  the  better  sort. 
Such  are  the  persons  tee  to-day  provide, 
And  nature's  fools  for  once  are  laid  aside. 
This  is  the  ground,  on  which  our  ploy  we  build; 
But  in  the  structure  must  to  judgment  yield: 
And  where  the  poet  fails  in  art,  or  care, 
We  beg  your  wonted  mercy  to  the  player. 
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THE  CARELESS  HUSBAND. 

ACT  I.    SCENE  F. 

Sir  CHARLES  EASY'*  Lodgings.     Enter  Lady  EASY 
alone. 

Lady  Easy.  WAS  ever  woman's  spirit  by  an  inju- 
rious husband,  broke  like  mine?  A  vile  licentious  man! 
must  he  bring  home  his  follies  too  ?  Wrong  me  with 
my  very  servant!  O!  how  tedious  a  relief  is  patience! 
and  yet  in  my  condition  'tis  the  only  remedy :  for  to  re- 
proach him  with  my  wrongs,  is  taking  on  myself  the 
means  of  a  redress,  bidding  defiance  to  his  falsehood, 
and  naturally  but  provoke  him  to  undo  me.  The 
uneasy  thought  of  my  continual  jealousy  may  teaze 
him  to  a  fixt  aversion;  and  hitherto,  though  he  neg- 
lects, I  cannot  think  he  hates  me. — It  must  be  so: 
since  I  want  power  to  please  him,  he  never  shall  up- 
braid me  with  an  attempt  of  making  him  uneasy — • 
My  eyes  and  tongue  shall  yet  he  blind  and  silent  to 
my  wrongs;  nor  would  J  have  him  think  my  virtue 
could  suspect  him,  till  by  some  gross  apparent  proof 
of  his  misdoing,  he  forces  me  to  see — and  to  for- 
give it. 

Enfer  EDGING  hastily. 

Edg.  O  madam! 

L.  Easy.  What's  the  matter? 

Edg.  I  have  the  strangest  thing  to  shew  your  lady- 
ship  such  a  discovery 

L.  Easy.  You  are  resolved  to  make  it  without 
much  cen-mony,  I  find.  What's  the  business,  pray? 

Edg.  The  business,  madam,  I  have  not  patience  to 
tell  you;  I  am  out  of  breath  at  the  verv  thoughts 
onV;  I  shall  not  be  able  to  speak  this  half  hour. 

L.  Easy.  Not  to  the  purpose,  1  believe!  but  me- 
thinks  you  talk  impertinently  wiih  a  great  deal  of  ease. 

Edg".  Nay,  madam,  perhaps  not  so  impertinent  as 
your  ladyship  thinks  :  there  is  that  will  speak  to  the 
purpose,  1  am  sure — A  base  msui —  [Gives  a  letter, 
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L.  Easy.  What  is  this?  An  open  letter!  Whence 
comes  it '. 

Edg.  Nay,  read  it,  madam,  you  will  soon  guess — 
If  these  are  the  tricks  of  husbands,  keep  me  a  maid 
still,  say  I. 

L.  Easy.  [Looking  on  the  superscription.']  To  Sir 
Charles  Easy!  Ha!  Too  well  I  know  this  hateful 
hand. — O  my  heart:  but  I  must  veil  my  jealousy, 
which  'tis  not  fit  this  creature  should  suppose  I  ain 
acquainted  with.  \_Aside.~\  This  direction  is  to  your 
master  ;  how  came  you  by  it? 

Edg.  Why,  madam,  as  my  master  was  laying  down, 
after  he  came  in  from  hunting,  he  sent  me  into  his 
dressing- room  to  fetch  his  snuff-box  out  of  his  waist- 
coat-pocket, and  so  as  I  was  searching  for  the  box, 
madam,  there  I  found  this  wicked  letter  from  a  mis- 
tress; which  I  had  no  sooner  read,  but,  I  declare  it, 
rny  very  blood  rose  at  him  again;  methought  1  could 
have  torn  him  and  her  to  pieces. 

L  Easy.  Intolerable!  This  odious  thing's  jealous 
of  him  herself,  and  wants  me  to  join  with  her  in  a  re- 
venge upon  him — Sure  I  am  iallen,  indeed!  But 
'twere  to  make  me  lower  yet,  to  let  her  think  I  un- 
derstand her.  inside. 

Edg.  Nay,  pray,  madam,  read  it,  you  will  be  out 
of  patience  at  it. 

L.Easy.  You  are  bold,  mistress;  has  my  indul- 
gence, or  your  master's  good  humour,  flattered  you 
into  the  assurance  of  reading  his  letters;  a  liberty  I 
never  gave- myself — Here — lay  it  where  you  had  it 
immediately — should  he  know  of  your  sauciness, 
'twould  not  be  my  favour  could  protect  you. 

['Exit  L.  Easv. 

Edg.  Your  favour!  marry  come  up!  sure  I  don't 
depend  upon  your  favour ! — It's  not  come  to  that,  I 
hope. — Poor  creature — don't  you  think  I  am  my  mas- 
ter's mistress  for  nothing — You  shall  find,  mad/m,  I 
won't  be  snapt  up  as  I  have  been — Not  but  it  vexes 
me  to  think  she  should  not  be  as  uneasy  as  I.  I  am 
sure  he  is  a  base  man  to  me,  and  J  could  cry  my  ev«»s 
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out  that  she  should  not  think  him  as  bad  to  her  every 
jot.  If  am  wronged,  sure  she  may  very  well  expect 
it,  that  is  but  his  wife — A  conceited  thing — she  need 
not  be  so  easy  neither — I  am  as  handsome  as  she,  I 
hope — Here's  my  master — I'll  try  whether  I  am  to 
be  hutfd  by  her,  or  no.  [Walks  behind. 

Enter  Sir  CHARLES  EASY. 

Sir  Cha.  So!  The  day  is  come  again! — Life  but 
rises  to  another  stage,  and  the  same  dull  journey  is 
before  us. — How  like  children  do  we  judge  of  hap- 
piness! When  I  was  stinted  in  my  fortune,  almost 
every  thing  was  a  pleasure  to  me,  because  most  things 
then  being  out  of  my  reach,  1  had  always  the  plea- 
sure of  hoping  for  them;  now  fortune's  in  my  hand, 
she  is  as  insipid  us  an  old  acquaintance — It  is  mighty 
silly,  faith. — Just  the  same  thing  by  my  wife,  too;' 
I  am  told  she  is  extremely  handsome,  nay,  and  have 
heard  a  great  many  people  say  she  is  certainly  the  best 
woman  in  the  world — Why,  1  don't  know  but  she 
may,  yet  I  could  never  find  that  her  person  or  good 
qualities  gave  me  any  concern — In  my  eye,  the  wo- 
man has.no  more  charms  than  my  mother. 

Edg.  Hum! — he  takes  no  notice  of  me  yet — I'll  let 
him  see  I  can  take  as  little  notice  of  \\\m~  \_She  walks 
by  him  graisefy,  he  turns  her  alout  and  holds  her,  she 
struggled]  Pray,  sir! 

Sir  Cha.  A  pretty  pert  air,  that — I'll  humour  it — 
What's  the  matter,  child  ?  Are  not  you  well  ?  Kiss 
me,  hussy. 

Edg.  No,  the  deuce  fetch  me  if  1  do. 

ISir  Cha.  Has  any  thing  put  thee  out  of  humour, 
love  ? 

Edg.  No,  sir,  'tis  not  worth  my  being  out  of  hu- 
mour at — tho' if  ever  you  have  any  thing  to  say  to 
rne  again,  I'll  be  burned. 

Sir  Cha.  Somebody  has  belied  me  to  thee. 

Edg.  No,  sir,  'tis  you  have  belied  yourself  to  me — . 
Did  not  1  ask  you,  when  you  first  made  a  fool  of  me, 
if  you  would  be  always  constant  to  me;  and  did  not 
you  say,  1  might  be  sure  you  would?  And  here, 
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instead  of  that,  you  are  going  on  in  your  old  intrigue 
with  my  Lady  Graveairs.— 

Sir  Cha.  So 

Edg.  Beside,  don't  you  suffer  my  lady  to  huff  me 
every  day  as  if  I  were  her  dog,  or  had  no  more  con- 
cern with  you — I  declare  I  won't  bear  it,  and  she 
shan't  think  to  huff  me — for  aught  1  know  I  am  as 
agreeable  as  she :  and  tho'  she  dares  not  take  any  no- 
tice of  your  baseness  to  her,  you  shan't  think  to  use 
me  so — and  so  pray  take  your  nasty  letter — I  know 
the  hand  well  enough — for  my  part  I  won't  stay  in 
the  family  to  be  abused  at  this  rate  :  I,  that  have  re- 
fused lords  and  dukes  for  your  sake  ;  I'd  have  you  to 
know,  sir,  I  have  had  as  many  blue  and  green  rib- 
bons after  me,  for  aught  I  know,  as  would  have  made 
me  a  falbala  apron. 

Sir  Cha.  My*  Lady  Graveairs!  my  nasty  letter!  and 
I  won't  stay  in  the  family!  Death!  I'm  in  a  pretty 
condition  ! — What  an  unlimited  privilege  has  this  jade 
got  from  being  a  whore? 

Edg.  I  suppose,  sir,  you  think  to  use  every  body 
as  yon  rio  your  wife. 

Sir  Cha.  My  wife,  hah !  Come  hither  Mrs.  Edging; 
hark  you,  drab.  [Seizing  her  In/  ike  shoulder. 

Edg.  Oh  !  T 

Sir  Cha.  When  you  speak  of  my  wife,  you  are  to 
say  your  lady,  and  you  are  never  to  speak  ot  your  lady 
to  me  in  any  regard  of  her  being  my  wife — for  look 
you,  child,  you  are  not  her  strumpet,  but  mine,  there- 
fore I  only  give  you  leave  to  be  saucy  with  me. — In 
the  next  place,  you  are  never  to  suppose  there  is  any 
such  person  as  my  Lady  Graveairs ;  and  lastly,  my 
pretty  one,  how  came  you  by  this  letter? 

Etig.  It's  no  matter,  perhaps. 

Sir  Cha.  Aye,  but  if  you  should  not  tell  me  quick- 
ly, how  are  yon  sure  I  won't  take  a  great  piece  of 
flesh  out  of  vour  shoulder? — My  dear.  [Shakes  her. 

Edg.  O  lud  !  O  lud  !  I  will  tell  you,  sir. 

Sir  Cha.  Quickly,  then 

Edg.  Oh  !  I  took  it  out  of  your  pocket,  sir. 
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Sir  Cha.  When  ? 

-EWg.  Oh !  this  morning,  when  you  sent  me  for 
your  snuff-box. 

Sir  Cha.  And  your  ladyship's  pretty  curiosity  has 
looked  it  over,  1  presume — ha —  [Shakes  her  again. 

Edg.  O  lud!  dear  sir,  don't  be  angry — indeed  I'll 
never  touch  one  again. 

Sir  Cha.  I  don't  believe  you  will,  and  I'll  tell  you 
how  you  shall  be  sure  you  never  will. 

Edg.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  Cha.  By  stedfastly  believing  that  the  next  time 
you  offer  it,  you  will  have  your  pretty  white  neck 
twisted  behind  you. 

Edg.  Yes,  sir.  [Curfsying. 

Sir  Cha.  And  you  will  be  sure  to  remember  every 
thing  I  have  said  to  you! 

T"»     7  "X  7  ' 

Jzdg.    xes,  sir. 

Sir  Cha.  And  now,  child,  I  was  not  angry  with  your 
person,  but  your  follies ;  which,  since  1  find  you  are  a 
little  sensible  of — don't  be  wholly  discouraged — for  I 
believe  I — I  shall  have  occasion  for  you  again— 

Edg.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  Cha.  In  the  mean  time,  let  me  hear  no  more 
of  your  lady,  child. 

JEdg.  No,  sir. 

Sir  Cha.  Here  she  comes  :  begone. 

Edg.  Yes,  sir — Oh!  I  was  never  so  frightened  in 
my  life.  [j£nV. 

Sir  Cha.  So!  good  discipline  makes  good  soldiers 
— It  often  puzzles  me  to  think,  from  my  own  care- 
lessness, and  my  wife's  continual  good  humour,  whe- 
ther she  really  knows  any  thing  of  the  strength  of 
my  forces — I'll  sift  her  a  little. 

Enter  Lady  EASY. 

My  dear,  how  do  you  do?  You  are  dressed  very  early 
to-day:  are  you  going  out? 

L.  Easy.  Only  to  church,  my  dear. 

Sir  Cha.  Is  it  so  late,  then? 

L.  Easy.  The  bell  has  just  rung. 

Sir  Cha.  Well,  child,  how  does  Windsor  air  agree 
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with  you?  Do  you  find    yourself  any  better  yet?   or 
have  you  a.  mind  to  go  to  London  again? 

L.  Easy.  No,  indeed,  my  dear;  the  air  is  so  very 
pleasant,  that  if  it  were  a  place  of  less  company,  I 
could  he  content  to  end  my  days  here. 

SirCha.  Pr'ythee,  my  dear/  what  sort  of  company 
would  most  please  you. 

L.  Easy.  When  business  would  permit  it,  yours; 
and  in  your  absence  a  sincere  friend,  that  were  truly 
happy  in  an  honest  husband,  to  set  a  cheerful  hour 
and  talk  in  mutual  praise  of  our  condition. 

Sir  Cha.  Are  you  then  really  very  happy,  my  dear? 

L.Eaay.  Why  should  you  question  it? 

[Smiling  on  him. 

Sir  Cha.  Because  I  fancy  I  am  not  so  good  to  you 
as  I  should  be. 

L.  Easy.  Pshaw. 

Sir  Cha.  Nay,  the  deuce  take  me  if  I  don't  really 
confess  myself  so  bad,  that  I  have  often  wondered 
how  any  woman  of  your  sense,  rank,  and  person, 
could  think  it  worth  her  while  to  have  so  many  use- 
less good  qualities. 

L.  Easy.  Fie,  my  dear. 

Sir  Cha.  By  my  soul,  I  am  serious. 

L.  Easy.  1  cannot  boast  of  my  good  qualities,  nor 
if  I  could,  do  I  believe  you  think  them  useless. 

Sir  Cha.  Nay,  I  sulSmit  to  you — Don't  you  find 
them  so  ?  Do  vou  perceive  that  I  am  one  tittle  the 
better  husbamf  for  your  being  so  good  a  wife? 

L    Easy.   Pshaw!  you  jest  with  me. 

Sir  Cha.  Upon  my  life  I  don't — Tell  me  truly,  ,was 
you  never  jealous  of  me.  ? 

L.  Easy.  Did  I  ever  give  you  any  sign  of  it? 

Sir  Cha.  Urn — that's    true but   do  you  really 

think  1  never  ^ave  you  occasion  ? 

L.  Easy.  That's  an  odd  question — but  suppose  you 
had? 

Sir  Cha.  Why  then,  what  good  has  your  virtue 
done  you,  since  all  the  good  qualities  of  it  could 
not  keep  me  to  yourself. 
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L.Easy.  What  occasion  have  you  given  me  to  sup* 
pose  I  have  not  kept  you  to  myself? 

Sir  Cha.  I  given  you  occasion  ! — Fie !  my  dear — you 
may  be  sure — I — look  you,  that  is  not  the  thing,  but 
still  a — (death!  what  a  blunder  have  1  made?)  — a — 
still,  I  say,  madam,  you  shan't  make  me  believe  you 
have  never  been  jealous  of  me;  not  that  you  ever 
had  any  real  cause,  but  I  know  women  of  your  prin- 
ciples have  more  pride  than  those  that  have  no  prin- 
ciples at  all ;  and  where  there  is  pride,  there  must  be 
some  jealousy — so  that  if  you  are  jealous,  my  dear, 
you  know  you  wrong  me,  and— - 

L.Easy.  Why  then,  upon  my  word,  my  dear,  I 
don't  know  that  ever  1  wronged  you  that  way  in  my 
life. 

Sir  Cha.  But  suppose  I  had  given  a  real  cause  to  be 
jealous,  how  would  you  do  then? 

L.  Easy.  It  must  be  a  very  substantial  one  that 
makes  me  jealous, 

Sir  Cha.  Say  it  were  a  substantial  one;  suppose 
now  I  were  well  with  a  woman  of  your  own  acquaint- 
ance, that  under  pretence  of  frequent  visits  to  you, 
should  only  come  to  carry  on  an  affair  with  me — sup- 
pose now  my  Lady  Graveairs  and  I  were  great? 

L.  Easy.  Would  I  could  not  suppose  it!     [Aside. 

Sir  Cha.  If  I  come  oft  here,  I  believe  I  am  pretty 
safe.  [Aside.] — Suppose,  I  say,  my  lady  and  I  were 
so  very  familiar,  that  not  only  yourself,  but  half  the 
town  should  see  it  ? 

L.  Ea<>y.  Then  I  should  cry  myself  sick  in  some 
dark  closet,  and  forget  my  tears  when  you  spoke 
kindly  tome 

Sir  Cha.  The  most  convenient  piece  of  virtue,  sure, 
that  ever  wife  was  mistress  of.  [Aside. 

L.  Easy.  But  pray,  my  dear,  did  you  ever  think 
that  I  had  any  ill  thoughts  of  my  Lady  Graveairs? 

Sir  Cha,  Ofie!  child;  only  you  know  she  and  I 
used  to  be  a  little  free  sometimes,  so  I  had  a  mind  to 
see  if  you  thought  there  xvas  any  harm  in  it ;  but  since 
I  find  you  very  easy,  I  think  myself  obliged  to  tell 
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you,  that  upon  my  soul,  my  dear,  I  have  so  little  re- 
gard to  her  person,  that  the  deuce  take  me,  if  I  weuld 
not  as  soon  have  an  affair  with  thy  woman. 

L.  Easy.  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  should  as  soon  sus- 
pect you  with  one  as  t'other. 

Sir  Cka.  Poor  dear — should'st  thou? — give  me  a 
kiss, 

L.  Easy.  Pshaw!  you  don't  care  to  kiss  me. 

Sir  Cha.  By  my  soul,  I  do — 1  wish  I  may  die,  if 
J  don't  think  you  a  very  fine  woman. 

L.  Easy.  I  only  wish  you  would  think  me  a  good 
wife.  [Kisses  her.  \  But  pray,  my  dear,  w  hat  has  made 
you  so  strangely  inquisitive? 

Sir  Cka.  Inquisitive — Why — a — I  don't  know, 
one  is  always  saying;  one  foolish  thing  or  another — Toll 
leroll.  [Sings 'and  talks. ~\  My  dear,"  what!  are  we  ne- 
ver to  have  any  ball  here?  Toll  le  roll.  1  fancy  I 
could  recover  my  dancing  again,  if  J  would  but  prac- 
tise. Toll  loll  loll! 

L.  Easy.  This  excess  of  carelessness  to  me  excuses 
half  his  vices.     If  1  can  make  him  once  think  seri- 
ously— Time  yet  may  be  my  friend. 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  Lord  Morelove  gives  his  service — 

Sir  Cha.  Lord  Morelove!  where  is  he? 

Serv.  At  the  Chocolate-house;  he  called  me  to 
him  as  I  went  by,  and  bid  me  to  tell  your  honour  he'll 
wait  upon  you  presently. 

L.  Easy.  I  thought  you  had  not  expected  him  here 
again  this  season,  my  dear. 

Sir  Cha.  I  thought  so  too,  but  you  see  there's  no 
depending  upon  the  resolution  of  a  man  that's  in 
love. 

L.  Easy.  Is  there  a  chair? 

Serv.  Yes,  madam.  [Exit  Servant. 

L.  Easy.  I  suppose  Lady  Betty  Modish  has  drawn 
him  hither. 

Sir  Cha.  Aye,  poor  soul,  for  all  his  bravery,  I  am 
afraid  so. 

L.  Easy.  Well,  my  dear,  I  ha'n't  time  to  ask  my 
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lord  how  he  does  now ;  you'll  excuse  me  to  him,  but 
I  hope  you'll  make  him  dine  with  us. 

Sir  Cha.  I'll  ask  him.  If  you  see  Lady  Betty  at 
prayers,  make  her  dine  too  ;  but  don't  take  any  notice 
of  my  lord's  being  in  town. 

L.  Easy.  Very  well !  it  1  should  not  meet  her  there, 
I'll  call  at  her  lodgings. 

Sir  Cha.  Do  so. 

L.Easy.  My  dear,  your  servant.     SExit  L.  Easy. 

Sir  Cha.  My  dear,  I'm  yours. Well!  oneway 

or  other  this  woman  will  certainly  bring  about  her 
business  with  me  at  last ;  for  though  she  cannot 
make  me  happy  in  her  own  person,  she  lets  me  be 
so  intolerably  easy  with  the  women  that  can,  that  she 
has  at  least  brought  me  into  a  fair  way  of  being  as 
weary  of  them  too. 

Enter  Servant  and  Lord  MORELOVE. 

Serv.  Sir,  my  lord's  come. 

L.  Mor.  Dear  Charles! 

Sir  Cha.  My  dear  lord!  this  is  an  happiness  un- 
dreamt of;  1  little  thought  to  have  seen  you  atWind- 
sor  again  this  season !  I  concluded  of  cour-e,  that 
books  and  solitude  had  secured  you  'till  winter. 

L.  Mor.  Nay,  I  did  not  think  of  coming  myself, 
but  I  found  myself  not  very  well  in  London,  so  I 
thought — a — fittle  hunting  and  this  air — 

Sir  Cha.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

L.  Mor.  What  do  you  laugh  at? 

Sir  Cha.  Only  because  you  should  not  go  on  with 
your  story  :  it'  you  did  but  see  how  silly  a  man  fum- 
bles for  an  excuse,  when  he  is  a  little  ashamed  of 
being  in  love,  you  would  not  wonder  what  I  laugh  at; 
ha  !  ha !  ha ! 

L.  Mor.  Thou  art  a  very  happy  fellow nothing 

touches  thee — always  easy — Then  you  conclude  1  fol- 
low Lady  Betty  again. 

Sir  Cha.  Yes  faith,  I  do  :  and  to  make  you  easv, 
m\  lord,  I  cannot  see  why  a  man,  that  can  ride  fifty 
miles  after  a  poor  stag,  should  be  ashamed  of  run- 
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ning  twenty  in  chase  of  a  fine  woman,  that,  in  all  pro- 
bability, will  show  him  so  much  the  better  sport  too. 

[Embracing. 

L.  Mor.  Dear  Charles,  don't  flatter  my  distemper; 
I  own  I  still  follow  her:  do  you  think  her  charms 
have  power  to  excuse  me  to  the  world  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Aye!  aye!  a  fine  woman's  an  excuse  for 
any  thing,  "  and  the  scandal  of  our  being  in  jest,  is  a 
"  jest  itself;"  we  are  all  forced  to  be  their  fools,  be- 
fore we  can  be  their  favourites. 

L.Mor.  You  are  willing  to  give  me  hope;  but  I 
can't  believe  she  has  the  least  degree  of  inclination 
for  me. 

Sir  Cha.  1  don't  know  that — I  am  sure  her  pride 
likes  you,  and  that's  generally  your  fine  ladies' darling 
passion. 

L.  Mor.  Do  you  suppose  if  I  could  grow  indifferent, 
it  would  touch  her. 

Sir  Cha.  Sting  her  to  the  heart — Will  you  take  my 
advice? 

L.Mor.  I  have  no  relief  but  that.  Had  I  not  thee 
now  and  then  to  talk  an  hour,  my  life  were  insup- 
portable. 

Sir  Cha.  I  am  sorry  for  that,  my  lord ; — but  mind 
•what  I  say  to  you — but  hold,  first'let  me  know  the 
particulars  of  your  late  quarrel  with  her. 

L.  Mor.  Whv, — about  three  weeks  ago,  when  I 
was  hist  here  at  Windsor,  she  had  for  some  days  treated 
me  with  a  little  more  reserve,  and  another  with  more 
freedom  than  I  found  myself  easy  at. 
Sir  Cha.  Who  was  that  other  ? 
L.  Mor.  One  of  my  Lord  Foppington's  gang — 
"  the  pert  coxcomb  that's  just  come  to  a  small  estate 
"  and  a  great  periwig" — he  that  sings  himself  among 
the  women — What  do  you  call  him — He  won't  speak 
to  a  commoner  when  a  lord  is  in  company — "  you  al- 
"  ways  see  him,  with  a  cane  dangling  at  his  button, 
"  his  breast  open,  no  gloves,  one  eye  tucked  under 
"  his  hat,  and  a  tooth-pick"— —Startup,  that's  his 
name. 
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Sir  Cha.  O\  I  have  met  him  in  a  visit but  pray 

go  on.  , 

L.  Mor.  So,  disputing  with  her  about  the  conduct 
of  women,  1  took  the  liberty  to  tell  her  how  far  I 
thought  she  erred  in  hers ;  she  told  me  I  was  rude, 
and  that  she  would  never  believe  any  man  could  love 
a  woman  that  thought  her  in  the  wrong  in  any  thing 
she  had  a  mind  to,  at  least  if  he  dared  to  tell  her  so — 
This  provoked  me  into  her  whole  character,  with  so 
much  spirit  and  civil  malice,  as  I  have  seen  her  be- 
stow upon  a  woman  of  true  beauty,  when  the  men 
first  toasted  her;  so  in  the  middle  of  my  wisdom,  she 
told  me,  she  desired  to  be  alone,  that  I  would  take 
my  odious  proud  heart  along  with  me,  and  trouble 
her  no  more— I — bowed  very  low,  and  as  1  left  the 
room,  vowed  I  never  would,  and  that  my  proud 
heart  should  never  be  humbled  by  the  outside  of  a 
fine  woman — About  an  hour  after,  I  whipped  into 
my  chaise  for  London,  and  have  never  seen  her  since. 

Sir  Cha.  Very  .well,  and  how  did  you  find  your 
proud  heart  by  that  time  you  got  to  Hounslow  ? 

L.  Mor.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell  you — I  found 
her  so  much  in  the  right,  that  I  cursed  my  pride  for 
contradicting  her  at  all,  and  began  to  think,  accord- 
ing to  her  maxim,  that  no  woman  could  be  in  the 
wrong  to  a  man  that  she  had  in  her  power. 

Sir  Cha.  Ha  !  ha  !  Weil,  I'll  tell  you  what  you 
shall  do.  You  can  see  her  without  trembling,  I 
hope. 

JL.  Mor.  Not  if  she  receives  me  well. 

Sir  Cha.  If  she  receives  you  well,  you  will  hare 
no  occasion  for  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you — first, 
you  shall  dine  with  her. 

L.Mor.  How!  where!  when! 

Sir  Cha.  Here!  here!  at  two  o'clock. 

L.Mor.  Dear  Charles! 

Sir  Cha.  My  wife  is  gone  to  invite  her  :  when  you 
see  her  first,  be  neither  too  humble  nor  too  stubborn  ; 
let  her  see,  by  the  ease  in  your  behaviour,  you  are 
still  pleased  in  being  near  her,  while  she  is  upon  rea- 
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sonable  terms  with  you.  This  will  either  open  the 
door  of  an  eclair  cissement,  or  quite  shut  it  against 
you — and  if  she  is  siill  resolved  to  keep  you  out — 

L.  Mor.  Nay,  if  she  insults  me,  then,  perhaps  I 
may  recover  pride  enough  to  rally  her  by  an  over-acted 
submission. 

Sir  Cha.  Why  you  improve,  my  lord  :  this  is  the 
very  thing  I  was  going  to  propose  to  you. 

L.  Mor.  Was  it,  faith  !  hark  you,  dare  you  stand 
by  me? 

Sir  Cha.  Dare  I !  aye,  to  my  last  drop  of  assurance, 
against  all  the  insolent  airs  of  the  proudest  beauty  in 
Christendom. 

L.  Mar.  Nay,  then  defiance  to  her — We  two — 
Thou  hast  inspired  me — 1  find  myself  as  valiant  as  a 
flattered  coward. 

Sir  C/ia.  Courage,  my  lord — I'll  warrant  we  beat 
her. 

L.Mor.  My  blood  stirs  at  the  very  thought  on't : 
I  long  to  be  engaged. 

Sir  Cha.  She  will  certainly  give  ground,  when 
she  once  sees  you  are  thoroughly  provoked. 

L.  Mor.  Dear  Charles,  thou  art  a  friend  indeed* 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  my  Lord  Foppington  gives  his  service, 
and  if  your  honour's  at  leisure,  he'll  wait  on  you  as 
soon  as  he  is  dressed. 

L.Mor.  Lord  Foppington  !  Is  he  in  town? 

Sir  Cha.  Yes, — I  heard  last  night  he  was  come. 
Give  my  service  to  his  lordship,  and  tell  him  I  should 
be  glad  he  will  do  me  the  honour  of  his  company 
here  at  dinner.  [Exit  Serv.l  We  may  haye  occasion 
for  him  in  our  design  upon  Lady  Betty. 

L.  Mor.  What  use  can  we  make  of  him? 

Sir  Cha.  We'll  see  when  he  comes  ;  at  least  there 
is  no  danger  in  him  ;  but  I  suppose  you  know  he  is 
your  rival. 

L.  Mor.  Pshaw  !  a  coxcomb. 

Sir  Cha.  Nay,  don't  despise  him  neither — he  is  able 
to  give  you  advice;  for  though  he  is  in  love  with  the 
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same  woman,  yet  to  him  she  has  not  charms  enough 
to  give  a  minute's  pain. 

L.  Mor.  Pr'ythee,  what  sense  has  he  of  love  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Faith !  very  near  as  much  as  a  man  of 
sense  ought  to  have :  J  grant  you  he  knows  not  how 
to  value  a  woman  truly  deserving,  but  he  has  a  pretty 
just  esteem  for  most  ladies  about  town. 

L-  Mor.  That  he  follows,  1  grant  you — for  he  sel- 
dom visits  any  of  extraordinary  reputation. 

Sir  Cha.  Have  a  care,  I  have  seen  him  at  Lady 
Betty  Modish's. 

L.  Mor.  To  be  laugh'd  at. 

Sir  Cha.  Don't  be  too  confident  of  that ;  the  wo> 
men  now  begin  to  laugh  with  him,  not  at  him  :  for 
he  really  sometimes  rallies  his  own  humour  with  so 
much  ease  and  pleasantry,  that  a  great  many  women 
begin  to  think  he  has  no  follies  at  all,  and  those  he 
has,  have  been  as  much  owing  to  his  youth,  and  a 
great  estate,  as  want  of  natural  wit:  'tis  true,  he 
often  is  a  bubble  to  his  pleasures,  but  he  has  always 
been  wisely  vain  enough  to  keep  himself  from  being 
too  much  the  ladies'  humble  servant  in  love. 

L.  Mor.  There,  indeed,  I  almost  envy  him. 

Sir  Cha.  The  easiness  of  his  opinion  upon  the  sex, 
will  go  near  to  pique  you — We  must  have  him. 

L.  Mor.  As  you  please — but  what  shall  we  do  with, 
ourselves  till  dinner? 

Sir  Cha.  What  think  you  of  a  party  at  piquet? 

L.  Mor.  Ol  you  are  loo  hard  for  me'. 

Sir  Cha.  Fie!  fie!  when  you  play  with  his  Grace? 

L.Mor.  Upon  my  honour,  he  gives  me  three  points. 

Sir  Cha.  Does  he?  Why  then  you  shall  give  me 
but  two — Here,  fellow,  get  cards.  Allons.  [Exeunt, 


ACT  II.    SCENE  I. 
Lady  BETTY  MOUISH'S   Lodgings.      Enter  Lady 

BETTY  and  Lady  EASY,  meetlrig. 
Lady  Betty.  OH,  my  dear?  1  am  overjoyed  to  see 
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you!  lam  strangely  happy  to- day;  I  have  just  re- 
ceived my  new  scarf  from  London,  and  you  are  most 
critically  come  to  give  me  your  opinion  of  it. 

L.Easy.  Oh,  your  servant,  madam;  I  am  a  very  in- 
different judge,  you  know.  What,  is  it  with  sleeves? 

L.  Betty.  Oh,  'tis  impossible  to  tell  you  what  it  is ! 

'Tis  all  extravagance  both  in  mode  and  fancy, 

my  dear.  I  believe  there's  six  thousand  yards  of 
edging  in  it — Then  such  an  enchanting  slope  from 
the  elbow — something  so  new,  so  lively,  so  noble,  so 
coquette  and  charming — but  you  shall  see  it,  my 
dear — 

L.Easy.  Indeed,  I  won't,  my  dear;  I  am  resolved 
to  mortify  you  for  being  so  wrongfully  fond  of  a 
trifle. 

L.  Betty.  Nay,  now,  my  dear,  you  are  ill-natured. 

L.  Easy.  Why,  truly,  I'm  half  angry  to  see  a  wo- 
man of  your  sense,  so  warmly  concerned  in  the  care 
of  her  outside  ;  for  when  we  have  taken  our  best  pains 
about  it,  'tis  the  beauty  of  the  mind  alone  that  gives 
,us  lasting  virtue. 

L.Betty.  Ah,  my  dear!  my  dear!  you  have  been 
a  married  woman  to  a  fine  purpose  indeed,  that  know 
.so  little  of  the  taste  of  mankind.  Take  my  word,  a 
new  fashion  upon  a  fine  woman,  is  often  a  greater 
proof  of  her  value  than  you  are  aware  of. 

L.  Easy.  That  I  can't  comprehend  ;  for  you  see 
among  the  men,  nothing's  more  ridiculous  thim  a 
new  fashion.  Those  at  L:;._-  rirst  sense  are  always  the 
last  that  come  into  'em. 

L.  Betty.  That  is,  because  the  only  merit  of  a  man 
is  his  sense,-  but  doulv.leis  the  greatest  value  of  a  wo- 
man is  her  beauty ;  an  homely  woman  at  the  bead  of 
a  fashion,  would  wot  be  allowed  in  it  by  the  men, 
and  consequently  not  followed  by  the  women  :  so  that 
to  be  successful  in  one's  fancy,  is  an  evident  sign  of 
one's  being  admired,  and  I  always  take  admiration 
for  the  best  proof  of  beauty,  and  beauty  certainly  is 
the  source  of  power,  as  power  in  all  creatures  is  the 
of  happiness. 
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L.  Easy.  At  this  rate  you  would  rather  be  thought 
beautiful  than  good. 

L.  Hetty.  As  I  had  rather  command  than  obey': 
the  wisest  homely  woman  can't  make  "a  man  of  sense 
of  a  fool,  but  the  veriest  fool  of  a  beauty  shall  make 
an  ass  of  a  statesman;  so  that,  in  short,  I  can't  see 
a  woman  of  spirit  has  any  business  in  this  world  but 
to  dress — and  make  the  men  like  her. 

L.  Easy.  Do  \ou  suppose  this  a  principle  the  mea 
of  sense  will  admire  you  for? 

L.  Bctly.  1  do  suppose,  that  when  I  suffer  any 
man  to  like  my  person,  he  shan't  dare  to  find  fault 
with  my  principle. 

L.Easy.  But  men  of  sense  are  not  so  easily  humbled. 

L.  Hetty.  The  easiest  of  any ;  one  has  ten  thousand 
times  the  trouble  with  a  coxcomb. 

L.  Easy.  Xay,  that  may  be;  for  I  have  seen  you 
throw  away  more  good  humour,  in  hopes  of  tendresse 
from  my  Lord  Foppington,  who  loves  all  women 
alike,  than  would  have  made  my  Lord  Morelo\e  per- 
fectly happy,  who  loves  onl}  you. 

L.  Beify.  The  men  of  sense,  my  dear,  make  the  best 
fools  in  the  world:  their  sincerity  and  good-breeding 
throws  them  so  entirely  into  one's  power, and  gives  one 
such  an  agreeable  thirst  of  using  them  ill,  to  shew 

that   power 'tis    impossible   not  to   quench  it. 

.L.  Easy.  But  methinks,  my  Lord  Morelove's  man- 
ner to  you  might  move  any  woman  to  a  kinder  sense 
of  his  merit. 

L.  Betty.  Aye,  but  would  it  not  be  hard,  my  dear, 
for  a  poor  weak  woman  to  have  a  man  of  his  qua- 
lity and  reputation  in  her  power,  and  not  to  let  the 
world  see  him  there?  Would  any  creature  sit  new- 
dressed  all  day  in  her  closet?  Could  you  bear  to  have 
a  sweet-fancied  suit,  and  never  shew  it  at  the  play, 
or  the  drawing-room  r 

L.  Easy.  But  one  would  not  ride  in't,  methinks, 
or  harass  it  out  when  there's  no  occasion. 

L.  Betty.  Pooh!  my  Lord  M,ore!o\e's  a  mere  In- 
dian damusk,  one  can't  wear  him  out:  o'  niv  con- 
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science  I  must  give  him  to  my  woman  at  last ;  1  be- 
gin to  be  known  by  him:  had  I  not  best  leave  him 
oil,  my  dear?  for,  poor  soul,  1  believe  1  have  a  little 
fretted'him  of  late. 

L.  Easy.  Now  'tis  to  me  amazing  how  a  man  of 
his  spirit  can  bear  to  be  used  like  a  dog  for  four  or 
rive  years  together — but  nothing's  a  wonder  in  love  ; 
yet  pray  when  you  found  you  could  not  like  him  at 
first,  why  did  you  ever  encourage  him? 

L.  Betty.  Why,  what  would  you  have  one  do?  for 
my  part,  I  could  no  more  chuse  a  man  by  my  eye, 
than  a  shoe;  one  must  draw  them  on  a  little,  to  see 
if  they  are  right  to  one's  foot. 

L.Easy.  But  I'd  no  more  fool  on  with  a  man  I  could 
not  like,  than  I'd  wear  a  shoe  that  pinched  me. 

L.  Betty.  Aye,  but  then  a  poor  wretch  tel!s  one, 
he'll  widen  'em,  or  do  any  thing,  and  is  so  civil  and 
silly,  that  one  does  not  know  how  to  turn  such,  a  trifle, 
as  a  pair  of  shoes,  or  an  heart,  upon  a  fellow's  hands 
again. 

L.  Easy.  Well,  I  confess  you  are  very  happily  dis- 
tinguished among  most  women  of  fortune,  to  have  a 
man  of  my  Lord  Morelove's  sense  and  quality  so  long 
and  honourably  in  love  with  you  ;  for  now-a-days  one 
hardly  ever  hears  of  such  a  thing  as  a  man  of  qua- 
lity in  love  with  the  woman  he  would  marry.  To 
be  in  love  now,  is  only  to  have  a  design  upon  a  wo- 
man, a  modish  way  of  declaring  war  against  her  vir- 
tue, which  they  generally  attack  first,  by  toasting  up 
her  vanity. 

L.  Betty.  Aye,  but  the  world  knows,  that  is  not 
the  case  between  mv  lord  and  me. 

/,.  Easy.  Therefore  1  think  you  happy. 
L.  Betty.  .Now  I  don't  see  it";  I'll  swear  I'm  better 
pleas'd  to  know  there  are  a  great  many  foolish  fellows 
of  quality  that  take  occasion  to  toast  me  frequently. 

L.  Easy.  I  vow  i  shou'd  not  thank  any  gentleman 
for  toasting  me  ;  and  I  have  often  wondered  how  a 
\\oinau  of  your  spirit  could  bear  a  great  many  other 
freedoms  1  have  seen  some  men  take  with  you. 
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L.  Betty.  As  how,  my  dear?  Come,  pr'ythee,  he 
free  with  me,  for,  you  must  know,  I  love  dearly  to 
hear  my  faults — Who  is't  you  have  observ'd  to  he  too 
free  with  me? 

L.  Easy.  Why,  there's  my  Lord  Foppington  ;  could 
any  woman  but  you  hear  to  see  him  with  a  respectful 
fleer  stare  fall  in  her  face,  draw  up  his  breath,  and  cry 
— Gad  you're  handsome? 

L.  Betty.  My  dear,  fine  fruit  will  have  flies  about 
it;  hut  poor  things,  they  do  it  no  harm  :  for  if  you 
observe,  people  are  generally  most  apt  to  choose  ihat 
the  flies  have  been  busy  with;  ha,  ha,  ha! 

"  L.  Easy.  Thou  art  a  strange  giddy  creature. 

"  L.  Betty.  That  may  be  from  so  much  circula- 
tf  tion  of  thought,  my  dear." 

L.  Easy.  But  my  Lord  Foppington's  married,  and 
one  would  not  fool  with  him  for  his  lady's  sake ;  it 
may  make  her  uneasy,  and 

L.  Betty.  Poor  creature,  her  pride  indeed  makes  her 
carry  it  oif  without  taking  any  notice  of  it  to  me; 
tho'  I  know  she  hates  me  in  her  heart,  and  1  can't  en- 
dure malicious  people,  so  I  used  to  dine  with  her 
once  a  week,  purely  to  give  her  disorder;  if  you  had 
but  seen  when  my  lord  and  I  fooled  a  little,  the  crea- 
ture looked  so  ugly. 

L.  Easy.  But  T  should  not  think  my  reputation 
safe;  my  Lord  Foppington's  a  man  that  talks  often 
of  his  amours,  but  seldom  speaks  of  favours  that  are 
refused  him. 

L.  Betty.  Pshaw  !  will  any  thing  a  man  says  make 
a  woman  less  agreeable?  Will  his  talking  spoil  one's 
complexion,  or  put  one's  hair  out  of  order: — and  for 
reputation,  look  you,  my  dear,  take  it  for' a  rule,  that 
as  amongst  the  lower  rank  of  people,  no  woman 
wants  beauty  that  has  fortune;  so  among  people  of 
fortune,  no  woman  wants  virtue  that  has  beauty;  but 
an  estate  and  beauty  join'd,  are  of  an  unlimited,  nay, 
a  power  pontifical,  make  one  not  only  absolute,  but 
infallible — A  fine  woman's  never  in  the  wrong;,  or,  if 
we  were,  'tis  not  the  strength  of  a  poor  creature's 
c  2 
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reason  that  can  unfetter  him. — Oh,  how  I  love  to 
hear  a  wretch  curse  himself  for  loving  on,  or  now  and 

then  coming  out  with  a 

Yet  for  the  plague  of  human  race 
This  devil  has  an  angel's  face. 

L.  Easy.  At  this  rate,  I  don't  see  you  allow  repu- 
tation to  be  at.  all  essential  to  a  fine  woman. 

L.  Betty.  Just  as  much  as  honour  to  a  great  man. 

^ower  is  always  above  scandal.     Don't  you  hear 

people  say  the  king  of  France  owes  most  of  his 

conquests' to  breaking  his  word;  and  would  not  the 

confederates  have  a  fine  time  on't,  if  they  were  only 

to  go  to  war  with  reproaches."  Indeed,  my  dear, 
that  jewel  reputation  is  a  very  fanciful  business ;  one 
shall  not  see  an  homely  creature  in  town,  but  wears 
it  in  her  mouth  as  monstrously  as  the  Indians  do  bobs 
at  their  lips,  and  it  really  becomes  them  just  alike. 

L.  Easy.  Have  a  care,  my  dear,  of  trusting  too  far 
to  power  alone:  for  nothing  is  mere  ridiculous  than 
the  fall  of  pride  :  and  woman's  pride  at  best  may  be 
suspected  to  be  more  a  distrust  than  a  real  contempt 
of  mrnkir.d:  for  when  we  have  said  all  we  can,  -a 
deserving  husband  is  certainly  onr  best  happiness; 
and  I  don't  question  but  my  Lord  Morelove's  merit, 
in  a  little  time,  will  make  you  think  so  too;  for  what- 
ever airs  you  give  yourself  to  the  world,  I'm  sure 
your  heart  don't  want  good -nature. 

L.  Betty.  You  are  mistaken,  I  am  very  ill-natured, 
tho'  your  s^rod  humour  won't  let  you  see  it. 

L.  Eavy.  Then  to  give  me  a  proof  on't,  let  me  see 
you  refuse  to  go  immediately  and  dine  with  me,  after 
1  have  promised  Sir  Charles  to  bring  you. 

L.  Betty.  Pray  don't  ask  me. 

L.  'Easy.  Why? 

L.  Betty.  Because,  to  let  you  see  I  hate  good-na- 
ture, I'll  GO  without  asking,  that  you  mayn't  have 
the  maiice^to  say  I  did  you  a  favour. 

L.  Eary.  Thou  art  a  mad  creature. 

[Exeunt  arm  in  arm. 
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SCENE  II. 

Changes  to  Sir  CHARLES'S  Lodgings,     Lord  MORE- 
LOVK  and  Sir  CHARLES  at  Piquet. 

Sir  Cha.  Come,  my  lord,  one  single  game  for  the 
tout,  and  so  have  done. 

L.J\Ior.  No,  hang 'em,  I  have  enough  of  'em!  ill 
cards  are  the  dullest  company  in  the  world — How 
much  is  it? 

Sir  Cha.  Three  parties.    v 

L.Mor.  Fifteen  pounds — very  well. 

[While  Lord  Morelove  counts  out  his  money,  a 
Servant  gives  Sir  Charles  a  letter,  which  he 
reads  to  himself. 

Sir  Cha.  [To  the  Servant."]  Give  my  service,  say  I 
have  company  dines  with  me,  if  I  have  time  1*11  call 
therein  the  afternoon — ha!  ha!  ha!  [Exit  Servant. 

L.  Mor.   What's  the  matter — there — 

[Paying  the  money. 

Sir  Cha.  The  old  affair — my  Lady  Graveairs. 

L.  Mor.  Oh  !  Pr'ythee  how  does  that  go  on? 

Sir  Cha.  As  agreeably  as  a  Chancery  suit :  for  now 
it's  come  to  the  intolerable  plague  of  my  not  being 

able  to  get  rid  on't;  as  you  may  see 

[Giving  the  Letter. 

L.  Mor.  [Reads."] <f  Your  behaviour  since  I  came  to 
Windsor  has  convinced  me  of  your  villainy  without 
my  being  surprized  or  angry  at  it.  I  desire  you 
would  let  me  see  you  at  my  lodgings  immediately, 
where  I  shall  have  a  better  opportunity  to  convince 
you,  that  I  never  can,  or  positively  will,  he  as  I  have 
been.  Yours,  &c."  A  very  whimsical  letter! — 
Eaiih,  1  think  she  has  hard  luck  with  yon:  if  a  man 
were  obliged  to  have  a  mistress,  her  person  and  con» 
dition  seem  to-be  cut  out  for  the  ease  of  a  lover: 
tor  she's  a  young,  handsome,  wild,  well-jointured, 
widow — But  what's  your  quarrel? 

Sir  Cha.  Nothing — She  sees  the  coolness  happens 
to  be  first  on  my  side,  and  jier  business  with  me  now, 
I  supj)ose,  is  to  convince  me  how  heartily  she's  vexed 
til  at  she  was  not  beforehand  with  me. 
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L.Mor.  Her  pride,  and  your  indifference,  must  occa- 
sion a  pleasant  scene,  sure ;  what  do  you  intend  to  do? 

Sir  Cha.  Treat  her  with  a  cold  familiar  air,  till  1 
pique  her  to  forbid  me  her  sight,  and  then  take  her  at 
rier  word. 

L.  Mor.  Very  gallant  and  provoking. 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  my  Lord  Foppiugton [Exit. 

Sir  Cha.  Oh — now,  my  lord,  if  you  have  a  mind  to 
be  let  into  the  mystery  of  making  love  without  pain 
• — here's  one  that's  a  master  of  the  art,  and  shall  de- 
claim to  you 

Enter  Lord  FOPPINGTON". 
My  dear  Lord  Foppington! 

L.  Fop.  My  dear  agreeable. !  Qurje  femlra-fse!  Por- 
di !  11  y  a  cent  ans  qucje  ne  fai  vu — my  lord,  I  am 
your  lordship's  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

L.  Mor.  My  lord,  I  kiss  your  hands — I  hope  we 
shall  have  you  here  some  time;  you  seem  to  have 
laid  in  a  stock  of  health  to  be  in  at  the  diversions  of 
the  place — You  look  extremely  well. 

L.  Fop.  To  see  one's  friends  look  so,  my  lord,  may 
easily  give  a  vermeille  to  one's  complexion. 

Sir  Cha.  Lovers  in  hope,  my  lord,  always  have  a 
visible  brilliant  in  their  eyes  and  air. 

L.  Fop.  What  dost  thou  mean,  Charles? 

Sir  Cha.  Come,  come,  confess  what  really  brought 
you  to  Windsor,  now  you  have  no  business  there? 

L.  Fop.  Why,  two  hours,  and  six  of  the  best  nags 
in  Christendom',  or  the  devil  drive  me. 

L.Mor.  You  make  haste,  my  lord. 

L.  Fop.  Mv  lord,  I  always  fly  when  I  pursue — But 
they  are  well  kept  indeed — I  love  to  have  creatures  go 
as  1  bid  em;  you  have  seen  'em,  Charles,  but  so  has 
all  the-world;  Foppington's  long  tails  are  known  on 
every  ror.d  in  England. 

Sir  Cha.  Wrell,  mv  lord,  but  how  came  they  to 
bring  you  this  ro;ul?  .You  don't  use  to  take  these  ir- 
regular jaunts  without  some  design  in  your  head  of 
more  than  nothin  to  do 
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L.  Fop.  Pshaw!  Pox!  pr'ythee,  Charles,  thou 
kn ;nvest  I  am  a  fellow  sans  consequence,  be  where  I 
will. 

Sir  Cka.  Nay,  nay,  this  is  too  much  among  friends, 
my  lord;  come,  come, — we  must  have  it,  your  real 
business  here  ? 

L.  Fop.  Why  then,  entre  nous,  there  is  a  certain 
fJle  dc  jove  about  the  court  here,  that  loves  winning 
at  cards  better  than  all  the  fine  things  I  have  been 
able  to  sayto  her — so  I  have  brought  an  odd  thousand 
bill  in  my  pocket  that  1  design,  t*te-a-tete,  to  play  ofT 
with  her  at  piquet,  or  so;  and  now  the  business  is 
out. 

Sir  Cha.  Ah,  and  a  very  good  business  too,  my 
lord. 

L.Fop.  Tf  it  be  well  done,  Charles 

Sir  Cha.  That's  as  you  manage  your  cards,  my  lord. 

L.Mor.  This  must  be  a  woman  of  consequence, 
by  the  value  you  set  upon  her  favours. 

Sir  Cha.  Oh,  nothing's  above  the  price  of  a  fine 
woman 

L.  Fop.  Nay,  look  you,  gentlemen,  the  price  may 
not  happen  to  be  altogether  so  high  neither. — For  J 
fancy  1  know  enough  oi  the  game,  to  make  it  an  even 
bet  I  get  her  for  nothing. 

L.Mor.  How  so,  my  lord? 

L.  Fop.  Because,  if  she  happen  to  lose  a  good  sum 
to  me,  I  shall  buy  her  with  her  own  money. 

L.  Mor.  That's  new,  I  confess. 

L.  Fop.  You  know,  Charles,  'tis  not  impossible 
but  I  may  be  five  hundred  pounds  deep  with  her — 
then  bills"  may  fall  short,  and  the  devil's  in't  if  1  want 
assurance  to  ask  her  to  pay  some  way  or  other. 

Sir  Cha.  And  a  man  must  be  a  churl  indeed,  that 
won't  take  a  lady's  personal  security;  hah!  hah,! 
hah! 

L.Fop.  Heh!  heh!  heh  !  thou  art  a  devil,  Charles. 

L.Mor.  Death!  how  happy  is  this  coxcomb? 

[Aside. 

L.  Fop.  But  to  tell  you  the  truth,  gentlemen,  I  had 
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another  pressing  temptation  that  brought  me  hither, 
which  was — my  wife. 

L.Mor.  That's  kind,  indeed:  my  lady  has  been 
here  this  month;  she'll  be  glad  to  see  you. 

L.  Fop.  That  I  don't  know  ;  for  I  design  this  after- 
noon to  send  her  to  London. 

L.  Mor.  What !  the  same  day  you  come,  my  lord? 
that  would  be  cruel. 

L.Fop.  Aye,  but  it  will  be  mighty  convenient;  for 
she  is  positively  of  no  manner  of  use  in  my  amours. 

L.  Mor.  That's  your  fault;  the  town  thinks  her  a 
very  deserving  woman. 

L.Fop.  If  she  were  a  woman  of  the  town,  per- 
haps I  should  think  so  too  ;  but  she  happens  to  be  my 
\vife;  and  when  a  wife  is  once  given  to  deserve  more 
than  her  husband's  inclinations  can  pay,  in  my  mind 
she  has  no  merit  at  all. 

L.Mor.  Site's  extremely  well-bred,  and  of  a  very 
prudent  conduct. 

L.  Fop.  Urn — aye — the  woman's  proud  enough. 

L.  Mor.  Add  to  this,  all  the  world  allows  her 
handsome. 

L.  Fop.  The  world's  extremely  civil,  my  lord;  and 
I  should  take  it  as  a  favour  done  me,  if  they  could 
rind  an  expedient  to  unmarry  the  poor  woman  from 
the  only  man  in  the  world  that  cau't  think  her  hand- 
some. 

L.  Mor.  I  believe  there  are  a  great  many  in  the 
world  that  are  sorry 'tis  not  in  their  power  to  unmarry 
her. 

L.  Fop.  I  am  a  great  many  in  the  world's  very 
humble  servant,  and  whenever  they  find  'tis  in  their 
power,  their  high  and  mighty  wisdoms  may  command 
me  at  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  warning.  ' 

L.  Mor.  Pray,  my  lord,  what  did  you  marry  for? 

L.  Fop.  To  pay  my  debts  at  play,  and  disinherit  my 
younger  brother." 

L.  Mor.  But  there  are  some, things  due  to  a  wife. 

L.  Fop.  And  there  are  some  debts  I  don't  care  to 
pay — to  both  which  I  plead  husband  and  my  lord. 
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L.  Mor.  If  I  should  do  so,  I  should  expect  to  have 
my  own  coach  stopt  in  the  street,  and  to  meet  my 
wife  with  the  windows  up  in  a  hacknev. 

L.  Fop.  Then  would  I  put  in  bail,  and  order  a  se- 
parate maintenance. 

L.Mor.  So  pay  the  double  the  sum  of  the  debt, 
and  be.  married  for  nothing. 

L.  Fop.  Now  I  think  deferring  a  dun,  and  getting 
rid  of  one's  wife,  are  two  the  most  agreeable  sweets 
in  the  liberties  of  an  English  subject. 

L.  Mor.  If  I  were  married,  1  would  as  soon  part 
from  my  estate  as  my  wife. 

L.\Fop.  Now  I  would  not,  sun-burn  me  if  I  would  ! 

L.  Mor.  Death!  but  since  you  are  thus  indifferent, 
my  lord,  why  would  you  needs  marry  a  woman  of  so 
much  merit?  Could  not  you  have  laid  out  your  spleen 
upon  some  ill-natured  shrew,  that  wanted  the  plague 
of  an  ill  husband,  and  have  let  her  alone  to  some 
plain,  honest  man  of  quality,  that  would  have  de- 
served her. 

L.  Fop.  Why  faith,  my  lord,  that  might  have  been 
considered ;  but  I  really  grew  so  passionately  fond  of 
her  fortune,  that,  curse  catch  me,  I  was  quite  blind 
to  the  rest  of  her  good  qualities:  for,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  if  it  had  been  possible  the  old  put  of  a  peer 
could  have  tossed  me  in  t'other  five  thousand  for  'em, 
by  my  consent,  she  should  have  relinquished  her 
merit  and  virtues  to  any  of  her  younger  sisters. 

Sir  Cha.  Aye,  aye,  my  lord,  virtues  in  a  wife  are 
good  for  nothing  but  to  make  her  proud,  and  put  the 
world  in  mind  of  her  husband's  faults. 

L.  Fop.  Right,  Charles;  and  strike  me  blind,  but 
the  women  of  virtue  are  now  grown  such  idiots  in 
love,  that  they  expect  of  a  man,  just  as  they  do  of  a 
coach-horse,  that  one's  appetite,  like  t'other's  flesh, 
should  increase  by  feeding. 

Sir  C/ta.  Right,  my  lord,  and  don't  consider,  that 
toujours  chapons  louillis  will  never  do  with  an  Eng- 
lish stomach. 

L.  Fop.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Charles, 
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I  have  known  so  much  of  that  sort  of  eating,  that  I 
now  think,  for  an  hearty  meal,  no  wild  fowl  in  Eu- 
rope is  comparable  lo  a  joint  of  Banstead  mutton. 

L.  Mor.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

L.  Fop.  Why  that,  for  my  part,  I  had  rather  have 
a  plain  slice  of  mv  wife's  woman,  than  rnv  guts  full 
of  e'er  an  Ortolan  duchess  in  Christendom. 

L.  Mor.  But  I  thought,  mv  lord,  your  chief  busi- 
ness now  at  Windsor  had  been  your  design  union  a 
woman  of  quality. 

L.  Fop.  That's  true,  my  lord  ;  though  I  don't 
think  your  fine  lady  the  best  dish  myself,  yet  a  man 
of  quality  can't  be  without  such  tilings  at  his  table. 

L.  Mor.  Oh,  then  you  only  desire  the  reputation 
of  an  affair  with  her. 

L.  Fop.  I  think  the  reputation  is  the  most  inviting 
part  of  an  amour  with  most  women  of  quality. 

L  Mor.  Why  so,  my  lord  ? 

L.  Fop.  Why,  who  the  devil  would  run  through 
all  the  degrees  of  form  and  ceremony,  that  lead  one 
up  to  the  last  favour,  if  it  were  not  for  the  reputation 
of  understanding  the  nearest  way  to  get  over  the  dif- 
ficulty ? 

L.  Mor.  But,  my  lord,  docs  not  the  reputation 
of  your  being;  so  general  an  undertaker  frighten  the 
women  from  engaging  with  you?  For  they  say,  no 
man  can  love  but  one  at  a  time. 

L.  Fop.  That's  just  one  move  than  ever  I  came  up 
to  :  for,  stop  my  breath,  if  ever  I  loved  one  in  rny  life. 

L.  Mor.  How  do  you  get  'em  tiien  ! 

L.  Fop.  Why,  sometimes  as  they  get  other  people  ; 
I  dress  and  let  them  get  me  :  or,  if  that  won't  do,  as 
I  got  my  title,  I  buy  'em. 

L.Mor.  But  how  can  you,  that  profess  indifference, 
think  it  worth  your  while  to  come  so  often  up  to  the 
price  of  a  woman  of  quality  ? 

L.  Fop.  Because  you  must  know,  my  lord,  that 
most,  of  them  begin  now  to  come  down  to  reason;  I 
mean  those  that  are  to  be  had,  for  some  die  fools :  but 
with  the  wiser  sort,  'tis  not,  of  late  so  very  expeu- 
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five  ;  now  and  then  a  partle  (junrri;,  a  jaunt  or  two 
in  a  hack  to  an  Indian  house,  a  little  China,  an  odd 
thing  for  a  gown,  or  so,  and  in  three  days  after  you 
meet  her  at  the  conveniency  of  trying  it  chez  Ma- 
de in o iselle  d" ilp Ingle . 

Sir  Cha.  A)e,  aye,  my  lord  ;  and  when  yon  are 
there,  you  know,  what  between  a  little  chat,  a  dish 
of  tea,  Mademoiselle's  good  humour,  and  a  petit 
chanson  or  two,  the  devil's  in't  if  a  man  can't  fool 
away  the  time,  'till  he  sees  how  it  looks  upon  her  by 
candle-light. 

L.  Fop.  Heh  !  heh  !  well  said,  Charles  !  1'gad  I 
fancy  thee  and  I  have  unlaced  many  a  reputation 

there Your  great  lady  is  as  soon  undressed  as  her 

•woman. 

L.  Mor.  I  could  never  find  it  so — —the  shame  or 
scandal  of  a  repulse  always  made  me  afraid  of  at- 
tempting women  of  condition. 

Sir  Cha.  Ha!  ha!  I'gad,  my  lord,  you  deserve  to 
be  ill-used  ;  your  modesty's  enough  to  spoil  any  wo- 
man in  the  world  ;  but  my  lord  and  1  understand  the 
sex  a  little  better;  we  see  plainly  that  women  are 
only  cold,  as  some  men  are  brave,  from  the  modesty 
or  fear  of  those  that  attack  'em. 

L.  Fop,  Right,  Charles, — a  man  should  no  more 
give  up  his  heart  to  a  woman,  than  his  sword  to  a 
bnlly  ;  they  are  both  as  insolent  as  the  devil  after  it. 

Sir  Cha.  How  do  you  like  that,  my  lord? 

[Aside  to  iord  Morel ove. 

L.  Mor.  Faith,  I  envy  him — But,  my  lord,  suppose 
your  inclination  should  stumble  upon  a  woman  truly 
virtuous,  would  not  a  severe  repuibe  from  .such  an  one 
put  you  strangely  out  of  countenance? 

L".  Fop.  Not  at  all,  my  lord — for  if  a  man  don't 
mind  a  box  o'  the  car  in  a  fair  struggle  wiih  a  fre:  h 
country-girl,  why  the  deuce  should  he  be  concerned 
at  an  impertinent  frown  for  an  attack  upon  a  woman 
of  quality  ? 

L.  Mor.  Then  you  have  no  notion  of  a  lady's 
cruel tv  ? 
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L.  Fop.  Ha!  ha  I  let  me  blood,  if  I  think  there's  a 
greater  jest  in  nature.  I  am  ready  to  crack  my  guts 
with  laughing,  to  see  a  senseless  flirt,  because  the 
creature  happens  to  have  a  little  pride  that  she  calls 
virtue  about  her,  give  herself  all  the  insolent  airs  of 
resentment  and  disdain  to  an  honest  fellow,  that  all 
the  while  does  not  care  three  pinches  of  snuff  if  she 
and  her  virtues  were  to  run  with  their  last  favours 
through  the  first  regiment  of  guards — Ha!  ha!  it  puts 

me  in  mind  of  an  a  flair  of  mine,  so  impertinent 

1  L.  Mor.  Oh,  that's  impossible,  my  lord — Pray  let's 
hear  it. 

L.  Fop.  Why  I  happened  once  to  be  very  well  in 
a  certain  man  of  quality's  family,  and  his  wife  liked 
me. 

L.  Mor.  Plow  do  you  know  she  liked  you  ? 

L.  Fop.  Why,  from  the  very  moment  I  told  her  I 
liked  her,  she  never  durst  trust  herself  at  the  end  of 
a  room  with  me. 

L.  Mor.  That  might  be  her  not  liking  you. 

L.  Fop.  My  lord — Women  of  quality  don't  use  to 
.speak  the  thing  plain — but  to  satisfy  you  I  did  not 
vvant  encouragement,  I  never  came  there  in  my  life, 
but  she  did  immediately  smile,  and  borrow  my  snuff- 
box. 

L.  Mor.  She  liked  your  snuff, at  least— Well,  but 
how  did  she  use  you  ? 

L.  F'op.  By  all  that's  infamous,  she  jilted  me. 

L.  Mor.  How !  jilt  you  ? 

L.  Fop.  Ay,  death's  curse,  she  jilted  me. 

L.  Mor.  Pray,  let's  hear. 

L.  Fop.  For  when  I  was  pretty  well  convinced  she 
had  a  mind  to  me,  I  one  day  made  her  a  hint  of  an 
appointment:  upon  which,  with  an  insolent  frown 
in  her  face,  that  made  her  look  as  uglv  as  the  devil, 
she  told  me,  that  if  ever  I  came  thither  again,  her 
lord  i-hould  know  that  she  had  forbidden  me  the 
house  before. — Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  slut? 

Sir  C/iit.   Intolerable! 

L.  Mor.  But  how  did  her  answer  agree  with  you? 
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L.  Fop.  Oh,  passionately  well!  for  I  stared  full  in 
her  face,  and  burst  out  a  laughing;  at  which  she 
turned  upon  her  heel,  and  gave  a  crack  with  her  fan 
like  a  coach  whip,  and  bridled  out  of  the  room  with 
the  air  and  complexion  of  an  incensed  turkey-cock. 
\_A  servant  whispers  Sir  Charles. 

L.  Mar.  What  did  you  then  ? 

L.  Fop.  1 — looked  after  her,  gaped,  threw  up  the 

sash,  and  fell  a  singing  out  of  the  window so  that 

you  see,  my  lord,  while  a  man  is  not  in  love,  there's 
no  great  affliction  in  m  issing  one's  way  to  a  woman. 

Sir  Cha.  Aye,  aye,  you  talk  this  very  well,  my  lord  ; 
but  now  let's  see  how  you  dare  behave  yourself  upon 
action — dinner's  served,  and  the  ladies  stay  for  us — 
There's  one  within  has  been  too  hard  for  as  brisk  a 
man  as  yourself. 

L.  Mor.  I  guess  who  you  mean — Have  a  care,  my 
lord,  she'll  prove  your  courage  for  you. 

L.Fop.  Will  she;  then  she's  an  undone  creature. 
For  let  me  tell  you,  gentlemen,  courage  is  the  whole 
mystery  of  making  love,  and  of  more  use  than  conduct 
is  in  war  ;  for  the  bravest  fellow  in  Europe  may  beat 
?;is  brains  out  against  the  stubborn  walls  of  a  town — 
But 

71 'omen,   lorn  to  le  controuTd, 

>Stovp  lo  the  forward  and  the  told,         [Exeunt. 

ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 

Continues.  E.nier  LordMoREi^QVE  and S^-CHARLES. 
LordMorehve.  So  !  Did  1  not  bear  up  bravelv  r 
Sir  Cha.  Admirably!  with  the  best-bred  insolence 

in  nature  ;  you  insulted  like  a  woman  of  qualify  when 
her  country-bred  husband's  jealousof  her  in  the  wrong 
place. 

L.  Mor.  Ha  !  ha  !  Did  you  observe,  when  I  first 
came  into  the  room,  how  carelessly  she  brushed  her 
eyes  over  me,  and  when  the  company  saluted  me, 
stood  all  the  while  with  her  face  to  trie  window?  Ha  ! 
ha! 
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Sir  Ota.  What  astonished  airs  she  gave  herself, 
when  you  asked  her,  what  mad~  her  so  grave  upon 
her  old  friends  ! 

L.  Mor.  And  whenever  I  offered  any  thing  in  talk, 
what  affected  care  she  took  to  direct  her  observations 
of  it  to  a  third  person  ! 

Sir  Cha.  I  observed  she  did  not  eat  above  the  rump 
of  a  pigeon  all  dinner-time. 

L.  Mor.  And  how  she  coloured  when  I  told  her, 
her  ladyship  had  lost  her  stomach  ! 
-     Sir  Cha.   If  you  keep  your  temper,  she's  undone.. 

L.  Mor.  Provided  she  sticks  to  her  pride,  1  believe 
I  may. 

Sir  Cha.  Aye,  never  fear  her;  I  warrant,  in  the 
humour  she  is  in,  she  would  as  soon  part  with  her 
sense  of  feeling. 

L.  Mor.  Well,  what's  to  be  done  next? 

Sir  Cha.  Only  observe  her  motions  :  for,  by  her 
behaviour  at  dinner,  I  am  sure  she  designs  to  gall  you 
with  my  Lord  Foppington  :  it  so,  you  must  even  stand 
her  fire,  and  then  play  my  Lady  Graveairs  upon  her, 
whom  I'll  immediately  pique,  and  prepare  tor  your 
purpose. 

L.  Mor.  I  understand  you the  properest  woman 

in  the  world  too;  for  she'll  certainly  encourage  the 
least  offer  from  me,  in  hopes  of  revenging  her  slight 
upon  you. 

Sir  'Cha.  Right;  and  the  very  encouragement  she 
gives  you,  at  the  same  time  will  give  me  a  pretence 
to  widen  the  breach  of  my  quarrel  with  her. 

L.  Mor.  Besides,  Charles,  1  own  I  am  fond  of  art 
attempt  that  will  forward  a  misunderstanding  there, 
for  your  larly's  sake.  A  woman  so  truly  good  in  her 
nature,  ought  to  have  something  more  from  a  man, 
than  bare  occasions  to  prove  her  goodness. 

Sir  Cha.  Why  then,  upon  honour,  my  lord,  to  give 
you  proof,  that  I  am  positively  the  best  husband  in 
the  world,  my  wife — never  yet  found  me  out. 

L.  Hfor.  Tiiat  may  be  by  her  being  the  best  wife 
in  the  world,  she,  may  be,  won't  find  you  out. 
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Sir  Cfia.  Nay,  if  she  won't  tell  a  man  of  his  faults, 
when  she  sees  them,  how  the  deuce  should  he  mend 
them?  But,  however,  you  see  1  am  going  to  leave 
them  off  as  fast  as  I  can. 

L.  Mor.  Being  tired  of  a  woman,  is,  indeed,  a 
pretty  iolerable  assurance  of  a  man's  not  designing  to 

fool  on  w  ith  her- Here  she  comes,  and,  it  I  don't 

mistake,  brimful   of  reproaches You  can't  take 

her  in  a  better  time—      I'll  leave  you. 

Enter  Lady  GRAVEAIRS. 

Your  ladyship's  most  humble  servant.     Is  the  com- 
pany broke  up,  pray? 

L.  Cro.  No,  my  lord  ;  ihey  are  just  talking  of  bas- 
set ;  my  Lord  Foppington  has  a  mind  to  tally,  if  your 
lordship  would  encourage  the  table. 

L.  Mor.  Oh,  madam,  with  all  my  heart!     But  Sir 

Charles,  I  know,  is  hard  to  be  got  to  it:  I'll  leave 

your  ladyship  to  prevail  with  him.  \_Exit  L.MoftUrrfe. 

\_Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Graveairs  salute  coldly, 

and  trifle  some,  time  Icfore  they  speak. 

L.  Gra.  Sir  Charles,  I  sent  you  a  note  this  morn- 
inn 

Sir  Cha.  Yes,  madam,  but  there  were  some  pas- 
sages I  did  not  expect  from  your  ladyship;  you  seem 
to  tax  me  with  things  that — 

L.  Gra.  Look  you,  sir,  'tis  not  at  all  material  whe- 
ther I  taxed  you  with  any  thing  or  no;  I  don't  desire 
you  to  clear  yourself;  upon  my  word,  you  may  be 
very  easy  as  to  that  matter;  for  my  part,  I  am 
mighty  well  satisfied  things  are  a?  they  are;  all  I 
have  to  say  to  yon  is,  that  you  need  not  give  yourself 
the  trouble  to  call  at  my  lodgings  this  afternoon,  if 
you  should  have  time,  as  you  were  pleased  to  send  nie 
word — and  so,  your  sen-ant,  sir,  that's  all —  [Going. 

Sir  C/ia.  Hold,  madam. 

L.  Gra.  Look  you,  Sir  Charles,  'tis  not  your  calling 
me  back  that  will  signify  any  thing,  1  can  assure  you. 

Sir  Cha.  Why  this  extraordinary  haste,  madam? 

L.  Gra.  In  short,  Sir  Charles,  I  have  taken  a  great 
many  things  from  YOU  of  late,  that  you  know  1  have 
D  2 
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often  told  you  I  would  positively  bear  no  longer. 
But  I  see  tilings  are  in  vain,  and  the  more  people 
strive  to  oblige  people,  the  less  they  are  thanked  for 
it:  and  since  there  must  be  an  end  of  one's  ridicu- 
lousness one  time  or  other,  I  don't  see  any  time  so 
proper  as  the  present ;  and  therefore,  sir,  1  desire  you 
would  think  of  things  accordingly.  Your  servant. 

[Going,  he  holds  her. 

Sir  Cha.  Nay,  madam,  let  us  start  fair,  however; 
you  ought,  at  least,  to  stay  till  1  am  as  ready  as  your 
ladyship ;  and  then,  if  we  must  part, 

Adieu,  ye  silent  grots,  and  shady  groves; 

Ye  soft  amusements  of  our  growing  loves  ; 

Adieu,  ye  whispered  sighs,  thatjannd  the  fir ft 

And  all  the  thrilling  joys  of  young  desire. 

[Affectedly. 

L.  Gra.  Oh,  mighty  well,  sir;  I  am  very  glad  we 
are  at  last  come  to  a  "right  understanding,"  the  only 
way  I  have  long  wished  for;  not  but  I'd  Have  you  to 
know  1  see  your  design  thro'  all  your  painted  ease  of 
resignation  :  I  know'you'd  give  your  soul  to  make  me 
uneasy  now. 

Sir  Cha.  Oh,  fie,  madam!  upon  my  word  I  would 
not  make  you  uneasy,  if  it  were  in  my  power. 

L.  Gra.  Oh,  dear  sir,  you  need  not  take  such  care, 
upon  my  word;  you'll  find  I  can  part  with  you  with- 
out the  least  disorder,  I'll  try,  at  least;  and  so,  once 
more,  and  for  ever,  sir,  your  servant:  not  but  you 
must  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  as  my  last  thought  of 
you  too,  that  I  do  think— you  are  a  villain. 

[Exit  hastily. 

Sir  Cha.  Oh,  your  very  humble  servant,   madam  ! 

[Bowing  low. 

What  a  charming  quality  is  a  woman's  pride,  that  is 
strong  enough  to  refuse  a  man  her  favours,  when  he's 

weary  of  them Ah  ! 

Re-enter  Lady  GRAVEAIRS.  . 

L.  Gra.  Look  you,  Sir  Charles;  don't  presume 
upon  the  easiness  of  my  temper :  for  to  convince  you 
that  I  am  positively  in  earnest  in  this  matter,  1  desire 
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you  would  let  me  have  what  letters  you  have  had  of 
mine  since  you  came  to  Windsor;  and  I  expect  you'll 
return  the  rest,  as  1  will  yours,  as  soon  as  we  come 
to  London. 

Sir  Cha.  Upon  my  faith,  madam,  I  never  keep  any; 
I  always  put  snuff  in  them,  and  so  they  vf  ear  out. 

L.  Gra.  Sir  Charles,  I  must  have  them;  for  posi- 
tively I  won't  stir  without  them. 

Str  Cha.  Ha!  then  I  must  be  civil,  I  see.  [Aside.'] 
Perhaps,  madam,  1  have  no  mind  to  part  with  them 

L.  Gra.  Look  you,  sir,  all  those  sort  of  things  are 
in  vain,  now  there's  an  end  of  every  thing  between  us 
— If  you  say  you  won't  give  them,  I  must  e'en  get 
them  as  well  as  I  can. 

Sir  Cha.  Ha!  that  won't  do  then,  I  find.     [Aside. 

L.  Gra.  Who's  there?  Mrs  Edging — Your  keep- 
ing a  letter,  sir,  won't  keep  me,  I'll  assure  you. 
Enter  EDGING. 

F'dg.  Did  your  ladyship  call  me,  madam? 

L.  "Gra.  Ay,  child  :  pray  do  me  the  favour  to  fetch 
my  cloak  out  of  the  dining-room. 

Edg.  Yes,  madam. 

Sir  Cha.  Oh,  then  there's  hope  again.         [Aside. 

Edg.  Ha!  she  looks  as  if  my  master  had  quarrelled 
with  her;  I  hope  she's  going  away  in  a  hofT — she 

shan't  stay  for  her  cloak,  I  warrant  her This  is 

pure.  [Aside.  Exit  smiling. 

L.  Gra.  Pray,  Sir  Charles,  before  I  go,  give  me 
leave,  now  after  all,  to  ask  you — why  you  have  used 
me  thus? 

Sir  Cha.  What  is  it  you  call  usage,  madam? 

L.  Gra.  Why,  then,  since  you  will  have  it,  how 
comes  it  you. have  hcen  so  grossly  careless  and  neglect- 
ful of  me  of  late?  Only  tell  me  seriously,  wherein  I 
nave  deserved  this. 

Sir  Cha.  Why,  then,  seriously,  madam- 

Re-enter  EDGING  with  a  cloak. 
We  are  interrupted 

Hag,  Here  is  your  ladyship's  cloak,  madam. 
"D  3 
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L.  Gra.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Judging — Oh,  law!  pray 
will  you  let  somebody  get  me  a  chair  to  the  door. 

JEdg.  Humph — She  mighthavetold  me  that  before, 
if  she  had  been  in  such  haste  to  go.         [Aside.  Exit. 
L.  Gra.  Now,  sir. 

Sir  Cha.  Then,  seriously,  I  say  I  am  of  late  grown 
so  very  lazy  in  my  pleasures,  "  tnat  1  had  rather  lose 
a  woman,  than  go  through  the  plague  and  trouble 
of  having  or  keeping  her:  and,  to  be  free,  I  have 
found  so  much,  even  in  my  acquaintance  with  you, 
whom  I  confess  to  be  a  mistress  in  the  art  of  pleas- 
ing," that  I  arn  from  henceforth  resolved  to  folloxv 
no  pleasure  that  arises  above  the  degree  of  amusement 
— And  that  woman  that  expects  I  should  make  her 
my  business;  .why — like  my  business,  is  then  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  forg'ot.  When  once  she  comes  to  re- 
proach me  with  vows  and  usage,,  and  stuff — I  had  as 
lief  hear  her  talk  of  bills,  bonds,  and  ejectments  : 
her  passion  becomes  as  troublesome  as  a  law-suit,  and 
I  would  as  soon  converse  with  my  solicitor.  In  short, 
J  shall  never  care  sixpence  for  any  woman  that  won't 
be  obedient. 

L.  Gra.  I'll  swear,  sir,  you  have  a  very  free  way  of 
treating  people;  I  am  glad  I  am  so  well  acquainted 
with  your  principles,  however— -—And  you  would 
have  me  obedient? 

Sir  Cha.  Why  not?  My  wife's  so  ;  and  1  think  she 
has  as  much  pretence  to  be  proud  as  your  ladyship. 

L.  Gra.  Lard!  is  there  no  chair  to  be  had,  I  won- 
der ? 

Enter  EDGING. 
Edg.  Here's  a  chair,  madam. 

L.  Gra.  'Tis  very  well,  Mrs.  Edging:  pray,  will 
you  let  somebody  get  me  a  glass  of  fair  water? 

Edg.  Humph — her  huft  is  almost  over,  I  suppose — 
I  see  he's  a  villain  still.  [Aside.  Exit. 

L.  Gra.  Well,  that  was  the  prettiest  fancy  about 
obedience,  sure,  that  ever  was.  Certainly,  a  wo- 
man of  condition  must  be  infinitely  happy  under  the 
dominion  of  so  generous  a  lover.  "Jbut  how  came 
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"  vou  to  forget  kicking  and  whipping  all  this  while? 
"  Methinks,  you  should  not  have  left  so  fashionable 
"  an  article  out  of  your  scheme  of  government. 

"  Sir  Cka.  Um — No,  there  is  too  much  trouble  in 
"  that;  though  I  have  known  them  of  admirable  use 
"  in  reformation  of  some  humoursome  gentle  wo- 
"  men." 

L.  Gra.  But  one  thing  more,  and  I  have  done — 
Pray,  what  degree  of  spirit  must  the  lady  have,  that 
is  to  make  herself  happy  under  so  much  freedom,  or- 
der, and  tranquillity  ? 

Sir,  Cha.  Oh,  she  must  at  least  have  as  much  spirit 
as  your  ladyship,  or  she'd  give  me  no  pleasure  in 
breaking  it. 

L.  Gra.  No,  that  would  be  troublesome.  You  had 
better  take  one  that's  broken  to  your  hand :  there  are 
such  souls  to  be  hired,  I  believe;  tilings  that  will 
rub  your  temples  in  an  evening,  till  you  fall  fast 
asleep  in  their  laps;  creatures,  too,  that  think  their 
wages  their  reward.  I  fancy,  at  last,  that  will  be  the 
best  method  for  the  lazy  passion  of  a  married  man, 
that  has  out-lived  his  any  other  sense  of  gratifi* 
cation. 

Sir  Cha.  Look  you,  madam ;  1  have  loved  you  very 
well  a  great  while;  now  you  would  have  me  love  you 
better  and  longer,  which  is  not  in  my  power  to  do ; 
and  1  don't  think  there  is  any  plague  upon  earth,  like 
a  dun  that  comes  for  more  money  than  one  is  ever 
likely  to  be  able  to  pay. 

L.  Gra.  A  dun!  Do  you  take  me  fora  dun,  sir? 
Do  I  come  a  dunning  to  you  ?  [ /fa/A's  in  a  heat. 

Sir  Cha.  Hist!  don't  expose  yourself here's 

company 

L.  Gra.  I  care  not — A  dun  !  You  shall  see,  sir, 
I  can  revenge  an  affront,  tho'  I  despise  the  wretch 
that  offers  it — A  dun!  Oh,  1  could  die  with  laughing 
at  the  fancy!  [Exit. 

Sir  Cha.  So — she's  in  admirable  order — Here  comes 
my  lord ;  and,  1  am  afraid,  in  the  very  nick  of  his 
occasion  for  her. 
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Enter  Lord  MOHELOVE. 

L.Mor.  Oh,  Charles,  undone  again!  all  is  lost  and 
ruined. 

Sir  Cha.  What's  the  matter  now? 

L.  Mor.  I  have  been  playing  the  fool  yonder,  even 
to  contempt  j  my  senseless  jealousy  has  confessed  a 
weakness  1  never  shall  forgive  myself.  She  has  in- 
sulted on  it  to  that  degree^  too— I  can't  hear  the 
thought — Oh,  Charles,  this  devil  still  is  mistress  of 
my  heart ;  and  [  could  dash  my  brains  out  to  think 
IH>W  grossly  too  I  have  let  her  knew  it. 

Sir 'Cha.  Ah,  how  it  would  tickle  her  if  she  saw 
you  in  this  condition  !  ha,  ha,  ha! 

L,  Mor.  Pr'ythee  don't  torture  me:  think  of  some 
present  ease,  or  I  shall  burst. 

Sir  Cha.  Well,  well,  let's  hear,  pray— What  has 
she  done  to  you?  Ha,  ha! 

L.  Mor.  Why,  ever  since  I  left  you,  she  lias  treated 
me  with  so  much  coolness  and  i'11-nature,  and  that 
thing  of  a  lord  with  "  so  much  laughing  ease,  such 
"  an  acquainted,"  such  a  spiteful  familiarity,  that,  at 
the  last,  she  saw,  and  triumphed  in  my  uneasiness. 

Sir  Cha.  Well,  and  so  you  left  the  room  in  a  pet? 
Ha! 

L.Mor.  Oh,  worse,  worse  still !  for  at  last,  with 
half  shame  and  anger  in  iny  looks,  I  thrust  myself 
between  my  lord  and  her,  pressed  her  by  the  hand, 
and  in  a  whisper,  trembling,  begged  her,  in  pity  of 
herself  and  me,  to  shew  her  good  humour  only  where 
she  knew  it  was  truly  valued :  at  which  she  broke 
from  me  with  a  cold  smile,  sat  her  down  by  the  peer, 
whispered  him,  and  burst  into  a  loud  laughter  in  my 
face. 

Sir  Cha.  Ha,  ha!  then  would  1  have  given  fifty 
pounds  to  have  seen  your  face.  Why,  what  in  the 
name  of  common  sense  had  you  to  do  with  luimility  ? 
Will  you  never  have  enough  on't  ?  Death  !  'twas 
setting  a  lighted  match  to  gunpowder,  to  blow  your- 
self up. 

L.  Mor.  I  see  my  folly  now,  Charles.     But  what 
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shall  1  do  with  the  remains  of  life  that  she  has  left 
me? 

Sir  Cha.  Oh,  throw  it  at  her  feet,  by  all  means  ! 
put  on  your  tragedy  face,  catch  fast  hold  of  her  petti- 
coat, whip  out  your  handkerchief,  and  in  point  blank 
verse,  desire  her,  one  way  or  other,  'to  make  an  end 
of  the  business.  [In  a  whining  tone. 

L.  Mor.  What  a  fool  dost  thou  make  me  1 

Sir  Cha.  I  only  shew  you  as  you  came  out  of  her 
hands,  my  lord. 

L.  Mor.  How  contemptibly  have  I  behaved  my- 
self! 

Sir  Cha.  That's  according  as  you  bear  her  beha- 
viour. 

lj.  Mor.  Bear  it!  no  —  I  thank  thee,  Charles;  thou 
hast  waked  me  now;  and  if  I  bear  it  -  What  have 
you  done  with  my  Lady  Graveairs? 

Sir  Cha.  Your  business,  1  believe  -  She's  ready 
for  you  ;  she's  just  gone  down  stairs,  and  if  you  don't 
make  haste  after  her,  I  expect  her  back  again,  with  a 
knife  or  a  pistol  presently. 

L.  Mor.  I'll  go  this  minute. 

Sir  Cha.  No,  stay  a  little:  here  ccmes  my  lord; 
we'll  see  what  we  can  get  out  of  him,  first. 

L.Mor.  Methinks,  now,  1  coti'd  laugh  at  her." 


L.  Fop.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  Sir  Charles,  let's  have  a 
little  of  thee  —  We  ha*e  been  so  chagrin  without  thee, 
that,  stop  my  breath,  the  ladies  are  gone  half  asleep  to 
church  for  want  of  thy  company. 

Sir  Cha.  That's  hard,  indeed,  while  your  lordship 
was  among  them.  Is  Lady  Betty  gone  too? 

L.  Fop.  She  was  just  upon  the  wing;  but  I  caught 
her  by  the  snuff-box,  and  she  pretends  to  stay  to  see 
if  I'M  give  it  her  again,  or  no. 

L.  Mor.  Death!  'tis  that  1  gave  her,  and  the  only 
present  she  would  ever  receive  from  me  —  Ask  him 
how  he  came  by  it.  [Aside  to  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Cha.  Pr'ythee  don't  be  uneasy  —  Did  she  give  it 
you,  my  lord? 
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L  Fop.  Faith,  Charles,  I  can't  sav  she  did,  or  she 
did  not;  but  we  were  playing  the  foof,  and  I  took  it — 
a  la — Pshaw!  I  can't  tell  thee  in  French  neither;  but 
Horace  touches  it  to  a  nicety — 'twas  pi  gnus  dircptum 
male  perlinuci. 

L.Mor.  So — but  I  must  bear  it — If  your  lordship 
has  a  mind  to  the  box,  I'll  stand  by  you  in  keeping 
of  it. 

L.  Fop.  My  lord,  I  am  passionately  obliged  to  you  : 
but  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer  your  hazarding  sd 
much  of  the  lady's  favour. 

L.Mor.  Not  at  all,  my  lord:  'tis  possible  I  may 
not  have  the  same  regard  to  her  frown  that  your  lord- 
ship has. 

L.  Fop.  That's  a  bite,  I  am  sure — he'd  give  a  joint 
of  his  little  finger  to  be  as  well  with  her  as  I  am. 
\_Aside. ~\  But  here  she  comes — Charles,  stand  by  me 
— Must  not  a  man  be  a  vain  coxcomb  now,  to  think 
this  creature  followed  one? 

Sir  Cha.  Nothing  so  plain,  my  lord. 

L.  Fop.  Flattering  devil ! 

Enter  Lady  BETTY. 

L.  Betty.  Pshaw,  my  Lord  Foppington !  pr'ythee 
don't  plav  the  fool  now,  but  give  me  my  snuff-box — 
Sir  Charles,  help  me  to  take  it  from  him. 

Sir  Cha.  You  know  I  hate  trouble,  madam. 

L.  Betty.  Pooh!  you'll  make  me  stay  till  prayers 
are  half  over  now. 

L.  Fop.  If  you'll  promise  me  not  go  to  church,  I'll 
give  it  you. 

L.  Betty.  I'll  promise  nothing  at  all;  for  positively 
I  will  have  it.  [Struggling  with  him. 

L.  Fop.  Then,  comparatively,  I  won't  part  with  it. 
Ha,  ha!  [Struggles  with  her. 

L.  Betty.  Oh,  vou  devil,  you  have  killed  my  arm  1 

Oh  ! Well,  if  you'll  let  me  have  it,  I'll  give  you  a 

better. 

L.  MOT.  Oh,  Charles!  that  has  a  view  of  distant 
kindness  in  it.  [Aside  to  Sir  Charles. 
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L.  Fop.  Nay,  now  I  keep  it  superlatively — I  find 
there's  a  secret  value  in  it. 

L.  Betty.  Oh,  dismal !  Upon  my  word,  I  am  only 
ashamed  to  give  it  to  you.  JDo  yon  think  1  would 
offer  such  an  odious  fancied  thing  to  any  body  1  hud 
the  least  value  fbr? 

Sir  Cha.  Now  it  comes  a  little  nearer,  methinks 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  any  kindness  at  all. 

[Aside  to  Lord  Morelove. 

L.  Fop.  Why,  really,  madam,  upon  second  view, 
it  has  not  extremely  the  mode  of  a  lady's  utensiL 
Are  you  sure  it  never  held  any  thing  but  snuff? 

L.Betty.  Oh,  you  monster! 

L.  Fop.  Nay,  I  only  ask,  because  it  seems  to  me 
to  have  very  much  the  air  and  fancy  of  Monsieur 
Smoakandsot's  tobacco-box. 

L.  Mor.  I  can  bear  no  more. 

Sir  Cka.  Why,  don't,  then ;  I'll  step  in  to  the  com- 
pany, and  return  to  your  relief  immediately.  [F.xit. 

L.  Mor.  [To  Lady  liet.J  Come,  madam,  will  your 
ladyship  give  me  leave  to  end  the  difference?  Since 
the  slightness  of  the  thing  may  let  you  bestow  it  with 
out.  any  mark  of  favour,  shall  I  beg  it  of  your  ladyship. 

L.  Bcl\  Oh,  my  lord,   nobody  sooner 1  ht'sryou 

give  it,  my  lord.  [Looking  earnestly  on  Lord  Fop. 
who,  smiling,  gives  it  to  Lord  Mor.  and  then  lows 
gravely  to  tar.J 

L.  Jfor.  Only  to  have  the  honour  of  restoring  it  to 
your  lordship;  and  if  therelje  any  other  trifle  of  mine 
your  lordship  has  a  fancy  to,  tho*  it  were  a  mistress, 
1  don't  know  any  person  in  the  world  that  has  so  good 
a  claim  to  my  resignation. 

L.  Fop.  Oh,  my  lord,  this  generosity  will  distract 
me! 

L.  Mor.  My  lord,  I  clo  you  but  common  justice. 
But  from  your  conversation,  1  had  never  known  the 
true  value  of  the  sex.  You  positively  understand 
them  the  best  of  any  man  breathing;  therefore  1 
think  every  one  of  common  prudence  ought  to  resign 
u>  \ou. 
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L.  .Fop.  Then,  positively,  your  lordship  is  the  most 
obliging  person  in  the  world ;  for  I'm  sure  your  judg- 
ment can  never  like  any  woman  that  is  not  the 
finest  creature  in  the  universe. 

\_Bowing  to  Lady  Betty. 

L.  Mor,  Oh,  your  lordship  does  me  too  much  ho- 
nour? 1  have  the  worst  judment  in  the  world  j  no 
man  has  been  more  deceived  in  it.  - 

L.  Fop.  Then  your  lordship,  I  presume,  has  been 
apt  to  choose  in  a  mask,  or  by  candle-light. 
-  L.  Mor.  in  a  mask,  indeed,  my  lord,  and  of  all 
masks  the  most  dangerous. 

L.  Fop.  Pray,  what's  that,  my  lord? 

L.  Mor.  A  bare  face. 

L.  Fop.  Your  lordshipvwill  pardon  me,  if  I  don't 
so  readily  comprehend  how  a  woman's  bare  face  can 
iiide  her  face. 

-  L.  Mor.  It  often  hides  her  heart,  my  lord;  and 
therefore  I  think  it  sometimes  a  more  dangerous  mask 
than  a  piece  of  velvet:  that's  rather  a  mark  than  a 
disguise  of  an  ill  woman.  But  the  mischiefs  skulk- 
ing behind  a  beauteous  form  give  no  warning  j  they 
are  always  sure,  fatal,  and  innumerable. 

L.  Betty.  Oh,  barbarous  aspersion!  My  lord  Fop- 
pington,  have  you  nothing  to  say  for  the  poor  wo- 
jnen  ? 

L.  Fop.  I  must  confess,  madam,  nothing  of  this 
nature  ever  happened  in  my  course  of  amours.  I  al- 
ways judge  the  beauteous  part  oi  a  woman  to  be  the 
most  agreeable  part  of  her  composition;  and  when 
once  a  lady  does  me  the  honour  to  toss  that  into  my 
arms,  1  think  myself  obliged,  in  good  nature,  not  to 
quarrel  about  the  rest  of  her, equipage. 

L.  Jictty.  Why,  ay,  my  lord,  there's  some  good 
humour  in  that  now. 

L.  Mor.  He's  happy  in  a  plain  English  stomach, 
madam  ;  I  could  recommend  a  dish  that's  perfectly  to 
your  lordship's  gout,  where  beauty  is  the  only  sauce 
to  it. 

L.  Delhi.  So— 
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L.  Fop.  My  lord,  when  my  wine's  right,  I  never 
care  it  should  be  zested. 

L.  Mor.  \  know  some  ladies  would  thank  you  for 
that  opinion. 

L.  Betty.  My  Lord  Morel ove  is  really  grown  such 
a  churl  to  the  women,  I  don't  only  think  he  is  not, 
but  can't  conceive  how  he  ever  could  be  in  love. 

L.  Mor.  Upon  my  word,  madam,  t  pnce  thought 
I  was.  [Smiliftg. 

L.  Betty.  Fie,  fie!  how  could  you  think  so?  I 
fancy  now  you  had  only  a  mind  to  domineer  over  some 
poor  creature,  and  so  you  thought  you  were  in  love; 
ha,  ha! 

L.  Mor.  The  lady  I  loved,  madam,  grew  so  unfor- 
tunate in  her  conduct,  that  at  last  she  brought  me  to 
treat  her  with  the  same  indifference  and  civility  as  I 
now  pay  your  ladvship. 

L.Betty.  And,  ten  to  one,  just  at  that  time  she 
never  thought  you  such  tolerable  company. 

L.  Mor.  That  I   can't  say,    madam  ;  for  at   that 

time  she  grew  so  affected,  there  was  no  judging  of 

her  thoughts  at  all.  [Mimicking  her. 

L.Betty.  What,  and  so   you  left  the  poor  lady. 

Oh,  you  inconstant  creature! 

I,.  Mor.  No,  madam,  to  have  loved  her  on  had 
been  inconstancy ;  for  she  was  never  two  hours  to- 
gether the  same  woman. 

[Lady  Bet.  and  Lord  Mor.  seem  to  talk. 
L.  Fop.  [Aside. ~\  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  see  he  has  a  mind 
to  abuse  her ;  so  I'll  even  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
doing  his  business  with  her  at  once  for  ever — Mv 
lord,  I  perceive  your  lordship  is  going  to  be  good 
company  to  the  lady;  and,  for  her  sake,  I  don't 
think  it  "good  manners  in  me  to  disturb  you — 

Enter  £?>  CHARLES. 
Sir  Cha.  My  Lord  Foppington — 
L.  Fop.  Oh,  Charles!   I  was  just  wanting  thee — 
Hark  thee — I  have  three  thousand  secrets  for  thee — I 
have  made  such  discoveries!     to  tell  thee  all  in. one 
jt: 
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word,    Morelove's  as  jealous  of  me  as  the  devil,  he, 
he,  he! 

Sir  Cha.  Is  it  possible?  Has  she  given  him  any  oc- 
casion ? 

L.  Fop.  Only  rallied  him  to  death  upon  my  ac- 
count; she  told  me,  within,  just  now,  she'd  use  him 
like  a  dog,  and  begged  me  to  draw  off  for  an  opportu- 
nity. 

Sir  Cha.  Oh,  keep  in  while  the  scent  lies,  and  she 
is  your  own,  my  lord. 

L.  Fop.  I  c;m'ttell  that,  Charles j  hut  I  am  sure 
she  is  fairly  unharboured  ;  and  when  once  I  throw  off 
my  inclinations,  I  usually  follow  them  till  the  game 
has  enough  on't ;  and  between  thee  and  I,  she  is 
pretty  well  blown  too;  she  can't  stand  long,  1  be- 
lieve- for,  curse  catch  me,  if  1  have  not  rid  down 
half  a  thousand  pounds  after  her  already. 

Sir  Clia.  What  do  you  mean? 

*  L.  Fop.   I   have  lost  five   hundcd  to  her  at  piquet . 
since  dinner. 

Sir  Cha.  You  are  a  fortunate  man,  faith  j  you  are 
resolved  not  to  be  thrown  out,  I  see. 

L.  Fop.  Hang  it,  what  should  a  man  come  out  for, 
if  he  does  not  keep  up  to  the  sport  ? 
Sir  Cha.  Well  pushed,  my  lord. 
L.  Fop.  Tavol  have  at  her — 
Sir  Cha.    Down,     down,    my  lord — ah !     'ware 
haunches ! 

L.  Fop.  Ah,  Charles !  [Embracing  himJ}  Pr'ythee, 
let's  obseive  a  little;  there's  a  foolish  cur,  now  I  have 
run  her  to  a  stand,  has  a  mind  to  be  at  her  by  him- 
self, and  thou  shalt  see,  she  won't  stir  out  of  her  way 
fur  him.  [They  stand  aside. 

L.  Mor.  Ha,  ha!  your  ladyship  is  verv  grave  of  a 
sudden  ;  you  look  as  if  your  lover  had  insolently  re- 
covered his  common  senses. 

L.  Betty.    And  your  lordship  is  so  very  gav,  and 
"   unlike  yourself,  One  would   swear  you  were  just  come 
from  the  pleasure  of  making  your   mistress'  afraid  of 
you* 
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L  A/or.  No  faith,  quite  contrary  $  for  do  you 
know,  madam,  I  have  just  found  out,  that,  upon 
your  account,  I  have  made  myself  one  of  the  most  ri- 
diculous puppies  upon  the  face  of  the  earth — I  have, 
upon  my  faith — nay,  and  so  extravagantly  such,  ha, 
ha,  ha!  that  it  is  at  last  become  a  jest  even  to  myself, 
and  I  can't  help  laughing  at  it  for  the  soul  of  me,  ha, 
ha,  ha! 

L.  Betty.  1  want  to  cure  him  of  that  laugh,  now. 
[Aside.~\  My  lord,  since  you  are  so  generous,  I'll  tell 
you  another  secret — Do  you  know,  too,  that  I  still 
rind,  (spite  of  all  your  great  wisdom,  and  my  con- 
temptible qualities,  as  you  are  pleased,  now  and  then, 
to  Call  them)  do  you  know,  I  say,  that  I  see,  under 
all  this,  that  you  still  love  me  with  the  same  helpless 
passion  :  and  can  your  vast  foresight  imagine  I  won't 
use  you  accordingly  for  these  extraordinary  airs  you 
are  pleased  to  give  yourself? 

L.  Mor.  Oh,  by  all  means*  madam  !  'tis  fit  you 
should,  and  I  expect  it,  whenever  it  is  in  your  power 
—Confusion!  \_Asidc. 

L,  Betty.  My  lord,  you  have  talked  to  me  this  half 
hour,  without  confessing  pain.  \_Pnuses,  and  affects 
to  gape. ,]  Only  remember  it. 

L.  Mor.  Hell  and  tortures  ! 

L.  Betty.  What  did  you  say,  my  lord  ? 

L.  Mor.  Fire  and  furies! 

L.  Betty.  Ha,  ha!  he's  disordered — Now  I  am 
easy — My  Lord  Foppington,  have  you  a  mind  to  your 
revenge  at  piquet  ? 

L.  Fop.  I  have  always  a  mind  to  an  opportunity  of 
entertaining  your  ladyship,  madam.  „ 

[Lady  Betty  coquets  with  LordFop. 

L.  Mor.  Oh,"  Charles!  the  insolence  of  this  woman 
might  furnish  out  a  thousand  devils. 

Sir  Cka.  And  your  temper  is  enough  to  furnish  out 
a  thousand  such  women.  Gome  away;  I  have  busi- 
ness for  vou  upon  th-o  terrace. 

L.  Mor.  Let  me  but  speak  one  word  to  her. 

$jr  Cha.    Not  a  syllable:  the  tongue's  a  weapon 
K  2 
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vou'll  always  have  the  worst  at ;  for  I  see  you  have 
no  guard,  and  she  carries  a  devilish  edge. 

L.  Bef.fi/.  My  lord,  don't  let  any  thing  I  have  said 
frighten  you  away;  for  if  you  have  the  least  inclina- 
tion to  stay  and  rail,  you  know  the  old  conditions  ; 
'tis  but  your  asking  me  pardon  the  next  day,  and  you 
may  give  your  passion  any  liberty  you  think  fit. 

L.  Mor.  Daggers  and  death  ! 

SirCha.  Is  the  man  distracted? 

L.  Mor.  Let  me  speak  to  her  now,  or  T  shall  burst — 

Sir  Cha.  Upon  condition  you'll  speak  no  more  of 
her  to  me,  my  lord  ;  do  as  you  please. 

L.  Mor.  Pr'ythee,  pardon  me — I  know  not  what 
to  do. 

Sir  Cha.  Come  along;  I'll  set  you  to  work,  I  war- 
rant you— Nay,  nay,  none  of  your  parting  ogles-— 
\Vill  you  go  ? 

L.  Mor.  Yes — and  I  hope  for  ever — 

[Exit  Sir  Cha.  pulling  away  Lord  Mor. 

L.  Fop.  Ha.  ha,  ha!  Did  ever  mortal  monster  set 
xip  for  a  lover  with  such  unfortunate  qualifications i 

L.  Bitty.  Indeed,  my  Lord  Mortlove  has  some- 
thing strangely  singular  in  his  manner. 

L.  Fop.  1  thought  I  should  have  burst  to  see  the 
creature  pretend  to  rally,  and  give  himself  the  airs  of 
one  of  us — But,  run  me  through,  madam,  your  lady- 
ship pushed  like  a  fencing  master;  that  last  thrust 
was  a  coup  de  grace,  I  believe  ;  I'm  afra;d  his  honour 
will  hardly  meet  your  ladyship  in  haste  again. 

L.  Befty.  Not  unless  his  second,  Sir  Charles,  keeps 
him  better  in  practice,  perhaps — Well  the  humour 
of  this  creature  has  done  me  signal  service  to-day.  I 
must  keep  it  up,  for  fear  of  a  second  engagement. 

[Aside. 

L.  Fop.  Never  was  a  poor  wit  so  foiled  at  his  own 
weapon,  sure! 

L.  Betty.  Wit!  had  he  ever  any  pretence  to  it? 

L.  ."jp.  Ha,  ha  ?  he  has  not  much  in  love,  I  think, 
tho*  he  wears  the  reputation  of  a  very  pretty  young 
tellow  among  some  sort  of  people  j  but,  strike  me 
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stupid,  if  ever  I  could  discover  common  sense  in  all 
the  progress  of  his  amours;  he  expects  a  woman 
should  like  him  for  endeavouring  to  convince  her, 
that  she  has  not  one  good  quality  belonging  to  the 
whole  composition  of  her  soul  and  body. 

L.  Betty.  That,  I  suppose,  is  onlv  in  a  modest  hope 
that  she'll  mend  her  faults,  to  qualify  herself  for  his 
vast  merit,  ha,  ha  ! 

L.  Fop.  Poor  Morelove  !  I  see  she  can't  endure 
him.  [Aside. 

L.  Betty,  Or  if  one  really  had  all  those  faults,  he 
does  not  consider  that  sincerity  in  love  is  as  much  out 
of  fashion  as  sweet  snuff;  nobody  takes  it  now. 

L.  Fop.  Oh,  no  mortal,  madam,  unless  it  be  here 
and  there  a  'squire,  that's  making  his  lawful  court  to 
the  cherry-cheek  charms  of  my  Lord  Bishop's  great 
fat  daughter  in  the  country. 

L.  Betty.  O  !  what  a  surfeiting  couple  has  he  put 
together  ! —  [Throicing  her  hand  carelessly  upon  his. 

L.  Fop.  Fond  of  me, .  by  all  that'  tender Poor 

fool,  I'll  give  thee  ease  immediately.  [AsideJ] — But, 
madam,  you  were  pleased  just  now  to  offer  me  my 
revenge  at  piquet — .Now  here's  nobody  within,  and 
J  think  we  can't  make  use  of  a  better  opportunity. 

L.  Belly.  O!  no:  not  now,  my  lord! — I  have  a 
favour  I  would  fain  beg  of  you  first. 

L.  Fop.  But  time,  madam,  is  very  precious  in  this 
place,  and  I  shall  not  easily  forgive  myself  if  I  don't 
take  him  by  the  forelock. 

L.  Betty.  But  I  have  a  great  mind  to  have  a  little 
more  sport  with  my  Lord  Moielove  first,  and  would 
fain  beg  your  assistance. 

L.  Fop.  O!  with  all  my  heart;  and,  upon  second 
thoughts,  I  don't  know  but  piquing  a  rival  in  public 
m:iy  be  as  good  sport  as  being  well  with  a  mistress  in 
private  :  for,  after  all,  the  pleasure  of  a  fine  woman 
is  like  that  of  her  virtue,  not  so  much  in  the  thing, 
as  the  reputation  of  having  it.  \_Asidc.~] — Well,  ma- 
dam, but  haw  can  I  serve  you  in  this  affair? 
E  3 
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L.  Betty.  Why,  meihought,  as  my  Lord  Morelove 
went  out,  he  shewed  a  stern  resentment  in  his  look 
that  seemed  to  threaten  me  with  rebellion,  and  down- 
right defiance  :  now  I  have  a  great  fancy  that  you  and 
I  should  follow  him  to  the  Terrace,  and  laugh  at  his 
resolution  before  he  has  time  to  put  it  in  practice. 

L.  Fop.  And  so  punish  his  fault  before  he  commits 
it;  ha!  ha!  ha! 

L.  Betty.  Nay,  we  won't  give  him  time,  if  his 
courage  should  fail,  to  repent  it. 

L.  Fop.  Hal  ha!  ha!  let  me  blood,  if  I  don't  long 
to  be  at  it,  ha!  ha! 

L.  Betty.  O!  'twill  be  such  diversion  to  see  him 
bite  his  lips,  and  broil  within,  only  with  seeing  us 
ready  to  split  our  sides  in  laughing  at  nothing!  ha! 
ha! 

L.  Fop.  Ha!  ha!  I  see  the  creature  does  really  like 
me.  [Aside.]  And  then,  madam,  to  hear  him  hum  a 
broken  piece  of  a  tune,  in  affectation  of  his  not 
minding  us — 'twill  be  so  foolish,  when  we  know  he 
loves  us  to  death  all  the  while,  ha!  ha! 

L.  Betty.  And  if  at  last  his  sage  mouth  should  open, 
in  surly  contradiction  of  our  humour,  then  will  we, 
in  pure  opposition  to  his,  immediately  fall  foul  upon 
everything  that  is  not  gallant  and  fashionable:  con- 
stancy shall  be  the  mark  of  age  and  ugliness,  virtue 
ajest,  we'll  rally  discretion  out  of  doors,  lay  gravity 
at  our  feet,  and  only  love,  free  love,  disorder,  li- 
berty, and  pleasure,  be  our  standing  principles. 

ll.  Fop.  Madam,  you  transport  me:  for  if  ever  I 
was  obliged  to  nature  for  any  one  tolerable  qualifi- 
cation, 'twas  positively  the  talent  of  being  exuberantly 
pleasant  upon  this  subject — I  am  impatient — my  fan- 
cy's upon  the  wing  already — let'b  fly  to  him.  , 

L.  Betty.  No,  no;  stay  till  I  am  just  got  out;  our 
going  together  won't  be  so  proper. 

L.  Fop.  As  your  ladyship  pleases,  madam — But 
when  this  affair  is  over,  you  won't  forget  that  I  have 
a  certain  revenge  due. 

L,  Betty.  Aye,  aye!  after' supper  1  am  for  you — 
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Nay,  you  shan't  stir  a  step,  my  lord! — 

[Seeing  her  to  the  door. 

L.  Fop.  Only  to  tell  you,  you  have  fixed  me  yours 
to  the  last  existence  of  my  soul's  eternal  entity — 

L.  Betty.  O,  your  servant.  [Exit. 

L.  Fop.  Ha,  ha!  stark  mad  forme,  hy  all  that's 
handsome?  Poor  Morel ove!  That  a  fellow,  who  has 
ever  been  abroad,  should  think  a  woman  of  her  spi- 
rit is  to  be  taken  by  a  regular  siege,  «'  as  the  con- 
"  federates  do  towns,"  when  "  so  many  of  th;  French. 
"  successes  might  have  shewn  him"  the  surest  way 
is  to  whisper  the  govenor. — "  How  can  a  coxcomb 
"  give  himself  the  fatigue  of  bombarding  a  woman's 
"  understanding,  when  he  may  with  so  much  ease 
"  make  a  friend  of  her  constitution — "  I'll  see  if  I 
can  shew  him  a  little  French  play  with  Lady  Betty — 
le.t  me  see— aye,  I'll  make  an  end  of  it  the  old  way, 
get  her  into  piquet  at  her  own  lodgings — not  mind 
one  tittle  of  my  play,  give  her  every  game  before  she's 
half  up,  that  she  may  judge  of  the  strength  of  rny  in- 
clination by  my  haste  of  losing  up  to  her  price;  then 
of  a  sudden,  with  a  familiar  leer,  cry — rat  piquet — 
sweep  counters,  cards,  and  money  all  upon  the  floor: 
&  done— I  affair  c  est  faite  [Exit. 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

The  Castle  Terrace.  Enter  Lady  BETTY,  and  Lady 
EASY, 

L.  Easy.  MY  dear,  you  really  talk  to  me  as  if  I  were 
your  lover,  and  not  your  friend  :  or  else  I  am  so  dull, 
that  by  all  you've  said  I  can't  make  the  least  guess  at 
your  real  thoaghts — Canyon  be  serious  for  a  moment? 

L. Betty.  Not  easily :  but  I  would  do  more  to  oblige 
you . 

L.  Easy.  Then  pray  deal  ingenuously,  and  tell  me 
without  reserve,  are  you  sure  you  don't  love  my  Lord 
Morelove  ? 

L.  Betty.  Then  seriously — I  think  not — But  be- 
cause I  won't  be  positive  you  shall  judge  by  the 
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worst  of  mv  symptoms — First,  I  own  I  like  his  con- 
versation, his  person  has  neither  fault  nor  beauty — 
well  enough — 1  don't  remember  I  ever  secretly  wished 
myself  married  to  him,  or« — that  I  ever  seriously  re- 
solved against  it. 

L.  Easy.  Well,  so  far  you  are  tolerably  safe : — But 
come — as  to  his  manner  of  addressing  you,  what  ef- 
fect has  that  had? 

L.  Betty.  1  am  not  a  little  pleased  to  observe  few 
men  follow  a  woman  with  the  same  fatigue  and  spirit 
that  he  does  me-r— am  more  pleased  when  he  lets  me 
use  him  ill ;  and  if  ever  I  have  a  favourable  thought 
of  him,  'tis  when  \  see  he  can't  bear  that  usage. 

L.  Easy.  Have  a  care;  that  last  is  a  dangerous 
symptom — he  pleases  your  pride  I  find. 

L.  Betty.  Oh !  perfectly:  in  that — J  own  no  mor- 
tal ever  can  come  up  to  him. 

L.  Easy.  But  now,  my  dear,  now  comes  the  main 
point — Jealousy !  Are  you  sure  you  have  never  been 
touched  with  it?  Tell  me  that  with  a  safe  conscience, 
and  then  I  pronounce  you  clear. 

L.  Betty.  Nay,  then  I  defy  him  ;  for  positively  I 
was  never  jealous  in  my  life. 

L.  Easy.  How,  madam !  have  you  never  been  stirred 
enough,  to  think  a  woman  strangely  forward  for  be- 
ing a  little  familiar  in  talk  with  him?  Or,  are  you 
sure  his  gallantry  to  another  never  gave  you  the  least 
disorder?  Were  you  never,  upon  no  accident,  in  an 
apprehension  of  losing  him  ? 

L.  Betty.  Hah !  Why,  madam — Bless  me  \ — wh — 
wh — why  sure  you  don't  call  this  jealousy,  my  dear? 
L.  Easy.  Nay,  nay,  that  is  not  the  business — Have 
you  ever  felt  any  thing  of  this  nature,  madam? 

L.Betty.  Lord!  don't  be  so  hasty,  my  dear — any 
thing  of  tnis  nature — O  Lr.d !  I  swear  I  don't  like 
it:  dear  creature  bring  me  off  here;  for  I  am  half 
frighted  out  of  my  wits. 

L.  Easy.    Nay,    if  you    can  rally  upon't,    your 
wound  is  not  over  deep,  I'm  afraid. 
L.  Betty.  Well  that's  comfortably  said,  however 
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L.  Easy.  But  come  to  the  point How  far  have 

you  been  jealous? 

L.  Betty.  Why, O,  bless  me!  he  gave  the  mu- 
sic one  night  to  ray  Lady  Languish  here  upon  the 

terrace:  and   (tho'  she  and  1  were  very  good  frit-nds) 

I  remember  I  con  Id  not  speak  to  her  in  a  week  t'or't 

Oh! 

L.  Easy.  Nay,  now  you  may  lau«;h  if  you  can  :  for 

take  my  word,  the  marks  are  upon  you -But  come 

• what  else?' 

.L.Betty.  O,  nothing  else,  upon  my  word,  my  dear! 
L.  Easy.  Well,  one  word  more,   and  then  I  give 

sentence:  suppose  you  were:  heartily  convinced,  that 

he  actually  followed  anothev  AV  uuan? 

L.Betty.  But,  pray,  my  dear,  what  occasion  is 

there  to  suppose  any  such  thing  at  all  ? 
L.Easy.  Guilty,  upon  my  honour. 
L.  Betty.  Pshaw!  I  defy  him  to  say,  that  ever  I 

owned  any  inclination  for  him./ 

L.  Easy.  No,  but  you  have  given  him  terrible  leave 

to  guess  it. 

L.  Betty.  If  ever  you  see  us  meet  again,  you  will 

have  bin  little  reason  to  ih^nk  so,  I  can  assure  you. 
L.  Easy.  That  i  shall  see  presently  ;  for  here  comes 

Sir  Charles,  and  I'm  sure  my  lord  can't  be  far  off. 

Enter  Sir  CHARLES. 
Sir  Cha.  Servant,  Lady  Betty my  dear,  how  do 

you  do? 

L.  Easy.   At  your  service,  my  dear but,  pray 

what  have  you  done  with  my  Lord  Morelove.' 

L.  Betty.  Aye,  Sir  Charles,  pray,  how  does  your 

pupil  do?    Have  you  any  hopes  of  him?    Is  he  do- 

cible? 

"  Sir  Cha.  Well,  madam,  to  confess  your  triumph 
over  me,  as  well  as  him,  I  own  my  hopes  of 
him  arc  lost.  I  orler'd  what  I  ceuld  to  his  in- 
struction, but  he  is  incorrigibly  vours,  and  undone 
— and  the  news,  I  presume  does  not  displease 
your  ladyship. 
"  L.  Betty.  Fye,  fye,  Sir  Charles,  you  disparage 
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*'  your  friend  ;  J  am  afraid  you  don't  take  pains  with 
"  him. 

-"  Sir  Cha.  Ha!  I  fancy,  Lady  Betty,  your  good- 
*'  nature  won't  let  you  sleep  a  nights  :  don't  you  love 
"  dearly  to  hurt  people? 

"  L.Betty.  O!  your  servant:  then,  without  a  jest 
<f  the  man  is  so  unfortunate  in  his  want  of  patience, 
"  that,  let  me  die,  if  I  don't  often  pity  him. 

"  Sir  Cha.  Ha!  strange  goodness — O,  that  I  were 
"  y°ur  lover  tor  a  month  or  two  ? 

"  L.  Betty.  What  then  ? 

"  Sir  Cha.  1  would  make  that  pretty  heart's  blood 
•'  of  yours  ach  in  a  fortnight. 

"  L.  Betty.  Hugh— I  should  hatq  you :  your  assur- 
"  ance  wou'd  make  your  address  intolerable. 

"  Sir  Cha.  I  believe  it  wou'd,  for  I'd  never  address 
"  you  at  all. 

"  L.  Bctly.  O!  you  clown  you! 

[Hitting  him  with  her  fan. 

"  Sir  Cha.  Why,  what  to  do?  to  feed  a  diseased 
*'  pride,  that's  eternally  breaking  out  in  the  affectation 
*'  of  an  ill-nature  that — in  my  conscience  1  believe 
•*'  is  but  affectation. 

"  L.Betty.  You,  or  your  friend,  have  no  great 
"  reason  to  complain  of  my  fondness,  1  believe.  Ha, 
«'  ha,  ha!" 

Sir  Cha.  [LooAin^carnestly  at  her.~\  Thou  insolent 
creature!  How  can  you  make  a  jest  of  a  man,  whose 
whole  life's  but  one  continued  torment,  from  your 
want  of  common  gratitude  ? 

L.  Betty.  Torment !  for  my  part,  I  really  believe 
him  as  easy  as  you  are. 

Sir  Cha.  Poor  intolerable  affectation !  You  know 
the  contrary,  you  know  him  blindly  yours,  you  know 
your  power,  and  the  whole  pleasure  of  your  life's  the 
poor  and  low  abuse  of  it. 

L.  Betty.  Pray  how  do  I  abuse  it — if  I  have  any 
power. 

Sir  Cha.  You  drive  him  to  extremes  that  make  him 
mad,  then  punish  him  for  acting  against  his  reason  : 
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you've  almost  turned  his  brain  j  "  his  common  ji'dg- 
"  merit  fails  him;"  he  is  now,  at  this  very  moment, 
driven  by  his  despair  upon  a  project,  in  hopes  to  free 
him  from  your  power,  that  I  am  sensible,  and  so 
must  every  one  be  that  has  his  sense,  of  course  must 
ruin  him  with  you  for  ever.  **  I  almost  blush  to 
"  think  of  it,  yet  your  unreasonable  disdain  has 
"  forced  him  to  it;"  and  should  he  now  suspect  I 
offered  but  a  hint  of  it  to  you,  and  in  contempt  of  his 
design,  I  know  he'd  call  my  life  to  answer  it:  but  I 
have  no  regard  to  men  in  madness,  1  rather  choose 
for  once  to  trust  in  your  good  nature,  in  hopes  the 
man,  whom  your  unwary  beauty  had  made  mise- 
rable, your  generosity  wou'd  scorn  to  make  ridi- 
culous." 

L.  Betty.  Sir  Charles,  you  charge  me  very  home; 
1  never  had  it  in  my  inclination  to  make  any  thing  ri- 
diculous that  did  not  deserve  it,  Pray,  what  is  tjiis 
business  you  think  so  extravagant  in  him  ? 

Sir  Cha.    Something  so  absurdly  rash    and  bold, 
you'll  hardly  forgive  ev'n  me  that  tell  it  you. 
"    L.  Betty*  Q  fie  !  If  it  be  a  fault,  Sir  Charles,  I  shall 
consider  it  as  his,  notyoursi     Pray,  what  is  it  ? 

"   L.Easy.  I  long  to  know,  methinks." 

Sir  Cha.  You  may  be  sure  he  did  not  want  my  dig- 
suasions  from  it. 

L.  Betty.  Let's  hear  if. 

Sir  Cha.  Why  this  man,  whom  I  have  known  to 
love  you  with  such  excess  of  generous  desire,  whom  I 
have  heard  in  his  extatic  praises  on  your  beauty  talk, 
till  from  the  soft  heat  of  his  distilling  thoughts,  the 
tears  have  fali'n 

L.  Betty.  O  !  Sir  Charles [Blushing* 

Sir  Cka.  N;iy,  grudge  not,  since  'tis  past,  to  hear 
what  was  (though  you  contemned  it)  onct:  his  merit  ; 
but  now,  1  own,  that  merit  ought  to  be  forgotten. 

L.  Betty.  Pray,  sir,  be  plain. 

Sir  Cha.  This  man,  1  say,  whose  unhappy  passion 
has  so  ill  succeeded  with  you,  at  last  has  forfeited  all 
his  hopes  (.into  which*  pardon  me,  I  confess  my 
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friendship  had  lately  flattered  him)  his  hopes  of  even 
deserving  now  your  lowest  pity  or  regard. 

L.  Betty.  You  amaze  me For  I  can't  suppose 

his  utmost  malice  dares  assault  my  reputation — and 
what— 

Sir  Cha.  No,  but  he  malicously  presumes  the  world 
will  doit  for  him ;  and  indeed  he  has  taken  no  un- 
likely means  to  make  them  busy  with   their  tongues: 
for  he  is  this   moment  upon  ihe  open  terrace,  in  the 
highest   public  gallantry   with   my    Lady   Graveairs. 
*'  And  to  convince  the  world  and  me,  he  said,  he  wag 
*  not  that  tame  lover  we  fancied  him,  he'd  venture 
'  to  give  her  music  to-night:  nay,  I  heard  him,  be- 
'  fore  my  face,  speak  to  one  of  the  hautboys  to  en- 
'  gage  the  rest,  and  desired  they  would  all  take  their 
'  directions  only  from  my  Lady  Graveairs." 
L.Betty.  My  Lady  Graveairs!   truly   I   think  my 

lord's    very    much  in   the  right  on'i for  my  part, 

Sir  Charles,  I  don't  see  any  thing  in  this  that's  so  very 
ridiculous,  nor  indeed  that  ought  to  make  me  think 
either  the  better  or  the  worse  of  him  for't. 

Sir  Cha.  Pshaw !  pshaw  !  madam,  you  and  I  know 
'tis  not  in  his  power  to  renounce  you  ;  this  is  but  the 
poor  disguise  of  resenting  passion,  vainly  ruffled  to 
a  storm,  which  the  least  gentle  look  from  you  can  re- 
concile at  will,  and  laugh  into  a  calm  again. 

L.  Betty.  Indeed,  Sir  Charles,  I  shan't  give  my- 
self that  trouble,  I  believe. 

Sir  Cha.  So  I  told  him,  madam  :  are  not  all  your 
complaints,  said  I,  already  owing  to  her  pride;  and 
can  you  suppose  this  public  defiance  of  it  (which  you 
know  you  can't  make  good  too)  won't  incense  her 
more  against  you? — That's  what  I'd  have,  said  he, 
staring  wildly;  1  care  not  what  becomes  of  me,  so  I 
:but  live  to  see  her  piqued  at  it. 

L.  Betty.  Upon  my  word,  I  fancy  my  lord  will 
find  himself  mistaken — 1  shan't  be  piqued,  1  believe 
— I  must  first  have  a  value  for  the  thing  I  lose,  be- 
fore it  piques  me:  piqued!  ha,  ha,  ha!  [Disordered. 
•  Sir  Cha.  Madam,  you've  said  the  very  thing  I  urged 
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to  him;  I  know  her  temper  so  well,  said  I,  that 
though  she  doated  on  you,  if  you  once  stood  out 
against  her,  she'd  sooner  hurst  than  shew  the  least 
motion  of  uneasiness. 

L.  Betty.  1  can  assure  you,  Sir  Charles,  my  lord 

won't  find  himself  deceived  in  your  opinion 

piqued! 

Sir  Cha.  She  has  it.  [Aside* 

"  L.  Easy.  Alas,  poor  woman  1  how  little  do  our 
"  passions  make  us!" 

L.  Betty.  Not  but  I  would  advise  him  to  have  a 
little  regard  tf>  my  reputation  in  this  business ;  I 
would  have  him  take  heed  of  publicly  affronting 
me. 

Sir  Cha.  Right,  madam,  that's  what  I  strictly 
warned  him  of;  for,  among  friends,  whenever  the 
world  sees  him  folkfw  another  woman,  the  malicious 
tea- tables  will  be  very  apt  to  be  free  with  your  lady- 
ship. 

L.  Betty.  I'd  have  him  consider  that,  methinks. 
Sir  Cha.  But,  alas !  madam,  'tis  not  in  his  power  to 
think  with  reason  ;  his  mad  resentment  has  destroyed 
even  his  principles  of  common  honesty:  he  considers 
nothing  but  a  senseless  proud  revenge,  which  in  his 
fit  of  lunacy  'tis  impossible  that  either  threats  or  dan- 
ger can  dissuade  him  from. 

L.  Betty.  What!  does  he  defy  me,  threaten  me! 
then  he  shall  see  that  I  have  passions  too,  and  know, 
as  well  as  he,  to  stir  my  heart  against  any  pride  that 
dares  insult  me.  Does  he  suppose  1  fear  him  ?  Fear 
the  little  malice  of  a  slighted  passion,  that  my  own. 
scorn  has  stung  into  a  despised  resentment!  Fear 
him  !  O!  it  provokes  me  to  think  he  dare  have  such 
a  thought! 

L.  Easy.   Dear  creature,   don't  disorder  yourself 
so. 

L.  Betty.  Let  me  but  live  to  see  him  once  more 
wivhin  my  power,  and  Til  forgive  the  rest  of  fortune. 
L.Eaiy.  "  Well,  I  am  certainly  very  ill-natured; 
"  for  though  I  see  this  news  has  disturbed  my  friend,  I 
F 
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<(  can't  help  being  pleased  with  any  hopes  of  my  Lady 
"  Graveairs  being  otherwise  disposed  of."  [Jwtrfe.J 
My  dear,  I'm  afraid  you  have  provoked  her  a  little 
too  far. 

Sir  Cha.   Oh !    not  at  all You  shall   see— I'll 

sweeten  her,  and  she'll  coo!  like  a  dish  of  tea. 

L.  Betty.  I  may  see  him  with  his  complaining  face 
again — 

Sir  Cha.  I  am  sorry,  madam,  you  so  wrongly  judge 
of  what  I've  told  you;  I  was  in  hopes  to  have  stirred 
vour  pity  not  your  anger:  I  little  thought  your  gene- 
rosity would  punish  him  for  faults,  which  you  your- 
self resolved  he  should  commit — Yonder  he  comes, 
and  all  the  world  with  him  ;  might  I  advise  you,  ma- 
dam, you  should  not  resent  the  thing  at'all 1 

would  not  so  much  as  stay  to  see  him  in  hi-  fault  j 
nay,  I'd  be  the  last  that  heard  of  it ;  nothing  can  sting 
him  more,  or  so  justly  punish  his  folly  as  your  utter 
neglect  of  it. 

L.  Easy.  Come,  dear  creature,  be  persuaded,  and 
go  home  with  me?  Indeed  it  will  shew  more  in- 
difference to  avoid  him. 

L.  Betty.  No,  madam,  I'll  oblige  his  vanity  for 
once,  and  stay  to  let  him  see  how  strangely  he  has 
piqued  me. 

Sir  Cha.  [Aside."]  O  not  at  all  to  speak  of;  you  had 
as  good  part  with  a  little  of  that  pride  of  yours,  or  I 
shall  yet  make  it  a  very  troublesome  companion  to 
you.  [Goes  from  them  and  whispers  Lord  Alorelove. 
.Enter  Lord  FOPPINOTON;  a  little  after,  Lord 
MORELOVE,  and  Ladt/  GRAVEAIRS. 

L.  Fop.  Ladies,  your  servant — O !  we  have,  wanted 
you  beyond  reparation — such  diversion ! 

L.Bettij.  Well,  my  lord,  have  you  seen  my  Lord 
Morelove  ? 

L.  Fop.  Seen  him!  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! — O!  I  have 
such  things  to  tell  you,  madam — you'll  die— - 

L.  Betfy.  O,  pray  let's  hear  them,  I  was  never  in  a 
better  humour  to  receive  them. 
L.  Fop.  Hark  you.  [They  whisper. 
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L.  Mor.  So  she's  engaged  already.       [To  SirCha. 
Sir  Cha.  So  much  the  better;  make  but  a  just  ad- 
vantage of  my  success,  and  she's  undone. 

•£•£«£       \    Ha!  ha!  ha! 
L.  Betty.    $ 

Sir  Cha.  You  see  already  what  ridiculous  pains  she 
is  taking  to  stir  your  jealousy  and  cover  her  own. 

Ha!  ha!  ha- 


.    \ 


L.Mor.  O,  never  fear  mej  (or,  upon  my  word,  it 
now  appears  ridiculous  even  to  me. 

Sir  Cha.  And  hark  you  —          [Whispers  L.  Mor. 

L.  Betty.  And  so  tiie  widow  was  as  full  of  airs  as 
his  lordship? 

Sir  Cha.  Only  observe  that,  and  it  is  impossible  you 
can  fail.  [Aside. 

L.  Mor.  Dear  Charles,  you  have  convinced  me,  and 
1  thank  you. 

L.  Gra.  My  Lord  Morelove!  What  do  you  leave 
us? 

L.  Mor.  Ten  thousand  pardons,  madam,  I  was  but 
just  — 

L.  Gra.  Nay,  nay,  no  excuses,  my  lord,  so  you  will 
"but  let  us  have  you  again. 

Sir  Cha.  [Aside  to  Lady  Graveairs.]  I  see  you  have 
good  humour,  madam,  when  you  like  your  company. 

L.  Gra.  And  you,  I  see,  for  all  your  mighty  thirst 
of  dominion,  could  stoop  to  be  obedient,  if  one 
thought  it  worth  one's  while  to  make  you  so. 

Sir  Cha.  Ha  !  power  would  make  her  an  admirable 
tyrant.  [Aside. 

L.  Easy.  [Observing  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Grave- 
airs.]  So  there's  another  couple  have  quarrelled  too,  I 
find  —  Those  airs  to  my  Lord  Moretove,  look  as  if 
designed  to  recover  Sir  Charles  into  jealousy  :  I'll  en- 
deavour to  join  ihe  company,  and  it  maybe,  that  will 
let  me  into  the  secret.  [Aside.']  My  Lorcl  Foppington, 
I  vow  this  is  very  uncomplaisant,  to  engross  so  agree*- 
able  a  part  of  the  company  to  yourself. 

Sir  Cha.  Nay,  my  lord,  this  is  not  fair,  indeed,  to 
F  2 
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enter  into  secrets  among  friends! — Ladies,  what  say 
you  ?  I  think  we  ought  to  declare  against  it. 

L.  Betty.  Well,  ladies,  I  ought  only  to  ask  your 
pardon :  rny  lord's  excusable,  for  I  would  haul  him 
into  a  corner. 

L.  Fop.  I  swear  'tis  very  hard,  ho  !  I  observe,  two 
people  of  extreme  condition  can  no  sooner  grow  par- 
ticular, but  themultitude  of  both  sexes  are  immediately 
up,  and  think  their  properties  invaded— 

L.  Betty.  Odious  multitude 

L.  Fop.  Perish  the  canaille. 

L.  Gra.  O,  my  lord,  we  women  have  all  reason  to 
be  jealous  of  Lady  Betty  Modish's  power. 

L.  Mor.  [To  Lady  Betty.]  As  the  men,  madam,  all 
have  of  my  Lord  Foppington  ;  besides,  favourites  of 
great  merit  discourage  those  of  an  inferior  class  for 
their  prince's  service ;  he  has  already  lost  you  one  of 
your  retinue,  madam. 

L.  Betty.  Not  at  all,  my  lord;  he  has  only  made 
room  for  another:  one  must  sometimes  make  vacan- 
cies, or  there  could  be  no  preferment, 

L.  Easy.  Ha,  ha!  Ladies'  favours,  my  lord,  like 
places  at  court,  are  not  always  held  for  life,  you 
know. 

L.Betty.  No,  indeed  1  if  they  were,  the  poor  fine 
women  would  be  always  used  like  their  wives,  and  no 
more  minded  than  the  business  of  the  nation. 

L.  Easy.  Have  a  care,  madam :  an  undeserving 
favourite,  has  been  the  ruin  of  many  a  prince's  em- 
pire. 

L.  Fop.  Ha,  ha!  Upon  my  soul,  Lady  Betty,  we  must 
grow  more  discreet;  for  positively  if  we  go  on  at  this 
rate,  we  shall  have  the  world  throw  you  under  the 
scandal  of  constancy;  and  i  shall  have  all  the  swords 
of  condition  at  my  throat  for  a  monopolist. 

L.  Mor.  O  !  there's  no  great  fear  01  that,  my  lord ; 
though  the  men  of  sense  give  it  over,  there  will  be 
always  some  idle  fellows  vain  enough  to  believe  their 
merit  may  succeed  as  well  as  your  lordship's. 

L.Bct'ty.  Or,  if  they  should  not,  my  lord,  cast- 
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lovers,  you  know,  need  not  fear  being  long  out  of  em- 
ployment, while  there  are  so  many  well-disposed  pto- 
ple  in  the  world — There  are  generally  neglected  wives, 
stale  maids,  or  charitable  widows,  always  ready  to  re- 
lieve the  necessities  of  a  disappointed  passion — and, 
by  the  way,  hark  you,  Sir  Charles — 

"  L.Mor.  [Aside.]  Sol  she's  stirred  I  see ;  for  all 
"  her  pains  to  hide  it — she  would  hardly  have  glanced 
"  an  affront  at  a  womam  she  was  not  piqued  at." 

L.  Gra.  [Aside."]  That  wit  was  thrown  at  me,  I 
suppose;  but  I'll  return  it. 

L.  Betty.  [Softly  to  Sir  Charles.]  Pray,  how  come 
you  all  this  while  to  trust  your  mistress  so  easily? 

Sir  Cha.  One  is  not  so  apt,  madam,  to  be  alarmed 
at  the  liberties  of  an  old  acquaintance,  as  perhaps  your 
ladyship  ought  to  be  at  the  resentment  of  an  hard  used 
honourable  lover. 

L.  Betty.  Suppose  1  were  alarmed,  how  does  that 
make  you  easy? 

Sir  Cha.  Come,  come,  be  wise  at  last;  my  trusting 
•them  together,  may  easily  convince  you,  that,  (as  i 
told  you  before,)  I  know  his  addresses  to  her  are  only 
outward,  and  it  will  be  your  fault  now,  if  you  let  him 
go  on  till  the  world  thinks  him  in  earnest,  and  a  thou- 
sand busy  tongues  are  set  upon  malicious  enquiries 
into  your  reputation. 

L.  Bethj.  Why,  Sir  Charles,  do  you  suppose,  while 
he  behaves  himself  as  he  does,  that  I  won't  convince 
him  of  my  indifference? 

Sir  Cha.  But  hear  .me,  madam— — 

L.  Gra.  [Aside. ~\  The  air  of  that  whisper  looks  as 
if  the  lady  had  a  mind  to  be  making  her  peace  again  ; 
and  'tis  possible,  his  worship's  being  so  busy  in  the 
matter  too,  may  proceed  as  much  from  his  jealousy 
of  my  lord  with  me,  as  friendship  to  her;  at  least  "I 
fancy  so:  therefore  I'm  resolved  to  keep  her  still 
piqued,  and  prevent  it,  though  it  be  only  to  gall 

him Sir  Charles,  that  is  not  fair  to  take  a   pnvi- 

ege  you  just  now  declared  against  in  my  Lord  Fop- 
pington. 

F  3 
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L.  Mor.  Well  observed,  madam. 
L.  Gra.  Besides,  it  looks  so  affected  to  whisper, 
when  every  body  guasses  the  secret. 
L.Mor.  Ha,"ha,  ha! 

L.Betty.  O!  madam,  vour  pardon  in  particular: 
but  it  is  possible  you  may  be  mistaken  :  the  secrets 
of  people  that  have  any  regard  to  their  actions,  are 
not  so  soon  guessed,  as  theirs  that  have  made  a  con- 
fidant of  the  whole  town. 
L.Fop.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

L.  Gra.  A  coquette,  in  her  affected  airs  of  disdain 
to  a  revolted  lover,  I'm  afraid,  must  exceed  your  lady- 
ship in  prudence,  not  to  let  the  world  see,  at  the  same 
time,  she'd  give  her  eyes  to  make  her  peace  with  him  : 
ha,  ha! 

L.  Mor.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

L.  Betty.  'Twould  be  a  mortification,  indeed,  if  it 
were  in  the  power  of  a  fading  widow's  charms  to  pre- 
vent it;  and  the  man  must  be  miserably  reduced,  sure, 
that  could  bear  to  live  buried  in  woollen,  or  take  up 
with  the  motherly  comforts  of  a  swan-skin  petticoat. 
Ha,  ha! 

L.  Fop.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

L.  Gra.  Widows,  it  seems,  are  not  so  squeamish 
to  their  interest ;  they  know  their  own  minds,  and 
take  the  man  they  like,  though  it  happens  to  be  one 
that  a  froward  vain  girl  has  disobliged,  and  is  pining 
to  be  friends  with. 

L.Mor.  Nay,  though  it  happens  to  be  one  that 
confesses  he  once  was  fond  of  a  piece  of  folly,  and 
afterwards  ashamed  on't. 

L.  Betty.  Nay,  my  lord,  there's  no  standing  against 
two  of  you, 

L.Fop.  No,  faith,  that's  odds  at  tennis,  my  lord: 
not  but  if  your  ladyshi  pleases,  I'll  endeavour  to 
keep  your  back-hand  a  little;  though  upon  my  soul 
you  may  safely  set  me  up  at  the  line  :  for,  knock  me 
down,  if  ever  I  saw  a  rest  of  wit  better  played,  than 
that  last,  in  my  life — What  say  you,  madam,  shall 
we  engage? 
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L.  Betty.  As  you  please,  my  lord. 

L.  Fop.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Allans!  tout  de  Ion  jouer, 
mi  lor. 

L.  Mor.  O,  pardon  me,  sir,  I  shall  never  think 
myself  in  any  thing  a  match  for  the  lady, 

L.  Fop.  To  you,  madam. 

L.  Belly.  That's  much,  my  lord,  when  the  world 
knows  you  have  been  so  many  years  teasing  me  to 


play  the  fool  with  you. 


4.  Fop.  Ah,  bien-joue.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

L.  Mor.  At  that  game,  1  confess,  your  ladyship  has 
chosen  a  much  properer  person  to  improve  your  hand 
with. 

L.  Fop.  To  me,  madam— -~~My  lord,  I  presume 
whoever  the  lady  thinks  fit  to  play  the  fool  with, 
will  at  least  be  able  to  give  as  much  envy  as  the  wise 
person  that  had  not  wit  enough  to  keep  well  with  her 
when  he  was  so. 

L.Gra.  O!  my  lord!  Both  parties  must  needs  be 
greatly  happy  ;  for  I  dare  swear,  neither  will  have  any 
rivals  to  disturb  them. 

L.  Mor.  Ha!  ha! 

L.  Betty.  None  that  will  disturb  them,  I  dare 
swear. 

L.  Fop.  Ha!  ha,  ha! 

L.  Mor.    ) 

L.  Gra.     [-Ha!  ha!  ha! 

L.  Betty.) 

Sir  Cha.  I  don't  know,  gentlefolks but  you  are 

all  in  extreme  good  humour,  methinks,  I  hope  there's 
none  of  it  affected. 

L.Easy.  I  should  be  loth  to  answer  for  any  but  my 
Lord  Foppington.  [Aside. 

L.Betty.  Mine  is  not,  I'll  swear. 

L.  Mor.  Nor  mine,  I'm  sure. 

L.  Gra.  Mine's  sincere,  depend  upon't. 

L.  Fop.  And  may  the  eternal  frowns  of  the  whole 
sex  doubly  demme,  if  mine  is  not. 

L.  Easy.  Well,  good  people,  I  am  mighty  glad  to 
hear  it.  You  have  all  performed  extremely  well : 
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but  if  you  please,  you  shall  ev'n  give  over  your  wit 
now,  while  it  is  well. 

L.  Betty.  [To  herself.]  Now  I  see  his  humour,  I'll 
stand  it  out,  if  I  were  sure  to  die  for't. 

Sir  Cha.  You  shou'd  not  have  proceeded  so  far 
with  my  Lord  Foppington,  after  what  I  had  told 
you.  [Aside  to  Lady  Betty. 

L.  Betty.  Pray,  Sir  Charles,  give  me  leave  to  un- 
.derstand  myself  a  little. 

Sir  Cha'  Your  pardon,  madam,  I  thought  a  right 
understanding  wou'd  have  been  for  both  your  interest 
and  reputation. 

L.  Betty.  For  his,  perhaps. 

Sir  Cha.  Nay,  then,  madam,  it's  time  for  me  to 
take  care  of  my  friend. 

L.  Betty.  I  never,  in  the  least,  doubted  your  friend- 
ship to  him  in  any  thing  that  was  to  shew  yourself  my 
enemy. 

Sir  Cha.  Since  I  see,  madam,  you  have  so  ungrate- 
ful a  sense  of  my  Lord  Morelove's  merit,  and  my 
service,  I  shall  never  be  ashamed  of  using  my  power 
henceforth  to  keep  him  entirely  out  of  your  ladyship's. 

L.  Betty.  /Was  ever  any  thing  so  insolent!  1  could 
find  in  my  heart  to  run  the  hazard  of  a  downright 
compliance,  if  it  were  only  to  convince  him,  that  my 
power,  perhaps,  is  not  inferior  to  his.  [To  herself. 

L.Easy.  My  Lord  Foppingron,  1  think  you  gene- 
rally lead  the  company  upon  these  occasions.  Pray 
will  you  think  of  some  prettier  sort  of  diversion  for 
us  than  parties  and  whispers? 

L.  Fop.  What  say  you,  ladies,  shall  we  step  and 
see  what's  done  at  the  basset- table? 

L.  Betty.  With  all  my  heart;  Lid y  Easy 

L.  Easy.  I  think  'tis  the  best  thing  we  can  do,  and 
because  we  won't  part  to  night,  you  shall  all  sup 
where  you  dined — What  say  you,  my  lord? 

L.  Mor.  Your  ladyship  may  be  sure  of  me,  madam. 

L.  Fop.  Aye!  aye!   we'll  all  come. 

L.  Easi/^.  Then  pray  let's  change  parties  a  little. 
My  lord  Foppington,  you  shall  'squire  me. 
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L.Fop.  O!  you  do  me  honour,  madam. 

L.  Betty.  My  Lord  Morclove,  pray  let  me  speak 
with  you. 

L.Mor.  Me,  madam? 

L.Betty.  If  you  please,  my  lord. 

L.Mor.  Ha!  that  look  shot  through  me.  What 
can  this  mean?  [Aside. 

L.  Betty.  This  is  no  proper  place  to  tell  you  what 
it  is,  but  there  is  one  thing  I'd  faiu  he  truly  answered 
in  :  I  suppose  you'll  he  at  my  Lady  Easy's  by  and  by, 
and  if  you'll  give  me  leave  there 

L.  Mor.  If  you  please  to  do  me  that  honour,  ma- 
dam, 1  shall  certainly  be  there. 

L.  Betty.  That's  all,  ,my  lord. 

L.  Mor.  Is  not  your  ladyship  for  walking  ? 

L  Betty.  If  your  lordsnip  dares  venture  with  me. 

L.  Mor.  O !  madam  !  [Taking  her  hand.']  How  my 
heart  dances!  what  heav'nly  music's  in  her  voice, 
\vhen  softened  into  kindness.  [Aside. 

L.  Betty.  Ha!  his  hand  trembles Sir  Charles 

may  be  mistaken. 

L.  Fop.  My  Lady  Graveairs,   you  won't  let   Sir 

Charles  leave  us?  [Exeunt. 

[Manent  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Graveairs. 

L.  Gra.  No,  my  lord,  we'll  follow  you— —stay  a 
little.  [ To  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Cha.  I  thought  your  ladyship  designed  to  fol- 
low them. 

L.  Gra.  Perhaps  I'd  speak  with  you. 

Sir  Cha.  But,  madam,  consider,  we  shall  certainly 
be  observed. 

L.  Gra.  Lord,  sir,  if  you  think  it  such  a  favour. 

[Exit  hastily. 

Sir  Cha.  Is  she  gone  ?  let  her  go,  &c.  [Exit  singing. 


ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 

Continues.  Enter  Sir  CHARLES  and  Lord MORELOVE. 

Sir  Charles.  COME  a  little  this  way My  Lady 

Graveairs  had  an  eye  upon  me  as  I  stole  oft,  and  I'm 
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apprehensive  will  make  use  of  any  opportunity  to  talk 
with  me. 

L.  Mor.  O!  we  are  pretty  safe  here< Well,  yovt 

were  speaking  of  Lady  Betty. 

Sir  Cha.  Aye,  my  lord — I  say,  notwithstanding 
all  this  sudden  change  of  her  behaviour,  1  wou'd  riot 
have  you  yet  be  too  secure  of  her :  "  for,  between 
"  you  and  I,  since  I  told  you,  1  have  professed  my- 
"  self  an  open  enemy  to  her  power  with  you,  'tis  not 
"  impossible  but  this  new  air  of  good-humour  may 
"  very  much  proceed  from  a  little  woman's  pride,  of 
"  convincing  me  you  are  not  yet  out  of  her  power. 

"  L.  Mor.  Not  unlikely.  But  still,  can  we  make 
((  no  advantage  of  it? 

"  Sir  Cha.  That's  what  I  have  been  thinking  of— 
"  look  you Death!  my  Lady  Graveairs! 

"  L.Mor.  Ha!  she  will  have  audience,  I  find. 

"  Sir  Cha.  There's  no"  avoiding  her — the  truth 
"  is,  I  have  owed  her  a  little  good-nature  a  great 
"  while — I  see  there  is  but  one  way  of  getting  rid  of 
"  her — I  must  even  appoint  her  a  day  of  payment  at 
"  last."  If  you'll  step  into  my  lodgings,  my  lord, 
I'll  just  give  her  an  answer,  and  be  with  you  in  a 
moment. 

L.  Mor.  Very  well,  I'll  stay  there  for  you. 

\_Exit  Lort/Morelove. 
Enter  Lady  GRAVEAIRS  on  the  other  side. 

L.  Gra.  Sir  Charles! 

Sir  Cha.  Come,  come,  no  more  of  these  reproach- 
ful looks;  you'll  find,  madam,  I  have  deserved  better 
of  you  than  your  jealousy  imagines — Is  it  a  fault  to 
be  tender  of  your  reputation? — fye,  fye — This  may 
he  a  proper  time  to  talk,  and  of  my  contriving  too— - 
you  see  I  just  now  shook  off  my  Lord  Morelove  on 
purpose. 

L.  Gra.  May  I  believe  you? 

Sir  Cha.  Still  doubting  my  fidelity,  and  mistaking 
my  discretion  for  want  of  good-nature. 

"  L.  Gra.  Don't  think  me  troublesome — For  I 
««  confess  'tis  death  to  think  of  parting  with  you : 
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"  since  the  world  sees  for  you  I  have  neglected  friends 
"  and  reputation,  have  stood  the  little  insults  of  dis- 
"  dainful  prudes,  that  envied  me  perhaps  your  friend- 
"  ship;  have  home  the  freezing  looks  of  near  and 
"  general  acquaintance — Since  this  is  so — don't  let 
"  them  ridicule  me  too,  and  say  my  foolish  vanity 
"  undid  me?  Don't  let  them  point  at  me  as  a  caat 
"  mistress? 

"  Sir  Cha.  You  wrong  me,  to  suppose  the  thought: 
*c  you'll  have  better  of  me  when  we  meet :"  When 
Shall  you  be  at  leisure? 

L/Gra.  I  confess  I  would  see  you  once  again  ;  if 
what  I  have  more  to  say  prove  ineffectual,  perhaps  it 
may  convince  me  then,  'tis  my  interest  to  part  with 
you — Can  you  come  to-night? 

Sir  Cha.'  You  know  we  have  company,  and  I'm 
afraid  they'll  stay  too  late — Can't  it  be  before  supper? 
-—  What's"  o'clock  now  ? 

L.  Gra.  It's  almost  six 

Sir  Cha.  At  seven  then  be  sure  of  me,  till  when 
I'd  have  you  go  back  to  the  ladies,  to  avoid  suspicion, 
and  about  that  time  have  the  vapours. 

L.  Gra.  May  I  depend  upon  you?  [Exit. 

SirtCha.  Depend  on  everything — A  very  trouble- 
some business  this — Send  me  once  fairly  rid  on't — if 
ever  I'm  caught  in  an  honourable  affair  again! — A 
debt  now  that  a  little  ready  civility,  and  away,  would 
satisfy,  a  man  might  bear  with;  but  to  have  a  rent- 
charge  upon  one's  good-nature,  with  an  unconscion- 
able long  scroll  of  arrears  too,  that  would  eat  out  the 
profits  of  the  best  estate  in  Christendom — ah — into- 
lerable! Well!  I'll  even  to  my  lord,  and  shake  off 
the  thoughts  on't.  [Exit. 

"  Enter  Lady  BETTY  and  Lady  EASY. 

"  L.  Bt-tfy.  I  observe,  my  dear,  you  have  usually 
"  this  great  fortune  at  play;  it  were  enough  to  make 
"  one  suspect  your  good  luck  with  an  husband. 

"  L.  Easy.  Truly  I  don't  complain  of  my  fortune 
"  either  way. 

"  L.  Bcifv.  Pr'vthee  tell  me,  you  are  often  advis- 
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"  ing  me  to  it;  are  there  those  real  comfortable  ad- 
"  vantages  in  marriage,  that  our  old  aunts  and 
f(  grandmothers  would  persuade  us  of? 

"  L.  Easy.  Upon  my  word,  if  I  had  the  worst 
"  husband  in  the  world,  I  should  still  think  so. 

"  Z.  Betty.  Ay,  but  then  the  hazard  oi'not  having 
"  a  good  one,  my  dear. 

"  L.Easy.  You  may  have  a  good  one/  I  dare  say, 
"  if  you  don't  give  airs  till  you  spoil  him. 

"  L.Bettu.  Can  there  be  the  same  dear,  full  de- 
"  light  in  giving  ease  as  pain?  Oh,  my  dear,  the 
"  thought  of  parting  with  one's  power  is  insupport- 
"  able. 

"  L.  Easy.  And  the  keeping  it,  till  it  dwindles 
"  into  no  power  at  all,  is  most  luefully  foolish. 
"  L.  Betty.  Bnt  still  to  marry  before  one's  heartily 

<e  in  love 

"  L.Easy.  Is  not  half  so  formidable  a  calamity — 
"  but  if  I  have  any  eyes,  my  dear,  you'll  run  no  great 
"  hazard  of  that  in  venturing  on  my  Loid  Morelove 
'•'  — You  don't  know,  perhaps,  that  within  this  half 
"  hour  the  tone  of  your  voice  is  strangely  softened  to 
"  him:  ha!  ha!  ha  I 

**  L.Betty.  My  dear,  you  are  positively,  one  or 
"  other,  the  most  censorious  creature  in  the  world — 
"  and  so  I  see  it's  in  vain  to  talk  with  you — Pray,  will 
"  you  go  back  to  the  company? 

"  L.'Easy.  Ah!   Poor  Lady  Betty!          [Exeunt.'" 

SCENE  II. 
Changes  to  Sir  CHARLES'S  Lodgings.    Enter  Sir 

CHARLES  and  Lord  MOREI.OVE. 
L.  Mor.  Charles,  you  have  transported   me!    you 
have  made  my  part  in  the  scene  so  very  easy  too,  'tis 
impossible  I  should  fail  in  it. 

Sir  Cha.  That's  what  I  considered ;  for  now  the 
more  you  throw  yourself  into  her  power,  the  more  I 
shall  be  able  to  force  her  into  yours. 

L.  Mor.  After  all,  (begging  the  ladies'  pardon) 
your  fme  women,  like  bullies,  are  only  stout  when 
they  know  their  men  :  a  man  of  an  honest  courage 
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may  fright  'em  into  any  thing!  Well,  I  am  fully  in- 
structed, and  will  about  it  instantly — Won't  you  go 
along  with  me? 

Sir  Cha.  That  may  not  be  so  propel; — besides,  I 
have  a  little  business  upon  my  hands. 

L.  Mor.  Oh,  your  servant,  sir — Good  bye  to  you — 
you  shan't  stir. 

Sir  Cha.  My  lord,  your  servant — [Exit  Lord  Mor.l 
So!  now  to  dispose  of  myself  'till  'tis  time  to  think  ot" 
my  Lady  Graveairs — Umph !  I  have  no  great  maw  to 
that  business,  methinks — I  don't  find  myself  in  hu- 
mour enough  to  come  up  to  the  civil  things  that  are 
usually  expected  in  the  making  up  of  an  old  quarrel 
— [Edging  crosses  the  stage. ~\  There  goes  a  warmer 
temptation  by  half; — Ha!  into  my  wife's?  bed-chamber 
too — I  question  if  the  jade  has  any  great  business 
there! — -I  have  a  fancy  she  has  only  a  mind  to  be 
taking  the  opportunity  of  nobody's  being  at  home,  to 
make  her  peace  with  me — let  me  see — aye,  I  shall 
have  time  enough  to  go  to  her  ladyship  afterwards — 
Besides,  I  want  a  little  sleep,  I  find — Your  young 
fops  may  talk  of  their  women  of  quality — but  to  me 
now,  there's  a  strange  agreeable  convenience  in  a 
creature  one  is  not  obliged  to  say  much  to  upon  these 
occasions.  [Gmng. 

Enter  EDGING. 

Edg.  Did  you  call  me,  sir? 

Sir  Cha.  Ha!  all's  right — [Aside'] — Yes,  madam, 
I  did  call  von.  [Sits  down. 

Edg.  What  would  you  please  to  have,  sir? 

Sir  Cha.  Have!  Why,  I  would  have  you  grow  a 
good  girl,  and  know  when  you  are  well  used,  hussy. 

Edg.  Sir,  I  don't  complain  of  any  thing,  not  I. 

Sir  Cha.  Well,  don  t  be  uneasy — I  am  not  angry 
with  vou  now — Come  and  kiss  me. 

Eag.   Lard,  sir! 

Sir  Cha.  Don't  be  a  fool,  now — Come  hither. 

Ed%.  PsVuuv •  [Goes  to  him. 

Sir  Cha.   No   wry    face — so — sit  down.     I   won't 
Q 
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have  you  look  grave  neither,  let  me  see  you  smile,  you 
jade,  you. 

Edg.  Ha !  ha !  [Laughs  and  Hushes. 

Sir  Cha.  Ah  !  you  melting  rogue. 

Edg.  Come,  don't  you  be  at  your  tricks  now — 
Lard?  can't  you  sit  still  and  talk  with  one!  Iain 
sure  there's  ten  times  more  love  in  that,  and  fifty 
times  the  satisfaction,  people  may  say  what  they  will. 

Sir  Cha.  Well!  now  you're  good,  you  shall  have 
your  own  way — I  am  going  to  lie  down  in  the  next 
room;  and,  since  yon  love  a  little  chat,  come  and 
throw  my  night-gown  ov*er  me,  and  you  shall  talk  me 
to  sleep. "  \_Knt  Sir  Charles. 

Ed*.  Yes,  sir for  all  his  way,  I  see  he  likes 

me  still.  "[Exit  after  him. 

SCENE  III. 

Changes  to  the  Terrace.     Enter  Lady  BETTY,  Lady 
EASY,  and  Lord  MORELOVE. 

L.Mor.  Nay,  madam,  there  you  are  too  severe 
upon  him;  for,  bating  now  and  then  a  little  vanity, 
my  Lord  Foppington  does  not  want  wit  sometimes  to 
make  him  a  very  tolerahle  woman's  man. 

L.  Betty.   But  such  eternal  vanity  grows  tiresome. 

L.  Easy.  Come,  if  he  were  not  so  loose  in  his  un- 
rals,  his  vanity  methinks  might  be  easily  excused, 
considering  how  much 'tis  in  fashion  :  for,  pray  ob- 
serve what's  half  the  conversation  of  most  of  the  Hue 
young  people  about  town,  but  a  perpetual  aifectatii.i'i 
of  appearing  foremost  in  the  knowledge  -of  manners, 
new  modes,  and  scandal?  and  in  that  I  don't  see  any 
body  comes  up  to  him. 

L.  Mor.  Nor  I,  indeed — and  here  he  comes — Pray, 
madam,  let's  have  a  little  more  of  him  ;  nobody  shews 
him  to  more  advantage  than  your  ladyship. 

L.  Betty.  Nay,  with  all  my  heart;  you'll  second 
me,  my  lord. 

L.  Mor.  Upon  occasion,  madam 

L.Easy.  Engaging  upon  parties,   my  lord  ? 

[Abide,  and  smiling  to  L.  Mor. 
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Enter  Laid  FOPPINGTON. 

L.  Fop.  So,  ladies  1  what's  the  afi'airnow? 

L.  Betty.  Why,  you  were,  my  lord  !  1  was  allow- 
ing you  a  great  many  good  qualities,  but  Lady  Easy 
says  you  are  a  perfect  hypocrite  :  and  that  whatever 
airs  you  give  yourself  to  the  women,  she's  confident 
you  value  no  woman  in  the  world  equal  to  your  own 

L.  Fop.  You  see,  madam,  how  I  am  scandalized 
upon  your  account.  But  it's  so  natural  for  a  prude 
to  he  malicious,  when  a  man  endeavours  to  be  well 
with  anybody  but  herself;  did  you  ever  observe  she 
was  piqued  at  that  before?  ha!  ha  ! 

L.  Betty.  I'll  swear  you  are  a  provoking  creature. 

L.  Fop.  Let's  be  more  familiar  upon't,  and  give 
her  disorder !  ha !  ha ! 

L.  Betty.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

L.  Fop.  Stap  my  breath,  but  Lady  Easy  is  an  ad- 
mirable discoverer — Marriage  is  indeed  a  prodigious 
security  of  one's  inclination:  a  man's  likely  to  take 
a  world  of  pains  in  an  employment,  where  he  can't 
be  turn'd  out  for  his  idleness. 

L.  Betty.  I  vow,  my  lord,  that's  vastly  generous  to 
all  the  fine  women  ?  you  a/e  for  giving  them  a  despo- 
tic power  in  love,  I  see,  to  reward  and  punish  as  they 
think  fit. 

L.  Fop.  Ha!  ha!  Right,  madam,  what  signifies 
beauty  without  power  ?  And  a  fine  woman  when  she's 
married  makes  as  ridiculous  a  figure  as  a  beaten  gene- 
ral marching  out  of  a  garrison. 

L.Easy.  I'm  afraid,  Lady  Betty,  the  greatest  dan- 
ger in  your  use  of  power,  would  be  from  a  too  heed- 
less liberality;  you  would  more  mind  the  man  than 
his  merit. 

L.  Fop.  Piqued  again  by  all  that's  fretful — Well, 
certainly  to  give  envy  is  a  pleasure  inexpressible. 
t  [2"o  Lady  Betty. 

L.  Betty.  Ha!  ha! 

L.  Fasy.  Does  not  she  show  him  well,  my  lord  ? 

[Aside  to  L.  Mor. 
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L.  Mor.  Perfectly,  and  me  to  myself — For  now  I 
almost  blush  to  think  I  ever  was  uneasy  at  him. 

[To  L.  Easy. 

L-  Fop.  Lady  Easy,  I  ask  ten  thousand  pardons, 
I'm  afraid  1  am  rude  all  this  while. 

L.Easy.  Oh,  not  at  all,  my  lord,  you  are  always 
good  company,  when  you  please:  not  but  in  some 
things,  indeed,  you  are  apt  to  be  like  other  fine  gen- 
tlemen, a  little  too  loose  in  your  principles. 

L.Fop.  Oh,  madam  never  to  the  offence  of  the 
ladies;  1  agree  in  any  community  with  them;  nobody 
is  a  more  constant  churchman,  when  thefine  women 
are  there. 

L.  Easy.  Oh,  fye.  my  lord,  you  ought  not  to  go  for 
their  sake  at  all.  And  1  wonder,  you  that  are  for  being 
such  a  good  husband  of  your  virtues,  are  not  afraid 
of  bringing  your  prudence  into  a  lampoon  or  a  play. 

L.  Betty.  Lampoons  and  plays,  madam,  are  only 
things  to  be  laughed  at. 

L.Fop.  Odso!  ladies,  the  court's  coming  home,  I 
see ;  shall  not  we  make  our  bows? 

L.  Betty.  Oh,  by  all  means. 

L.Easy.  Lady  Betty,  I  must  leave  you  :  for  I  am 
obliged  to  write  letters,  and  I  know  you  won't  give 
me  time  after  supper. 

L.  Betty,  Well,  my  dear,  I'll  make  a  short  visit 
and  be  with  you.  [Exit  Lady  Easy.]  Pray  what's  be- 
come of  my  Lady  Graveairs  ? 

L.  Mor.  Oh,  I  believe  she's  gone  home,  madam, 
she  seemed  not  to  be  very  well. 

L.  Fop.  And  where's  Sir  Charles,  my  lord? 

L.  Mor.  I  left  him  at  his  own  lodgings. 

Z.  Betty.  He's  upon  some  ramble  I'm  afraid. 

L.  Fop.  Nay,  as  for  that  matter,  a  man  may  ram- 
ble at  home  sometimes — But  here  come  the  chaises, 
we  must  make  a  little  more  haste,  madam.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Changes  to  Sir  CHARLES'S  Lodgings.     Enter  Lady 
EASY  and  a  Servant. 

Z.  Easy.  Is  your  master  come  home? 
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Serv.  Yes  madam. 

L,  Easy.  Where  is  he? 

Serv.  1  believe,  madam,  he's  laid  down  to  sleep. 

L.  Easy.  Where's  Edging  ?  Bid  her  get  me  some 

wax  and  paper — stay,  it's  no  matter,  now  I  think  011 

it,  there's  some  above  upon  my  toilette. 

[Exeunt  severally. 
SCENE  V. 

Opens  and  discovers  Sir  CHARLES  without  his  Peri- 
wig, and  EDGING  by  him,  both  asleep  in  two  easy 
Chairs.     Then  enter  Lady  EASY,  who  starts  and 
trembles  some  time  unable  to  speak. 
L.  Easy.  Ha!  protect  me,  virtue,  patience,  reason  ! 

Teach  me  to  bear  this  killing  sight,  or  let 

Me  think  my  dreaming  senses  are  deceiv'd  ! 

For  sure  a  sight  like  this  might  raise  the  arm 

Of  duty  ev'n  to  the  breast  of  love  !     At  least 

1'il  throw  this  vizor  of  my  patience  ofT: 

Now  wake  him  in  his  guilt, 

And  barefac'd  front  him  with  my  wrongs. 

I'll  talk  to  him  till  he  blushes,  nay  till  he — 

Frowns  on  me,  perhaps — and  then 

I'm  lost  again — The  ease  of  a  few  tears 

Is  all  that's  left  to  me 

And  duty  too  forbids  me  to  insult, 

When  I  have  vow'd  obedience — Perhaps 

The  fault's  in  me,  and  nature  has  not  form'd 

Me  with  the  thousand  little  requisites 

That  warm  the  heart  of  love 

Somewhere  there  is  a  fault 

But  Ileav'n  best  knows  what  both  of  us  deserve. 

J~Ia!  bare  headed,  and  in  so  sound  a  sleep!          [air, 

Wrho  knows,  while  thus  expos'd  to  th'  unwholesome 

But  Heav'n  offended  may  o'ertake  his  crime, 

And,  in  some  languishing  distemper,   leave  him 

A  severe  example  of  its  violated  lasvs — 

Forbid  it  mercy  and  forbid  it  love. 

This  may  prevent  it. 

[Takes  a  Steinkirk  off  her  neck,  and  lays  it  gently 
on  his  head. 

G  3 
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And  if  he  should  wake  offended  at  my  too  busy  care, 

let  my  heart-breaking  patience,  duty,  and  my  fond 

affection  plead  my  pardon.  [E.iit. 

[After  she  has  been  out  some  time,  a  bell  rings ; 

Edging  wakes  and  stirs  Sir  Charles. 
Edg.  Oh! 

Sir  Cha.  How  now!  what's  the  matter? 
Edg.  Oh,  bless  my  soul,  my  lady's  come  home. 
Sir  Cha.  Go,  go  then.  [Bell  rings. 

Edg.  Oh,  lud!  my  head's  in  such  a  condition  too, 
[Runs  to  the  glass.~]  I  am  coming,  madam — Oh, 
lud!  here's  no  powder  neither — Here,  madam. 

[Exit. 

Sir  Cha.  How  now  ?  [Feeling  the  Sleinkirk  upon  his 
head.']  What's  this?  How  came  it  here?  [Puts  on  his 

wig.~\  Did  not   I  see  my  wife  wear  this  to-day? 

Death!  she  can't  have  been  here,  sure — It  could 
not  be  jealousy  that  brought  her  home — for  my 
coining  was  accidental — so  too,  I  fear,  was  her's — 
How  careless  have  1  been? — not  to  secure  the  door 
neither — 'Twas  foolish — It  must  be  so!  She  cer- 
tainly has  seen  me  here  sleeping  with  her  woman  ; 
— if  so,  how  low  an  hypocrite  to  her  must  that  sight 
have  proved  me? — The  thought  has  m-ade  me 
despicable  ev'n  to  myself — How  mean  a  vice  is 
lying,  and  how  often  have  these  empty  pleasures 
lulled  my  honour  and  my  conscience  to  lethargy, 
while  I  grossly  have  abused  her,  poorly  skulking 
behind  a  thousand  falsehoods? — Now  I  reflect  this 
has  not  been  the  first  of  her  discoveries" — How 

contemptible  a  figure  must  I  have  made  to  htr? 

A  crowd  of  recollected  circumstances  confirms  me 
now,  she  has  been  long  acquainted  with  my  follies, 
and  yet  with  what  amazing  prudence  has  she  borne 
the  secret  pangs  of  injured  love,  and  wore  an  ever- 
lasting smile  to  me?  This  asks  a  little  thinking 

something  should  be  done — I'll  see  her  instantly,  and 
be  resolved  from  her  behaviour.  \_E.rit> 
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SCENE  VI. 

Changes  to  another  Room.     Enter  Lady  EASY  and 

EDGING. 

L.  Easy.  Where  have  you  been,  Edging? 
Edg.  Been,  madam!  1 — I — 1 — 1  came  as  soon  as 
1  heard  you  ring,  madam. 

L.  Easy.  How  guilt  confounds  her!  but  she's  be- 
low my  thought — Fetch  my  last  new  sack  hither — I 
have  a  mind  to  alter  it  a  little — make  haste. 

Edg.  Yes,  madam 1  see  she  does  not  suspect 

any  thing.  [Exit. 

~L.Eas*j.  Heigh  ho !    [Sitting  down."]  I  had  forgot — 

but  I'm  unfit  for  writing  now 'Twas  an  hard  con- 

flict yet  it's  a  joy  to  think  it  over:  a  secret  pride, 

to  tell  my  heart  my  condor' t  has  been  just How 

low  are  vicious  minds  that  offer  injuries,  how  much 

superior  innocence  that  bears  'em. Still  there's  a 

pleasure  ev'n  in  the  melancholy  of  a  quiet  conscience 
1 — Away,  my  fears,  it  is  not  yet  imposible — for  while 
his  human  nature  is  not  quite  shook  off",  i  ought  not 
to  despair. 

Re-enter  EDGING  with  a  Sack. 
Edg.  Here's  the  sack,   madam. 

L.  Easy,  So,  sit  down  there and,  let  me  see — 

here rip  oil' all  that  silver. 

Edg.  Indeed,   I  always  thought  it  would  become 

your  ladyship  better  without  it But  now  suppose, 

madam,  you  carry 'd  another  row  of  gold  round  the 
scollops,  and  then  you  take  and  lay  this  silver  plain 
all  along  the  gathers,  and  your  ladyship  will  perfectly 
see,  it  will  give  the  thing  ten  thousand  times  another 
air. 

L.  Easy.  Pr'ythee  don't  be  impertinent:  do  as  I 
bid  you. 

Edg.  Nay,  madam,  with  all  my  heart,  your  lady- 
ship may  do  as  you  please. 

L.  Easy.  This  creature  grows  so  confident,  and  I 
dare  not  part  with  her,  lest  he  should  think  it  jea- 
lousy. [Aside. 
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Enter  Sir  CHARLES. 

Sir  Cha.  So,  my  dear!  What,  at  work!  how  are 
you  employed,  pray? 

L.  Easy.  I  was  thinking  to  alter  this  sack  here. 

Sir  Cha.  What's  amiss?   Methinks  it  very  pretty. 

Edg.  Yes,  sir,  it's  pretty  enough  for  that  matter, 
but  my  lady  has  a  mind  it  snould  be  proper  too. 
'     Sir  Cha.   Indeed! 

L.  Easy.  I  fancy  plain  gold  and  black  would  be- 
come me  better. 

Sir  Cha.  That's  a  grave  .thought,  my  dear. 

Edg.  O,  dear  sir,  not  at  all,  my  lady's  muc,h  in  the 
right;  I  am  sure,  as  it  is,  it's  fit  for  nothing  but  a 
girl. 

Sir  Cha.  Leave  the  room. 

Edg.  Lord,  sir  !  I  can't  stir 1   must  stay  to — 

Sir-  Cha.  Go [Angrily. 

Edg.  [Throwing  down  the  work  hastily,  and  crying 
aside.']  It' ever  I  speak  to  him  again  I'll  be  burned. 

[Ejr?VEdgj»ig. 

Sir  Cha.  Sit  still,  my  dear, — I  came  to  talk  with 

you and  which  you  well  may  wonder  at,  what  L 

nave  to  say  is  of  importance  too,  but  'tis  in  order  to 
my  hereafter  always  talking  kindly  to  you. 

L.  Easy.  Your  words  were  never  disobliging,  nor 
can  I  charge  you  with  a  look  that  ever  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  unkind. 

Sir  Cha.  The  perpetual  spring  of  your  good  hu- 
mour let  me  draw  no  merit  from  what  I  have  ap- 
peared to  be,  which  makes  me  curious  now  to  know 
your  thoughts  of  what  I  really  am  :  and  never  having 
asked  you  this  before,  it  puzzles  me:  nor  can  I  (my 
strange  negligence  considered)  reconcile  to  reason 
your  first  thonghtof  venturing  upon  marriage  with  me. 

L.  Easy.  I  never  thought  it  such  a  hazard. 

Sir  Cha.  How  could  a  woman  of  your  restraint  in 
principles,  sedateness,  sense,  and  tender  disposition, 
propose  to  lead  an  happy  life  with  one  (now  1  reflect) 
that  hardly  took  an  hour's  pains,  ev'n  before  mar- 
riage, to  appear  but  what  I  am:  a  loose,  unheeded 
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wretch,  absent  in  all  1  do,  civil,  and  as  often  rude 
without  design,  unseasonably  thoughtful,  easy  to  u 
fault,  and  in  my  best  of  praise,  but  carelessly" good- 
natured?  How  shall  I  reconcile  your  temper  with 
having  made  so  strange  a  choice  ? 

L.  Easy.  Your  own  words  may  answer  you — Your 
having  never  seemed  to  be  but  what  you  really  were; 
and  through  that  carelessness  of  temper  there  still  shone 
forth  to  mean  undesigning  honesty,  I  always  doubled 
of  in  smoother  faces:  thus  while  I  saw  you  took 
least  pains  to  win  me,  vou  pleased  and  woo'd  me 
most:  nay,  I  have  thought,  that  suck  a  temper  could 
never  be  deliberately  unkind;  or,  at  the  worst,  I  knew 
that  errors  from  the  want  of  thinking  might  be  borne ; 
at  least,  when  probably  one  moment's  serious  thought 
would  end  'em  :  these  were  my  worst  of  fears,  and 
these,  when  weighed  by  growing  love  against  my 
solid  hopes,  were  nothing. 

Sir  Cha.  My  dear,  your  understanding  startles  me, 
and  justly  calls  my  ow'n  in  question  :  I  blush  to  think 
I've  worn  so  bright  a  jewel  in  my  bosom,  and,  till 
this  hour,  have  scarce  been  curious  once  to  look  up 
on  it's  lustre. 

L.  Easy.  You  set  too  high  a  value  on  the  common 
qualities  of  an  easy  wife. 

Sir  Cha.  Virtues,  like  benefits,  are  double,  when 
concealed:  and  I  confess,  I  yet  suspect  you  of  an 
higher  value  far  than  I  have  spoke  you. 

L.Easy.  I  understand  you  not. 

Sir  Cha.  I'll  speak  more  plainly  to  you — be  free 
and  tell  me — Where  did  you  leave  this  handkerchief? 

L.  Easy.  Ha! 

*'  Sir  (Jha.  What  is  it  you  start  at  ?  You  hear  the 
ts  question. 

'*  L.  Easy.  Wrhat  shall  I  say?  my  fears  confound 
"  me." 

Sir  Cha.  Be  not  concerned,  my  dear,  be  easy  in  the 
truth,  and  tell  me. 

L.  Easy.  I  cannot  speak — and  I  could  wish  you'd 
not  oblige  me  to  it — 'tis  the  only  thing  I  ever  yet  re- 
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fused  you — and  though  I  want  reason  for  my  will, 
let  me  not  answer  you. 

Sir  C/ia.  Your  will  then  be  a  reason;  and  since  I 
see  you  are  so  generously  tender  of  reproaching  me, 
it  is  fit  I  should  be  easy  in  my  gratitude,  and  make 
•what  ought  to  be  my  shame  my  joy ;  let  me  be  there- 
fore pleas'd  to  tell  you  now,  your  wondrous  conduct 
^lias  waked  me  to  a  sense  of  your  disquiet  past,  and 
resolution  never  to  disturb  it  more — And  (not  ihat  I 
offer  it  as  a  merit,  but  yet  in  blind  compliance  to  my 
will)  let  me  beg  you  would  immediately   discharge 
your  woman. 

L.  Easy.  Alas!  I  think  not  of  her — O,  my  dear, 
distract  me  not  with  this  excess  of  goodness. 

[ffoeping. 

Sir  Cha.  Nay,  praise  me  not,  lest  I  reflect  how 
little  I  have  deserved  it ;  "I  see  you  are  in  pain  to 
"  give  me  this  confusion." — Come,  I  will  not  shock 
vour  softness  by  my  untimely  blush  for  what  is  past, 
bnt  rather  sooth  you  to  a  pleasure  at  my  sense  of  joy, 
for  my  recovered  happiness  to  come.  Give  then  to 
my  new-born  love  what  name  you  please,  it  cannot, 
shall  not  be  too  kind:  O!  it  cannot  be  too  soft  for 
what  my  soul  swells  up  with  emulation  to  deserve — 
Receive  me  then  entire  at  last,  and  take  what  yet  no 
woman  ever  truly  had,  my  conquered  heart. 

L.  Easy.  "  O,  the  soft  treasure !  O,  the  dear  reward 
"  of  long  deserving  love" — Now  am  1  blest  indeed  to 
see  you  kind  without  the  expence  of  pain  in  being  so, 
to  make  you  mine  with  easiness  :  thus!  thus  to  have 
you  mine  is  something  more  than  happiness,  'tis  double 
life,  and  madness  of  abounding  joy.  But  it  was  a 
pain  intolerable  to  give  you  a  confusion. 

Sir  Cha.  O  thou  engaging  virtue!  But  I  am  too 
slow  in  doing  justice  to  thy  love:  1  know  thy  soft- 
ness will  refuse  me;  hut  remember,  J  insist  upon  it 
— let  thy  woman  be  discharged  this  minute. 

L.Easy.  No,  my  dear,  think  me  not  so  low  in  faith, 
to  fear,  that,  after  what  you  have  said,  it  will  ever  be 
in  her  power  to  do  me  future  injury:  when!  can 
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conveniently  provide  for  her,  I'll  think  on  it:  but  to 
discharge  her  now,  might  let  her  guess  at  the  occasion  ; 
and  methinks  I  would  have  our  difference,  like  cur 
endearments,  be  equally  a  secret  to  our  servants. 

Sir  Cha.  Still  my  superior  every  way— be  it  as  you 
have  better  thought — Well,  my  dear,  now  I'll  confess 
a  thing  that  was  not  in  your  power  to  accuse  me  of; 
to  be  short,  I  own  this  creature  is  not  the  only  cue  I 
have  been  to  blame  with. 

L.  Easy.  I  know  she  is  not,  and  was  always  less 
concerned  to  find  it  so,  for  constancy  in  errors  might 
have  been  fatal  to  me. 

Sir  Cha.  What  is  it  you  know,  my  dear? 

[Surprised. 

L.  Easy.  Come,  I'm  not  afraid  to  accuse  you  now 
—my  Lady  Graveairs — Your  carelessness,  my  dear, 
let  all  the  world  know  it,  and  it  would  have  been 
hard  indeed,  had  it  been  only  to  me  a  secret. 

Sir  Cha.  My  dear,  I  will  ask  no  more  questions, 
for  fear  of  being  more  ridiculous;  I  do  confess,  I 
thought  my  discretion  there  had  been  a  master- piece 

How  contemptible  must  I  have  looked  all   this 

while. 

L.  Easi/.  You  shan't  say  so. 

Sir  Cha.  Well,  tojet  vou  see  I  had  some  shame,  as 
well  as  nature  in  me,  I  had  writ  this  to  my  Lady 
Graveairs  upon  my  first  discovering  that  you'  knew 
I  had  wronged  you :  read  it. 

L.Eaut.  {Reads.']   '  Something  has  happened,  that 

*  prevents  the   visit  I   intended   you;    and  I  could 
'  gladly  wish,  you  never  would  reproach  me  if  I  tell 
'  you,  'tis  utterly  inconvenient  that  I  should  ever  see 

*  you  more.' This  indeed  was  more  than  I  had 

merited. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Sir  Cha.  Who  is  there?  Here — Step  with  this  to 
m  y  Lad  y  G  ra  vea  5  rs . 

[Seals  the  letter,   and  gives  if  to  the  servant. 

Serv.  Yes,  sir Madam,  my  Lady  Betty's  come. 

L.  Eayy.  I'll  wait  on  her. 
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Sir  Cha.  My  dear,  I  am  thinking  there  may  be  other 

things   my  negligence   may   have   wronged  you  in : 

"  but  be  assured,  as  I  discover,  all  shall  be  corrected." 

Is  there  any  part  or  circumstance  in  your  fortune 

that  I  can  change  or  yet  make  easier  to  you  ? 

L.  Easy.  None,  my  dear,  your  good-nature  never 
stinted  me  in  that;  and  now,  methinks,  I  have  less 
occasion  there  than  ever. 

Re-enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  my  Lord  Morelove's  come. 

Sir  Cha.  I  am  coming 1  think  I  told  you  of  the 

design  we  had  laid  against  Lady  Betty. 

L.  Easy.  You  did,  and  I  should  be  pleased  to  be 
myself  concerned  in  it. 

Sir  Cha.  I  believe  we  may  em  ploy  you:  I  know  he 
waits  for  me  with  impatience.  But,  my  dear,  won't 
you  think  me  tasteless  to  the  joy  you  have  given  me, 
to  suffer  at  this  time  any  concern  but  you  to  employ 
my  tlio ughts? 

L.  Easy.  Seasons  must  be  obeyed;  and  since  I  know 
your  friend's  happiness  depending,  I  could  not  taste 
my  own,  should  you  neglect  it. 

Sir  C/ta.  Thou  easy  sweetness O!  what  a  waste 

on  thy  neglected  love,  has  my  unthinking  brain  com- 
mitted; but  time  and  future  thrift  of  tenderness  bhall 
yet  repair  it  all.  The  hours  will'  come  when  tin's  soft 
gliding  stream  that  swells  my  heart,  uninterrupted 
shall  renew  its  course 

And  like  the  ocean  after  ell  shall  more, 

Wilh  cons  I  ant  force  of  due  returning  Love.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII. 

Changes  to  another  Room.  Re-enter  Lady  EASY  and 
Lady  BETTY. 

L.  Belli/.  You  have  been  in  tears,  my  dear,  and  yet 
you  look  pleased  too. 

L.  Easy.  You  will  pardon  me,  if  I  cannot  let  vou 
into  circumstances:  but  be  sacisfied,  Sir  Charles  has 
made  me  happy,  even  to  a  pain  of  joy. 

L.Bcthj.   Indeed  1  am   truly  giaaofit,  thon<:l\  I 
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am  sorry  to  find  that  any  one  who  has  generosity 
enough  to  do  you  justice,  should  unprovoked  be  so 
great  an  enemy  to  me. 

L.  Easy.  Sir  Charles  your  enemy ! 

L.  Betty.  My  dear,  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  always 
thought  him  so,  but  now  I  am  convinced  of  it. 

L.  Easy.  In  what,  pray  ?  I  cannot  think  you  will 
find  him  so. 

L.  Betty.  O  !  madam,  it  has  been  his  whole  bu- 
siness of  late  to  make  an  utter  breach  hetwten  my 
Lord  Morelove  and  me. 

L.  Easy.  That  may  be  owing  to  your  usage  of  my 
lord  :  perhaps  he  thought  it  would  not  disoblige  you. 
I  am  confident  you  are  mistaken  in  him. 

L.Betty.  O!  I  don't  use  to  be  out  in  things  of 
this  nature;  I  can  see  well  enough:  but  I  shall  be 
able  to  tell  you  more  when  I  have  talked  with  mv 
lord. 

L.Easy.  Here  he  comes;  and  because  you  shall 

talk  with  him No  excuses for  positively  I  will 

leave  you  together. 

L.  Betty.  Indeed,  my  dear,  1  desire  you  will  stay 
then  ;  for  I  knovv  you  think  now,  that  f  have  a  miiio1 

L.  Easy.  To to ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

L.  Betty.  Well !  remember  this. 

Enter  Lord  MORELOVE. 

L.  Mor.  I  hope  I  don't  fright  you  away,  madam  ? 

L.  Easy.  Not  at  all,  my  lord;  but  I  must  beg  your 
pardon  for  a  moment:  I  will  wait  upon  vou  imme- 
diately. [Exit. 

L.  Betty.  My  lady  Easy  gone  ? 

L.  Mor.  Perhaps,  madam,  in  friendship  to  you; 
she  thinks  I  may  have  deserved  the  coldness  you  of 
late  have  shewn  to  me,  and  was  willing  to  give  you 
this  opportunity  to  convince  me,  you  have  not  done 
it  without  just  grounds  and  reason. 

L.  Betty.  How  handsomely  does  he  reproach  me! 

but  I  cannot  bear  that  he  should  think  I  know  it 
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[Aside."]  My  lord,  whatever  has  passed  between  you 
and  me,  I  dare  swear  that  could  not  be  her  thoughts 
at  this  time ;  for  when  two  people  have  appeared  pro- 
fessed enemies,  she  cannot  but  think  one  will  as  little 
care  to  give,  as  the  other  to  receive  a  justification  of 
their  actions. 

L.  Mor.  Passion  indeed  often  does  repeated  injuries 
on  both  sides,  but  I  don't  remember  in  my  heat  of 
error  I  ever  yet  professed  myself  your  enemy. 

L.  Betty.  My  lord,  I  shall  be  very  free  with  you — 
I  confess  1  do  not  think  now  I  have  a  greater  enemy 
in  the  world. 

L.  Mor.  If  having  long  loved  you  to  my  own  dis- 
quiet, be  injurious,  I  am  contented  then  to  stand  the 
foremost  of  your  enemies. 

L.  Betty.  O  !  my  lord,  there's  no  great  fear  of  your 
being  my  enemy  that  way,  I  dare  say 

L.  Mor.  There  is  no  other  way  my  heart  can  bear  to 
o fiend  yon  nowj  and  I  foresee  in  thai  it  will  persist 
to  my  undoing. 

L.Betty.  Fie,  fie,  my  lord,  we  know  where  your 
he;irt  is  well  enough. 

L.  Mor.  ^dy  conduct  has  indeed  deserved  this  scorn, 
and  therefore  'tis  but  just  1  should  submit  to  your  re- 
sentment, and  beg  (though  I  am  assured  in  vain)  for 
pardon.  [Kneels. 

Enter  Sir  CHARLES. 

Sir  Cha.  How,  my  lord  !  [Lord  Mor.  rises. 

L.  Betty.  Ha!  he  here!  This  was  unluckv.  [Aside. 

"  L.  Mor.  O,  pity  my  confusion!      [To  L.  Betty." 

Sir  Cha.  1  am  sorry  to  see  you  can  so  soon  forget 
yourself:  methinks  the  insults  you  have  borne  from 
that  lady,  by  this  time  should  have  warned  you  into  a 
disgust  of  her  regardless  principles. 

L.  Mor.  Hold,  Sir  Charles !  while  you  and  Tare 
friends,  I  desire  you  would  speak  with  honour  of  this 
lad) — 'Tis  sufficient  I  have  no  complaint  against  her, 
and — 

L.  Bctlu.  My  lord,  I  beg  you  would  resent  this 
thing  no  farther:  an  i'njury  like  this  is  better  pu- 
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nished  with  our  contempt;  apparent  malice  should 
only  be  laugh'd  at. 

Sir  Clta.  Ha,  ha  !  the  old  resource.  Offers  of  any 
hopes  to  delude  him  from  his  resentment,  "  and  then 
"  as  the  Grand  Monarque  did  with  Cavalier,"  and 
then  you  are  sure  to  keep  your  word  with  him. 

L.  Betty.  Sir  Charles,  to  let  you  know  how  far  I 
am  above  your  little  spleen,  my  lord,  your  hand  from 
this  hour 

Sir  Clia.  Pshaw  !  pshaw !  all  design !  ail  pique ! 
mere  artifice  and  disappointed  woman. 

L.  Betty.  Look  you,  sir,  not  that  I  doubt  my  lord's 
opinion  of  me,  yet 

Sir  Cha.  Look  you,  madam,  in  short,  your  word 
has  been  too  often  taken,  to  let  you  make  up  quarrels, 
as  you  used  to  do,  with  a  soft  look,  and  a  fair  promise 
you  never  intended  to  keep. 

L.  Betty.  Was  ever  such  insolence !  He  won't 
give  me  leave  to  speak. 

L.Mor.  Sir  Charles! 

L.  Betty.  No,  pray,  my  lord,  have  patience;  and 
since  his  malice  seems  to  grow  particular,  I  dare  his 
worst,  and  urge  him  to  the  proof  on't.  Pray,  sir, 
wherein  can  you  charge  me  with  breach  of  promise  to 
my  lord  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Death !  you  won't  deny  it  ?  How  often, 
to  piece  up  a  quarrel,  have  you  appointed  him  to  visit 
you  alone ;  and  though  you  have  promised  to  see  no 
other  company  the  whole  day,  when  he  has  come  he 
has  found  you  among  the  laugh  of  noisy  fops,  coquets, 
and  coxcombs,  dissolutely  gay,  while  your  full  eyes 
ran  over  with  transport  of  their  flattery,  and  your  own 
vain  power  of  pleasing?  How  often,  I  say,  have  you 
been  known  to  throw  away,  at  least,  four  hours  of 
your  good  humour  upon  such  wretches;  and  the  mi- 
nute they  were  gone,  grew  only  dull  to  him,  sunk 
into  a  distateful  spleen,  complained  you  had  talked 
yourself  into  the  head- ach,  and  then  indulged  upon 
the  dear  delight  of  seeing  him  in  pain:  and  by  that 
time  vou  had  stretch'd  and  gaped  him  heartily  out  of 
H  2 
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patience,  of  a  sudden  most  importantly  remember  you 
had  outsat  your  appointment  with  my  Lady  Fiddle- 
faddle,  and  immediately  order  your  coach  to  the 
Park. 

L.  Betly.  Yet,  sir,  have  you  done? 

Sir  Cha.  No though  this  might  serve  to  shew 

the  nature  of  your  principles:  but  the  noble  conquest 
you  have  gained  at  last  over  defeated  sense  of  reputa- 
tion too,  has  made  your  fame  immortal. 

L.  Mor.  How,  sir  ! 

L.  Betty.  My  reputation  ! 

Sir  Cha.  Aye,  madam,  your  reputation — My  lord, 
if  I  advance  a  falsehood,  then  resent  it. — I  say,  your 
reputation—— It  has  been  your  life's  whole  pride  of 
late  to  be  the  common  toast  of  every  public  table,  vain 
even  in  the  infamous  addresses  of  a  married  man,  my 
Lord  Foppington  ;  let  that  be  reconciled  with  repu- 
tation, 1  will  now  shake  hands  with  shame,  and  bow 
me  to  the  low  contempt  which  you  deserve  from  him ; 
not  but  I  suppose  you  will  yet  endeavour  to  recover 
him.  Now  you  find  ill  usage  in  danger  of  losing 
your  conquest,  'tis  possible  you  will  stop  at  nothing 
to  preserve  him. 

L.  Betly.  Sir  Charles — 

\JValks  disordered,  and  he  after  her. 

Sir  Cha.  I  know  your  vanity  is  so  voracious,  it  will 
even  wound  itself  to  feed  itself;  offer  him  a  blank, 
perhaps  to  fill  up  \vith  hopes  of  what  nature  he 
pleases,  and  part  even  with  your  pride  to  keep  him. 

L.  Betty.  Sir  Charles,  1  have  not  deserved  this  of 
you.  [Bursting  into  tears. 

Sir  Cha.  Ah !  true  woman,  drop  him  a  soft  dis- 
sembling tear,  and  then  his  just  resentment  must  be 
hushed  of  course. 

L.  Mor.  O  Charles !  I  can  bear  no  more,  those 
tears  are  too  reproaching. 

Sir  Cha.  Hist,  for  your  life!  [Aside,  and  then  loud.~\ 
My  lord,  if  you  believe  her,  you  are  undone;  the  very 
next  sight  of  my  Lord  Foppingion  would  make  her 
yet  forswear  all  that  she  can  promise. 
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L.  Betty.  My  Lord  Foppington!  Is  that  the  might/ 
crime  that  must  condemn  me  then?  You  know  I 
used  him  but  as  a  tool  of  my  resentment,  which  you 
yourself,  by  a  pretended  friendship  to  us  both,  most 
artfully  provoked  me  to- 

L.  MOT.  Hold,  I  conjure  you,  madam,  I  want  not 
this  conviction. 

L.  Betty.  Send  for  him  this  minute,  and  you  and 
he  shall  both  be  witnesses  of  the  contempt  and  de- 
testation 1  have  for  any  forward  hopes  his  vanity  may 
have  given  him,  or  your  malice  would  insinuate. 

Sir  Cha.  Death  f  you  would  as  soon  eat  fire,  as 
soon  part  with  your  luxurious  taste  of  folly,  as  dare 
to  own  the  half  of  this  before  his  face,  or  any  one, 

that  would  make  you  blush  to  deny  it  to Here 

comes  my  wife,  now  we  shall  see         Ha  !  and  my 

Lord  Foppington  with  her Now,  now,  we  shall 

see  this  mighty  proof  of  your  sincerity— —Now,  my 
lord,    you'll  have  a  warning  sure,    and   henceforth 

know  me  for  your  friend  indeed 

Enter  Lady  EASY  and  Lord  FOPPINGTON. 

L.  Easy.  In  tears,  my  dear!  what's  the  matter? 

L.Betty.  O,  my  dear,  all  I  told  you  is  true :  Sir 
Charles  has  shewn  himself  so  inveterably  my  enemy, 
that  if  I  believed  1  deserved  but  half  his  nate,  'twould 
make  me  hate  myself. 

L.  Fop.  Hark  you,  Charles,  pr'ythee  what  is  this 
business  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Why  yours,  my  lord,  for  aught  I  know — 
I  have  made  such  a  breach  betwixt  them 1  cannot 

Eromise  much  for  the  courage  of  a  woman  ;  but  if 
er's  holds,  I  am  s^iie  it  is  wide  enough  j  you  may 
enter  ten  a-breast,  my  lord. 

L.  Fop.  Say'st  thou  so,  Charles  ?  then  I  hold  six  to 
four,  1  am  the  first  man  in  the  town. 

L.  Easy.  Sure  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  this : 
I  hope  he  has  not  made  my  lord  your  enemy, 
L.  Betty.  I  know  not  what  he  has  done, 
L.Mor.  Far  be  that  thought  1  alas,  lam  too  much 
in  fear  myself,  that  what  Phave  this  day  committed, 
H  3 
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advised  by  his  mistaken  friendship,  may  have  done  my 
love  irreparable  prejudice. 

L.Betty.  No,  my  lord,  since  I  perceive  his  little 
arts  have  not  prevailed  upon  your  good-nature  to  my 
prejudice,  I  am  bound  in  gratitude,  in  duty  to  myself, 
and  to  the  confession  you  have  made,  my  lord,  to  ac- 
knowledge now,  I  have  been  to  blame  too. 

L.  Mor.  Ha !  is  it  possible ;  can  you  own  so  much  ? 
"  O  my  transported  neart!" 

L.  Betty.  He  says  I  have  taken  pleasure  in  seeing 
you  uneasy 1  own  it but  'twas  when  that  un- 
easiness 1  thought  proceeded  from  your  love ;  and  if 
you  did  love 'twill  not  be  much  to  pardon  it. 

L.  Mor.  O  !  let  my  soul,  thus  bending  to  your 
power,  adore  this  soft  descending  goodness. 

L.Betiy.  And  since  the  giddy  woman's  slights' I 
have  shewn  you  too  often,  have  been  public,  'tis  fit 
at  last  the  amends  and  reparation  should  be  so  :  there- 
fore what  I  offered  to  Sir  Charles,  I  now  repeat  be- 
fore this  company,  my  utter  detestation  of  any  pastor 
fixture  gallantry,  that  has  or  shall  be  oflered  by  me, 
to  vour  uneasiness. 

]L.  Mor.  O  be  less  generous,  or  teach  me  to  deserve 
it Now  blush,  Sir  Charles,  at  your  injurious  ac- 
cusation. 

L.Fop.  Ah!  Pardi  !  Voila  quelque  chose  (fextra- 
ordinaire. 

L.  Betty.  As  for  my  Lord  Foppington,  I  owe  him 
thanks  for  having  been  so  friendly  an  instrument  of 
our  reconciliation ;  for  though  in  the  little  outward 
gallantry  I  received  from  him,  I  did  not  immediately 
trust  him  with -my  design  in  it,  yet  I  have  a  better 
opinion  of  his  understanding,  than  to  suppose  he 
could  mistake  it. 

L.  Fop.  I  am  struck  dumb  with  the  deliberation  of 
her  assurance;  and  do  not  positively  remember,  that 
the  nonchalance  of  my  temper  ever  had  so  bright  an 
occasion  to  shew  itself  before. 

L.  Betty.  My  lord,  1  hope  you  will  pardon  the 
freedom  1  have  taken  with  you. 
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L.  Fop.  O,  madam,  do  not  be  under  the  confusion 
of  an  apology  upon  my  account ;  for  in  cases  of  this 
nature,  I  am  never  disappointed,  hut  when  I  find  a 
lady  of  the  same  mind  two  hours  together Ma- 
dam, I  have  lost  a  thousand  fine  women  in  my  time  ; 
but  never  had  the  ill-manners  to  be  out  of  humour 
with  any  one  for  refusing  me,  since  I  was  born. 

L.  Betty.  My  lord,  that's  a  very  prudent  temper. 

L.  Fop.  Madam,  to  convince  you  that  I  am  in  an. 
universal  peace  with  mankind,  since  you  own  I  have 
so  far  contributed  to  your  happiness,  give  me  leave  to 
have  the  honour  of  completing  it,  by  joiningyour  hand 
where  you  have  already  offered  up  your  inclination. 

L.  Betty.  My  lord,  that's  a  favour  I  can't  refuse 
you. 

L.  Mor.  Generous,  indeed,  my  lord. 

[Lord  Foppington  joins  their  handy. 

L.  Fop.  And  stap  my  breath,  if  ever  I  was  better 
pleased  since  my  first  entrance  into  human  nature. 

Sir  Cha.  How  now,  my  lord  !  what,  throw  up  the 
cards  before  you  have  lost  the  game  ? 

L.  Fop.  Look  you,  Charles,  'tis  true,  I  did  design 
to  have  played  with  her  alone  :  but  he  that  will  keep 
well  with  the  ladies,  must  sometimes  be  content  to 
make  one  at  a  pool  with  them  ;  and  since  I  know  L 
must  engage  her  in  my  turn,  I  don't  see  any  great 
odds  in  letting  him  take  the  first  game  with  her. 

Sir  Cha.  Wisely  considered,  my  lord.  ' 

L.  Betty.  And  now,  Sir  Charles 

Sir  Cha.  And  now,  madam,  I'll  save  you  the  trouble 
of  a  long  speech  ;  and,  in  one  word,  confess  that  every 
thing  that  I  have,  done  in  regard  to  you  this  day  was 
purely  artificial — I  saw  there  was  no  way  to  secure 
you  to  my  Lord  Morelove,  but  by  alarming  your 
pride  with  the  danger  of  losing  him  :  and  since  the 
success  must  have  by  this  time  convinced  you,  that 
in  love  nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  an  over-acted 
aversion,  I  am  sure  you  won't  take  it  ill,  if  we  at  last 
congratulate  your  good-nature,  by  heartily  laughing 
at  the  fright  we  had  put  you  in  :  ha !  ha  !  ha! 
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L,  Easy.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha ! 

L.  Betty.  Why — well  I  declare  it  now,  I  hate  you 
worse  than  ever.  • 

Sir  Cha.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  And  was  it  afraid  they 

would  take  away  its  love  from  it Poor  Lady  Betty  ! 

ha!  ha! 

L'.  Easy.  My  dear,  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  but  it  is 
impossible  not  to  laugh  when  one  is  so  heartily 
pleased. 

L.  Fop.  Really,  madam,  I  am  afraid  the  humour 
of  the  company  will  draw  me  into  your  displeasure 
too ;  but  if  I  were  to  expire  this  moment,  my  last 
breath  would  positively  go  out  with  a  laugh.  Ha  ! 
ha!  ha! 

L.Betty.  Nav,  I  have  deserved  it  all,  that's  the 
truth  on't — but  1  hope,  my  lord,  you  were  not  in  this 
design  against  me. 

L.  Mor.  As  a  proof,  madam,  I  am  inclined  never 
to  deceive  you  more — I  do  confess  I  had  my  share 
in  it. 

L.  Betty.  You  do,  m\  lord — then  I  declare  it  was 
a  design,  one  or  other — the  best  carried  on  that  ever 
I  knew  in  my  life;  and  (to  my  shame  I  own  it)  for 
aught  I  know,  the  only  thing  that  could  have  pre- 
vailed upon  my  temper;  'twas  a  foolish  pride  that 
has  cost  me  many  a  bitten  lip  to  support  it — I  wish 
we  don't  both  repent,  my  lord. 

L.  Mor.  Don't  you  repent  without  me,  and  we 
never  shall. 

Sir  Cha.  Well,  madam,  now  the  worst  that  the 
world  can  say  of  your  past  conduct,  is,  that  my  lord 
had  constancy  and  \  ou  have  tried  it. 

"  Enter  a  Servant  to  Lord  MORELOVE. 

"  Serv.  My  lord,  Mr.  le  Fevre's  below,  and  de- 
"  sires  to  know  what  time  your  lordship  will  please 
"  to  have  the  music  begin. 

"  L.  Mor.  Sir  Charles,  what  say  you?  will  you 
"  give  me  leave  to  hring  them  hither? 

"  Sir  Cha.  As  the  ladies  think  tit,  my  lord. 
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"  L,  Betty.  O !  by  all  means,  'twill  be  better  here, 
"  unless  we  could  have  the  Terrace  to  ourselves. 

"  L.  MOT.  Then,  pray  desire  them  to  come  hither 
"  immediately. 

* < .  Serv .  Yes ,  my  lord .  [ Exit  Serv. 

"  Enter  Lady  GRAVEAIRS.  *" 

<(  Sir  Cha.  Lady  Graveairs! 

"  L.  Gra.  Yes!  you  may  well  start!  but  don't 
"  suppose  1  am  now  come,  like  a  poor  tame  fool,  to 
"  pubraid  your  guilt ;  but,  if  I  could,  to  blast  you 
"  with  a  look. 

"  Sir  Cha.  Come,  come,  you  have  sense, — don't 
<f  expose  yourself — you  are  unhappy,  and  I  own  my- 
"  self  the  cause, — the  only  satisfaction  I  can  offer 
"  you,  is  to  protest  no  new  engagement  takes  me 
"  from  you ;  but  a  sincere  reflection  of  the  long  neg- 
'*  lect,  and  injuries  1  have  done  the  best  of  wives; 
"  for  whose  amends  and  only  sake  I  now  must  part 
"  with  you,  and  all  the  inconvenient  pleasures  of  mv 
«  life. 

"  L.  Gra.  Have  you  then  fallen  into  the  low  con- 
"  tempt  of  exposing  me,  and  to  your  wife  too? 

"  Sir  Cha.  Twas  impossible;  without  it,  I  could 
'*  never  be  sincere  in  my  conversion. 

"  L.  Gra.  Despicable! 

"  Sir  Cha.  Do  not  think  so — for  my  sake  I  know 
"  she'll  not  reproach  you — nor  by  her  carriage  ever 

"  let  the  world  perceive  you  have  wronged  her. 

"  My  dear 

"  L.  Easy.  Lady  Graveairs,  I  hope  you'll  sup 
"  with  us. 

"  L.  Gra.  I  cannot  refuse  so  much  good  company, 
"  madam. 

"  Sir  Cha.  You  see  the  worst  of  her  resentment — 
"  In  the  mean  time,  don't  endeavour  to  be  her  friend, 
"  and  she'll  never  be  your  enemy. 

"  L.  Gra.  I  am  unfortunate 'tis  what  my  folly 

"  has  deserved,  and  1  submit  to  it. 

"  L.  Mor.  So  here  is  the  music. 

"  L.  Easy.  Come,  ladies,  shall  we  sit? 
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<<  SONG. 

-    "  Sabina,  icith  an  angel's  face, 

f<  By  love  ordain' d  for  joy, 
"  Seems  of  the  Siren's  cruel  race, 
ff  To  charm  and  then  destroy. 

"   With  all  the  arts  of  look  and  dress, 

"  She  fans  the  fatal  fire-, 
f<  Through  pride  mistaken  of t  for  grace > 

"  She  lids  the  swains  expire. 

"  The  god  of  love  enragd  to  see 

"  The  nymph  defy  his  fla»ne, 
"  Pronounced  his  merciless  decree 

"  Against  the  haughty  dame. 

<f  Let  age  with  double  speed  overtake  her, 
"  Let  love  the  room  of  pride  supply; 

"  And  when  the  lovers  all  forsake  her, 
"  A  spotless  virgin  let  her  die." 

Sir  CHARLES  comes  forward  with  Lady  EASY. 

Sir  Cha.  Now  my  dear,  I  find  my  happiness  grow 
fast  upon  me;  in  all  my  past  experience  of  the  sex, 
I  found,  even  among  the  better  sort,  so  much  of  fol- 
ly, pride,  malice,  passion,  and  irresolute  desire,  that  I 
concluded  thee  but  of  the  foremost  rank,  and,  there- 
fore, scarce  worthy  my  concern  ;  but  thou  hast  stirred 
me  with  so  severe  a  proof  of  thy  exalted  virtue,  it 
gives  me  wonder  equal  to  my  love — If  then  the  un- 
kindly thought  of  what  I  have  been,  hereafter  shall 
intrude  upon  thy  growing  quiet,  let  this  reflection 
teach  thee  to  be  easy : 

Tlnj  wrongs,  when  greatest  most  thy  virtue  proved ; 

And,  from  that  virtue  found,  I  llustid  and  truly 
lovd.  [Exeunt  omnes, 


EPILOGUE. 

CONQUEST  and  freedom  are  at  length  our  own, 

Pake  fears  of  slavery  no  more  are  shown; 

Nor  dread  of  paying  tribute  to  a  foreign  throne. 

All  stations  now  the  fruits  of  conquest  share. 

Except  (if  small  with  great  things  may  compare,} 

TK  oppressed  condition  of  the  laboring  player. 

We're  still  in  fears  (as  you  of  late  in  France) 

Of  the  despotic  power  of  song  and  dance : 

For  ivhile  subscription,  like  a  tyrant  reigns, 

Nature  s  neglected,  and  the  stage  in  chains, 

And  English  actors  slaves  to  swell  the  Frenchman's 


Like  jtEsop's  crow,  the  poor  out-witted  stage, 

That  liv'd  on  wholesome  plays  i"  the  latter  age, 

Deluded  once  to  sing,  ev^n  justly  serv'd, 

Let  Jail  her  cheese  to  the  Fox  moutJi,  and  starved : 

O  that  our  judgment,  as  your  courage  has 

Your  fame  extended,  would  assert  our  cause, 

That  not /ting  Englhli  might  submit  to  foreign  laws : 

If  we  lut  live  to  see  thai  jvnful  day, 

Then  of  the  English  stage  reviv'd  we  may, 

As  of  your  honour  now,  with  proper  application,  say. 

So  when  the  Gallic  Fox,  by  fraud  of  peace, 
Hud  lu!Td  the  British  Lion  into  ease, 
And  sate  thai  sleep  composed  his  couchant  head, 
lie  lid's  him  wake,  and  see  himself  letray'd 
In  toils  of  treacherous  politics  around  him  laid : 
Shews  him  how  one  close  hour  of  Gallic  thought 
Retook  those  towns  for  wh'uh  he  vears  had  fought. 
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At  tliis  tli  indignant  savage  rolls  his  fiery  eyes, 
Dauntless,  tho1  blushing  at  the  base  surprise. 
Pauses  awhile — But  finds  delays  are  vain  : 
Compell'd  to  Jig/it,  he  shakes  his  shaggy  mane; 
He  grinds  his  dreadful  fangs ;  and  stalks  to  Blenheim's 

plain; 

There,  with  erected  crest,  and  horrid  roar, 
He  furious  plunges  on,  through  streams  of  gore, 
And  dyes  ivith  false  Bavarian  blood  the  purple  Da- 
nube's shore  ; 

In  one  pusht  batlle  frees  the  destined  slaves; 
Revives  old  English  honour,  and  an  empire  saves. 


THE    END. 
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LIFE  OF 

SIR  JOHN  VANBRUGH. 

SIR  John  Vanbrugh  was  descended  from  an  an- 
cient family  in  Cheshire,  which  came  originally  from 
France;  though  his  name  appears  to  be  of  Dutch  ex- 
traction. He  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  and  became  eminent  for  poetry  and  skill 
in  architecture ;  to  which  he  discovered  an  early  pro- 
pensity. He  had  a  ready  wit,  and  was  successful  in 
his  dramatic  productions.  His  first  comedy,  called, 
The  Relapse,  or  Virtue  in  Danger,  was  acted  with 
great  applause  in  the  year  16Q7,  which  encouraged 
him  to  proceed  with  his  dramatic  writings.  The  re- 
putation which  he  gained  by  his  comedies,  was  re- 
warded with  greater  ad  vantages  than  usually  arise  from 
writing  for  the  stage.  He  was  appointed  Clarencieux 
king  at  arms;  a  place  which  he  some  time  held, 
and  at  last  disposed  of.  In  August,  I?l6,  he  was  ap- 
pointed surveyor  of  the  works  at  Greenwich  hospital ; 
he  was  likewise  made  comptroller-general  of  his  ma- 
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jesty's  works,  and  surveyor  of  the  gardens  and  waters : 
but  we  are  to  ascribe  these  preferments  to  his  skill  in 
architecture,  more  than  to- his  dramatic  writings.  Se- 
veral noble  structures  were  raised  under  his  direction  at 
Blenheim  in  Oxfordshire,  and  Claremont  in  Surryj 
he  also  built  the  Opera-house  in  the  Hay-market, 
which  a  few  years  past  was  burnt.  He  went  over  to 
France ;  where,  his  taste  for  architecture  exciting  him 
to  view  the  fortifications  of  the  country,  he  was  ob- 
served by  an  engineer,  whose  information  caused  him 
to  be  seemed  and  sent  to  the  Bastile;  but  he  was  soon 
set  at  fiber;y.  He  died  of  a  quinsey,  at  his  house  in 
Whitehall,  in  1726.  He  was  the  cotemporary  and 
friend  of  Mr.  Congreve.  These  two  comic  writers 
gave  new  life  to  the  English  stage,  and  restored  it  to 
reputation,  when  it  had,  in  reality,  been  sinking  for 
some  time.  It  would,  however,  have  been  more  to 
their  credit,  if,  while  they  exerted  their  wit  upon  this 
occasion,  they  had  preserved  it  pure  and  unmixed  with 
that  obscenity,  which,  while  it  pleased,  tended  to  cor- 
rupt the  audience.  When  Mr.  Collier  attacked  the 
immorality  and'  profaneness  of  the  stage,  in  the 
year  1698,  these  two  writers  were  his  principal 
objects. 

Sir  John's  dramatic  pieces  are, 

i.  The  Relapse ;  or,  Virtue  in  Danger.  A  Co- 
medy. 4to.  1697. 

«.  The  ProvoVd  Wife.    A  Comedy.  4to.  1697. 
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3.  JEsop.     A  Comedy,  in  two  parts.  4to.   1697. 

4.  The  Pilgrim.    A  Comedy.  4to.   1700. 

5.  The  False  Friend.    A  Comedy.  4to.  1702. 

6.  The  Confederacy .   A  Comedy.  4to.  1705. 

7.  The  Mistake.  A  Comedy.  4to.  1/0(5. 

8.  The  Cuckold  in  Conceit.    A  Comedy.    1706. 
Not  printed. 

Q.  'Squire  Trelooly.      A  Comedy.    1706.     Not 
printed. 

10.  The  Country-House.   A  Farce.  12me.  1715. 

11.  A  Journey  to  London.    A  Comedy,  left  unfi- 
nished. 12mo.  1727. 


CRITIQUE 

O  N 

THE  PROPOK'D  WIFE. 

I  AM  now  to  review  The  Provoked  Wife,  a  very 
different  kind  of  drama  from  The  Provoked  Husband, 
though  by  the  same  author  Sir  John  Vanbrugh. 
Which  of  the  two  may  have  most  cause  for  Provo- 
cation, the  wife  of  a  brutal  husband,  or  the  husband 
of  a  dissipated  gambling  wife,  is  not  the  point  which 
we  are  called  upon  to  settle :  the  merit  of  the  per- 
formance is  the  proper  subject  of  our  present  en- 
quiry. 

The  fflife  in  this  comedy  has,  indeed,  abundant 
right  to  the  epithet  which  the  author  has  given  her  in 
the  title  of  itt  He  has  accumulated  insult  upon  insult, 
and  even  caricatur'd  human  nature  in  a  most  disgustful 
manner  to  aggravate  her  provocations,  and  stimulate 
her  resentments.  But  there  are  difficulties  and  embar- 
rassments, which  every  comic  poet  will  have  to  en- 
counter, when  he  clevises  characters  of  this  sort,  and 
lays  his  scene  in  domestic  life  :  for  if  he  overcharges 
the  odious  picture,  delicacy  revohs  from  it;  and  if  he 
makes  his  husband  proceed  to  outrages  that  the  law  can 
remedy,  Doctors-Commons  stands  so  palpably  in  his 
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way,  thatall  his  artifice  cannot  avoid  it.  He  must  there- 
fore either  invent  provocations  that  cannot  legally  be 
redressed,  or  not  lay  his  scene  in  his  own  country, 
where  no  virtuous  unoffending  wife  can  be  oppress  d 
to  a  certain  degree  with  impunity.  In  the.mean  time, 
if  he  does  not  uphold  the  wife  in  purity  and  patience, 
but  suffers  her  even  to  meditate  upon  criminal  retali- 
ation, his  moral  is  completely  overthrown,  and  it  be- 
comes a  case  upon  which,  as  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
observes,  much  may  be  said  on  loth  sides. 

Now,  the  wife  under  our  review  is,  at  best,  of 
doubtful  virtue;  her  poet  gives  her  as  much  disposi- 
tion to  gallantry  as  he  dares  to  give  her  without  an 
open  violation  of  decorum.  She  has  two  interviews 
with  her  gallant,  in  which  accident  only  seems  to 
rescue  her  from  dishonour;  her  language  does  not 
tally  with  the  delicacy  of  a  modest  woman  ;  she  talks 
more  than  flippantly  with  Belinda,  and  Belinda  wirh 
her:  what  the  Prompter's  book  has  expunged  from 
each  of  them,  no  modern  actress  would  utter,  no 
modern  audience  would  endure.  In  her  very  first  in- 
terview with  her  husband,  which  is  the  opening  scene 
of  the  comedy,  after  a  most  meek  and  humble  expos- 
tulation, when  the  savage  Sir  John  Brute  breaks 
away  from  her,  damning  the  parson  for  marrying 
them,  we  naturally  expect  her  solitary  meditations  to 
take  the  same  cast  of  character;  instead  of  which,  her 
ladyship,  so  gentle  and  submissive,  instantly  exclaims 
— "  The  devil's  in  the  fellow,  I  think" — (a  phrase 
not  very  lady-like)  ;  and  then  proceeds  to  console 
herself  vyith  the  recollection,  "  that  if  one  would  be 
"  revenged  of  him,  these  are  good  times;  a  .woman 
"  may  have  a  gallaut,  and  a  separate  maintenance 
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ft  too — "  These  are  not  quite  the  sentiments  we 
should  have  expected  from  Lady  Brute  after  the  sam- 
ple of  her  first  scene  ;  but  'tis  plain  the  author  meant 
to  give  nothing  more  than  the  fine  lady  of  the  time, 
whom  he  has  made  as  alluring  as  his  ingenuity  could 
make  her,  but  taken  no  pains  to  recommend  her  ei- 
ther to  our  pity  or  respect. 

Sir  John  Brute  gives  us  his  own  character  in  the 
very  opening  of  the  play  ;  and  when  a  gentleman,  in 
his  private  meditations,  confesses  himself  a  scoundrel 
and  a  coward,  we  are  bound  in  good  manners  to  take 
his  word  for  it,  and  he  is  bound  to  make  h,is  word 
good,  which  he  effectually  does  in  every  scene  through- 
out the  play  that  he  is  concerned  in.  The  brute, 
however,  has  humour  arid  repartee — "  I  believe," 
says  he,  "  my  wife's  religion  will  keep  her  honest  j" 
and  what  will  make  her  keep  her  religion,  is  de- 
manded— "  Persecution,"  he  replies,  "and  therefore 
"  she  shall  have  it — "  This  is  in  his  best  manner; 
and  if  a  character  so  degrading  to  human  nature,  had 
not  been  held  up  with  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  vis  comica,  which  few  dramatic  poets  possessed 
in  a  greater  degree  than  Vanbrugh,  it  is  not  to  b« 
supposed  that  actors  of  such  unrivalled  excellence  as 
Betterton  and  Garrick  would  have  Irutified  them- 
selves as  they  did.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Cooke  overlooked  this  well-adapted  part ;  for  if  he 
could  have  kept  himself  only  tolerably  sober  through 
the  two  first  acts,  he  would  have  been  extremely  na- 
tural and  at  home  through  the  following  three. 

Constant  and  Heartfree  are  gentlemen,  who  may 
be  found  in  other  places,  yet  they  hold  a  very  good 
comic  dialogue  in  the  first  act.  Constant  has  con- 
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sumed  two  ycurs  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  convince 
Lady  Brute,  by  the  powers  of  his  rhetoric,  that  she 
ought  to  be  a  profligate ;  but  when  he  takes  a  shorter 
method  to  make  her  so,  he  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  suc- 
ceed better :  the  lady  is  much  more  able  to  defend 
herself  against  argument  than  against  action  ;  and  his 
attack  in  Spring-Garden,  had  it  not  been  traversed  by 
Lady  Fanciful,  promised  fair  to  effect  more  than  all 
his  logic-  had  been  able  to  obtain.  He  had  hi«  wits 
about  him,  however,  when  she  puts  the  question  to 
him — "  If  virtue  be  a  thing  of  so  very  little  value, 
"  why  do  you  so  earnestly  recommend  it  to  your 
tf  wives  and  daughters  ? — We  recommend  it  to  our 
"  wives,"  he  replies,  "  because  we  would  keep  them 
"  to  ourselves ;  and  to  our  daughters,  because  we 
t(  would  dispose  of  them  to  others."  Nothing  can 
be  said  better  :  it  is  by  samples  like  this  that  we  esti- 
mate the  richness  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh's  ore. 

Heartfree  has  all  the  horrors  of  a  wife  and  cuckoldom 
before  his  eyes,  yet  in  marrying  Belinda  he  takes  the 
very  likeliest  means  to  realize  the  bug-bear  that  he 
dreads;  for,  methinks,  that  young  lady  is  flippant  and 
forward  enough  in  all  conscience.  It  should  seem  as 
if  thejjoet  had  at  first  intended  to  have  attached  him 
to  Lady  Fanciful,  but  by  an  after-thought  turned  him 
over  to  Belinda ;  else  what  could  be  the  purpose  of 
his  scene  with  Lady  Fancyful  in  the  Park  ?  The 
match  tjaat  he  huddles  up  with  Belinda  is  not  in  na- 
ture ;  for  it  violates  both  the  delicacy  of  that  lady, 
and  the  consistency  of  Heartfree's  character.  A  more 
weak  and  improbable  expedient  for  bringing  off  Lady 
Brute's  character  could  hardly  be  resorted  to  j  nor  does 
it  impose  upon  Sir  John,  who  is  only  bullied  into 
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acquiescence,  but  by  no  means  convinced  of  his  lady's 
innocence.  When  this  is  followed  up  by  the  wretched 
attempt  of  Lady  Fancy ful  to  pass  herself  upon  Be- 
linda for  the  wife  of  Heartfree,  and  by  the  anony- 
mous letter  to  that  gentleman,  it  is  such  nonsense  as 
eludes  criticism  ;  and  when  the  author  suffers  his 
characters  to  be  imposed  upon  by  such  trash,  he  sinks 
his  comedy  to  the  level  of  a  farce. 

I  have  said  enough.  The  play  is  a  very  faulty  play, 
yet  there  is  spirit  in  the  dialogue,  and  occasionally 
some  point  and  humour  in  the  situations.  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh  was  a  dramatic  writer  much  to  be  admired  ; 
and  such  as  are  disposed  to  admire  nothing  nisi  quod 
Lilitina  sacravit,  will  probably  think  I  have  said  too 
much  ;  but  1  have  pledged  my  fair  opinion,  such  as 
it  is,  to  the  patrons  of  this  undertaking,  and  1  shall 
not  forfeit  my  pledge  in  compliment  to  any  man's 
prejudices. 


PROLOGUE. 

SINCE  'tis  the  intent  and  business  of  the  stage,, 

To  copy  out  the  follies  of  the  age; 

To  hold  to  every  man  a  faithful  glass, 

And  shew  him  of  what  species  he's  an  ass: 

1  hope  the  next  that  teaches  in  the  school, 

Will  shew  our  author  he's  a  scribbling  fool. 

And  that  the  satire  may  be  sure  to  lite, 

Kind  Heav'n  !  inspire  some  venom' d  priest  to  write , 

And  grant  some  ugly  lady  may  indite. 

k  For  ]  would  have  him  lash'd,  ly  Heav'n!  I  wou'd, 
Till  his  presumption  swam  away  in  blood. 
Three  plays  at  once  proclaim  a  face  of  brass, 
No  matter  what  they  are ;  that's  not  the  case, 
To  write  three  plays,  e'en  that's  to  be  an  ass. 
But  what  L  least  forgive,  he  knows  it  too, 
For  to  his  cost  he  lately  lias  known  you. 
Experience  shews,  to  many  a  writer's  smart, 
You  hold  a  court,  where  mercy  ne'er  had  part; 
So  much  of  the  old  serpent's  sting  you  have, 
You  love  to  damn,  as  Heav'n  delights  to  save. 
In  foreign  parts,  let  a  bold  volunteer, 
For  public  good,  upon  the  stage  appear, 
He  meets  ten  thousand  smiles  to  dissipate  his  fear. 
All  tickle  on  th'  adventuring  young  beginner, 
And  only  scourge  th'  incorrigible  sinner; 
They  touch  indeed  his  faults,  but  with  a  hand 
So  gentle,  thai  his  merits  still  may  stand: 
Kindly  they  luoy  the  follies  of  his  pen, 
That  he  may  shun  'em  when  he  writes  again. 
But  'tis  not  so  in  this  good-natur'd  town; 
All's  one,  an  ox,  a  poet,  or  a  crown : 

•  Old  England's  play  was  always  knocking  down. 
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THE  PROVOK'D  WIFE. 

ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 
Sir  JOHN  BRUTE'S  House.     Enter  Sir  JOHN,  solus. 

Sir  John.  WHAT  cloying  meat  is  love — when  ma- 
trimony's the  sauce  to  it!  Two  years  marriage  has  de- 
bauch'd  my  five  senses.  Every  thing  I  see,  every 
thing  I  hear,  every  thing  ]  i'eel,  every  tiling  I  smell, 
and  every  thing  I  taste — methinks  has  wife  in't. — No 
boy  was  ever  so  weary  of  his  tutor,  no  girl  of  her 
bib,  no  nun  of  doing  penance,  or  old  maid  of  being 
chaste,  as  I  am  of  being  manied.  Sure  there's  a  se- 
cret curse  entail'd  upon  the  very  name  of  wife.  My 
lady  is  a  young  lady,  a  fine  lady,  a  witty  lady,  a  virtuous 
lady — and  yet  1  hate  her.  There  is  but  one  thing  on 
^anh  I  loathe  beyond  her  :  that's  fighting.  Would 
mv  courage  come  up  to  a  fourth  part  of  my  ill-nature, 
I' a"  stand  buff  to  her  relations,  and  thrust  her  oiit  of 
doors.  But  marriage  has  sunk  me  down  to  such  an  ebb 
of  resolution,  I  dare  not  draw  my  sword,  though 
even  to  get  rid  of  my  wife.  But  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Lady  BRUTE. 

L.  Brute.  Do  you  dine  at  home  to-day,  Sir  John  ? 

Sir  John.  Why,*  do  you  expect  I  should  tell  you 
what  I  don't  know  myself? 

L.  Brute.  I  thought  there  was  no  harm  in  asking 
you. 

Sir  John.  If  thinking  wrong  were  an  excuse  for  im- 
pertinence, women  might  be  justified  in.  most  things 
they  say  or  do. 
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L.  Brute.  I'm  sorry  I  have  said  any  thing  to  dis- 
please you. 

Sir  John.  Sorry  for  things  past  is  of  as  little  impor- 
tance to  me,  as  my  dining  at  home  or  abroad  ought 
,to  be  to  you. 

L.  Brute.  My  enquiry  was  only  that  I  might  have 
provided  what  you  lik'd. 

Sir  John.  Six  to  four  you  had  been  in  the  wrong 
there  again ;  for  what  I  lik'd  yesterday  I  don't  like  to- 
day, and  what  I  like  to-day  'tis  odds  1  may'nt  like  to- 
morrow. 

L.  Brute.  But  if  I  had  ask'd  you  what  you  lik'd? 

Sir  John.  Why  then  there  would  be  more  asking 
about  it  than  the  "thing  is  worth. 

L.  Brute.  I  wish  I  did  but  know  howl  might 
please  you. 

Sir  John.  Aye,  but  that  sort  of  knowledge  is  not  a 
wife's  talent. 

L.  Brute.  Whate'er  my  talent  is,  I'm  sure  my  will 
has  ever  been  to  make  you  easy. 

Sir  John.  If  women  were  to  have  their  wills,  the 
world  would  be  finely  govern'd. 

L.  Brute.  What  reason  have  I  given  you  to  use  me 
as  you  do  of  late  ?  It  once  was  otherwise :  you  married 
me  for  love. 

Sir  John.  And  you  me  for  money :  so  you  have  your 
reward  and  I  have  mine. 

L.  Brute.  What  is't  that  disturbs  you? 

Sir  John.  A  parson. 

L.  Brute.  Why,  what  has  he  done  to  you? 

Sir  John.  He  has  married  me,  and  be  damn'd  to 
him.  \_E.rit. 

L.  Brute.  The  devil  is  in  the  fellow,  I  think. — I 
was  told  before  I  married  him;  th.it thus  'twould  be: 
but  I  thought  I  had  charmsenough  to  govern  him  ;  and 
that  where  there  was  an  estate,  a  woman  must  needs 
be  happy :  so  my  vanity  has  deceived  rne,  and  my  am- 
bition has  made  me  uneasy.  Bat  there's  some  com- 
fort still ;  if  one  Would  bereveng'd  on  him,  these  are 
good  times;  a  woman  may  have  a  gallant,  andasepa- 
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rate  maintenance  too — The  surly  puppy — yet  he's 
a  fool  for't :  for  hitherto  he  Vias  been  no  monster :  but 
who  knows  how  far  he  may  provoke  me?  1  never  lov'd 
him,  yet  I  have  been  ever  true  to  him:  and  that  in 
spite  of  all  the  attacks  of  art  and  nature  upon  a  poor 
weak  woman's  heart;  in  favour  of  a  tempting  lover. 
Methinks  so  noble  adefence  as  I  ha've  made,  should  be 

rewarded  with  a  better  usage Or  who  can  tell — 

Perhaps  a  good  part  of  what  I  suffer  fro  HI  my  husband, 
may  be  a  judgment  upon  me  for  my  cruelty  to  my 
lover — But  hold — let  me  go  no  further— I  think  1  have 
a  right  to  alarm  this  surly  brute  of  mine — but  if  I 
know  my  heart — it  will  never  let  me  go  so  far  as  to 
injure  him. 

Enter  BELINDA. 

L.  Brute.  Good  morrow,  dear  cousin. 

Bel.  Good  morrow,  madam,  you  look  pleas'd  this 
morning.  -  % 

L.  Brute.  I  am  so. 

Bel.  With  what,  pray? 

L.  Brute.  With  my  husband. 

Bel.  Drown  husbands!  for  yours  is  a  provoking  fel- 
low: as  he  went  out  just  now,  I  pray'd  him  to  tell 
me  what  time  of  day  'twas :  and  he  ask'd  me  if  I  took 
him  for  the  church-clock,  that  was  obliged  to  tell  all 
the  parish. 

L.  Brute.  He  has  been  saying  some  good  obliging 
things  to  me  too.  In  short,  Belinda  he  has  us'd  me 
so  barbarously  of  late,  that  I  could  almost  resolve  to 
play  the  downright  wife — and  cuckold  him. 

Bel.  That  would  be  downright  indeed. 

L.  Brute.  Why,  after  all,  there's  more  to  be  said 
for't  than  you'd  imagine,  child.  He  is  the  first  ag- 
gressor, not  I. 

Bel.  Ah,  but  you  know  we  must  return  good  for 
evil. 

L.  Brute.  That  may  be  a  mistake  in  the  translation. 
— Pr'ythee,  beof  myopinion,  Belinda;  for  I'm  posi- 
tive I'm  in  the  right;  and  if  you'll  keep  up  the   pre- 
rogative of  a  woman,  you'll  likewise  be  positive  you 
B  2 
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are  in  the  right,  whenever  youclo  any  thing  you  have 
a  mind  to.  But  I  shall  play  the  tool  and  jest  on,  till 
I  make  you  begin  to  think  I'm  in  earnest. 

Bel.  I  shan't  take  the  liberty,  madam,  to  think  of 
anything  that  you  desire  to  keep  a  secret  from  me. 

L.  Brute.  Alas,  my  dear,  1  Lave  no  secrets.  My 
heart  could  ne'er  yet  confine  my  tongue. 

Bel.  Your  eyes,  you  mean ;  for  1  am  sure  I  have 
seen  them  gadding,  when  your  tongue  has  been  lock'd 
up  safe  enough. 

L.  Brute.  My  eyes  gadding!  Pi 'ythee  after  who, 
child? 

Bel.  Why,  after  one  that  thinks  you  hate  him,  as 
much  as  I  know  you  love  him. 

L.  Bnite.  Constant,  you  mean. 

Bel.  I  do  so. 

L.  Brute.  Lord,  what  should  put  such  a  thing  into 
your  head? 

Bel.  That  which  puts  things  into  most  people's 
heads,  observation. 

L.  Brute.  Why,  what  have  you  observ'd,  in  the 
name  of  wonder? 

Bel.  I  have  observ'd  you  blush  when  you  met  him ; 

force  yourself  away  from  him;  and   then  be  out  of 

humour  with  every  thing  about  you :  in  a  word,  never 

was  a  poor  creature  so  spurr'd  on  by  desire,  or  so 

:  rein'd  in  with  fear! 

L.  Brute.  HovV  strong  is  fancy  ! 

Bel.  How  weak  is  woman  ! 

L.  Brute.  Pr'ythee,  niece,  have  a  better  opinion  of 
your  aunt's  inclination. 

Bel.  Dear  aunt,  have  a  better  opinion  of  your  niece's 
understanding. 

L.  Brute.  You'll  make  me  angry. 

Bel.  You'll  make  me  laugh. 

L.  Brute*  Then  you  are  resolv'd  to  persist! 

Bel.  Positively. 

L.  Brute.  And  all  I  can  say — 

Bel.  Will  signify  nothing — 

L>  Brute.  Though  I  should  swear  'twere  false— 
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Bel.   I  should  think  it  true. 

J.j.  Brute.  Then  let  us  forgive,  [Kissing  hcr.~]  for  we 
have  bosh  offended:  I,  in  making  a  secret;  you,  in 
discovering  it. 

Bel.  Good-nature  may  do  much :  but  you  have 
more  reason  to  forgive  one,  than  1  have  to  pardon 
t'other. 

L.  Brute.  Tis  true,  Belinda,  you  have  given  me  so 
many  proofs  of  your  friendship,  that  my  reserve  has 
been,  indeed,  a  crime:  "  but  that  you  may  more 
'*  easily  forgive  me,  remember,  child,  that  when 
"  our  nature  prompts  us  to  a  thing  our  honour  and 
"  religion  Forbid  us,  we  would  (were  it  possible) 
"  conceal,  even  from  the  soul  itself,  the  knowledge 
"  of  the  body's  weakness. 

"  Bel.  Well,  I  hope  to  make  your  friend  amends; 
"  you'll  hide  nothing  from  her  for  the  future,  though 
"  the  body  should  still  grow  weaker  and  weaker. 

"  L.  Brute.  No,  from  this  moment  I  have  no  more 
*'  reserve;"  and  as  proof  of  my  repentance,  I  own, 
Belinda,  I  am  in  danger.  "  Merit  and  wit  assault  me 
"  from  without,  nature  and  love  solicit  me  within; 
*'  my  husband'sbarbarous  usage  piques  me  to  revenge ; 
"  and  Satan,  catching  the  fair  occasion,  throws  in  my 
"  way  that  vengeance,  which  of  all  vengeance  pleases 
"  woman  best. 

"  Bel.  'Tis  well  Constant  don't  know  the  weakness 
"  of  the  fortification;  for,  o' my  conscience,  he'd  soon 
"  on  to  the  assault. 

"  L.  Brute.  Ay,    and  I'm  afraid  carry  the  town 

"  too."    But  whatever  you  may  have  observ'd,  I  have 

dissembled  so  well  as  to  keep  him  ignorant.     So  you 

see  I'm  no  coquet,  Belinda  :   "  and   if  you'll  follow 

"  my  advice,  you'll  never  be  one  neither.     'Tis  true 

"*  coquetry  is  one  of  the  main  ingredients  in  the  na- 

'  tural  composition  of  a  woman  ;  and  1,  as  well  as 

'  others,  could  be  well  enough  pleas'd  to  see  a  crowd 

'  of  young  fellows  ogling,  and  glancing,  and  watch- 

'  ing  all  occasions  to  do  forty  foolish  officious  things  • 

'  nay,  should  some  of  'em  push  on,  even  to  hanging 
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"  or  drowning:  why — faith — if  I  should  let  pure 
"  woman  alone,  I  should  e'en  be  too  well  pleas'd 
"  with  it. 

"  Bel.  I'll  swear  'twould  tickle  me  strangely.1 

"  L.  Brute.  But  after  all,  'tis  a  vicious  practice 
**  in  us  to  give  the  least  encouragement,  but  where 
"  we  design  to  come  to  a  conclusion."  For  'tis  an 
unreasonable  tiling  to  engage  a  man  in  a  disease, 
which  we  before- hand  resolve  we  will  never  apply  a 
cure  to. 

Bel.  'Tis  true ;  but  then  a  woman  must  abandon 
one  of  the  supreme  blessings  of  her  life.  For  I  am 
fully  convinced,  no  man  has  half  that  pleasure  in 
gallanting  a  mistress,  as  a  woman  has  in  jilting  a 
gallant. 

L.  Brute.  The  happiest  woman  then  on  earth  must 
be  our  neighbour. 

Bel.  Oh,  the  impertinent  composition!  She  has 
vanity  and  affectation  enough  to  make  her  a  ri'diculous 
original,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  art  and  nature  ever 
furnish'd  to  any  of  her  sex  before  her. 

L.  Brute.  Sfie  concludes  all  men  her  captives;  and 
whatever  course  they  take,  it  serves  to  confirm  her  in 
that  opinion. 

Bel.  If  they  shun  her,  she  thinks  'tis  modesty,  and 
takes  it  for  a  proof  of  their  passion. 

L.  Brute.  And  if  they  are  rude  to  her,  'tis  conduct, 
and  done  to  prevent  town-talk. 

"  Bel.  When  her  folly  makes  'em  laugh,  she  thinks 
"  they  are  pleas'd  with  her  wit. 

"  L.  Brute.  And  when  her  impertinence  makes 'ern 
"  dull,  concludes  they  are  jealous  of  her  favours." 

Bel.  All  their  actions  and  their  words,  she  takes 
for  granted,  aim  at  her. 

L.  Brute.  And  pities  all  other  women,  because 
she  thinks  they  envy  her. 

Bel.  Pray,  out  of  pity  to  ourselves,  let  us  find  a 
better  subject — for  I'm  weary  of  this.  Do  you  think 
your  husband  inclin'd  to  jealousy? 

L.  Brttte.  O  no ;  he  does  not  love  me  well  enough 
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for  that.  Lord,  how  wrong  men's  maxims  are  I—- 
They are  seldom  jealous  of  -their  wives,  unless  they 
are  very  fond  of  'em  :  whereas  they  ought  to  consider 
the  women's  inclinations,  for  there  depends  their  fate. 
Well,  men  may  talk,  but  they  are  not  so  wise  as  we, 
—that's  certain. 

Bel.  At  least  in  our  affairs. 

L.  Brute.  Nay,  I  believe  we  should  outdo  'em  in 
the  business  of  the  state  too:  for,  methinks,  they  do 
and  undo,  and  make  but  bad  work  on't. 

Bel.  Why  then  don't  we  get  into  the  intrigues  of 
government,  as  well  as  they  ? 

L.  Brute.  Because  we  have  intrigues  of  our  own, 
that  make  us  more  sport,  child.  And  so  let's  in,  and 
consider  of  'em.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

A  Dressing-room.   Enter  Lady  FANCYFUL,  MADE- 
MOISELLE, andCoRNE-T. 

L.  Fan.  How  do  I  look  this  morning? 

Cor.  Your  ladyship  looks  very  ill,   truly. 

L.  Fan.  Lard,  how  ill-natur'd  thouart,  Cornet,  to 
tell  me  so,  though  the  thing  should  be  true.  Don't 
you  know  that  I  have  humility  enough  to  be  but  too 
easily  out  of  conceit  with  myself?  Hold  the  glass  j  I 
dare  say  that  will  have  more  manners  than  you  have. 
Mademoiselle,  let  me  have  your  opinion  too. 

Modem.  My  opinion  pe,  matam,  dat  your  ladyship 
never  look  so  well  in  your  life. 

L.  Fan.  Well,  the  French  are  the  prettiest  obliging 
people;  they  say  the  most  acceptable,  well-manner'd 
things — and  never  flatter. 

Modem.  Your  ladyship  say  great  justice  inteed. 

L.  Fan.  Nay,  every  thing  is  just  in  my  house  but 
Cornet.  The  very  looking-glass  gives  her  the  dementi* 
But  I'm  almost  afraid  it  flatters  me,  it  makes  me  look 
so  very  engaging.  [Looking  affectedly  in  the  glass. 

Modem.  Inteed,  matam,  your  face  pe  hanxfoomei 
den  all  de  looking-glass  in  de  world,  croyez  moy. 

L.  Fan.  But  is  it  possible  my  eyes  can  be  so  lan- 
guishing— and  so  very  full  of  fire? 
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Madcm.  Matam,  if  de  glass  was  burning-glass,  I 
believe  your  eyes  setde  fire  in  de  house. 

L.  Fan.  You  may  take  that  night-gown,  Made- 
moiselle :  get  out  of  the  room,  Cornet — I  can't  endure 
you.  This  wench,  methinks,  does  look  so  insufferably 
ugly. 

Madem.  Every  ting  look  ugly,  matam,  dat  stand 
by  your  latyship. 

L.  Fan.  'No,  really,  Mademoiselle,  methinks  you 
look  mighty  pretty. 

Madem.  Ah,  matam;  de  mooti  have  no  eclat,  ven 
de  sun  appear. 

L.  Fan.  O,  pretty  expression !  Have  you  ever  been 
in  love,  Mademoiselle? 

Madcm.  Ouy,  matam.  [Sighing. 

L.  Fan.  And  were  you  belov'd  again? 

Madem.  No,  matam.  [Sighing. 

L.Fan.  O  ye  gods!  What  an  unfortunate  creature 
should  I  be  in  such  a  case!  JBut  nature  has  made  me 
nice  for  my  own  defence:  I'm  nice,  strangely  nice, 
Mademoiselle.  I  believe  were  the  merit  of  whole 
mankind  bestovv'd  upon  one  single  person,  I  should 
still  think  the  fellow  wanted  something  to  make  it 
woith  my  while  to  take  notice  of  him:  and  yet  I 
could  love — nay,  fondly  love;  were  it  possible  to  have 
a  thing  made  on  purpose  for  me:  for  I'm  ndt  cruel, 
Mademoiselle;  I'm  only  nice. 

Madem.  Ah,  matam,  I  wish  I  was  fine  gentleman 
for  your  sake.  I  do  all  de  ting  in  de  world  to  get  a 
little  way  into  your  heart.  I  make  song,  I  make  verse, 
I  give  you  de  serenade,  I  give  great  many  present  to 
Mademoiselle;  I  no  eat,  I  no  sleep,  I  be  lean,  I  be 
mad,  I  hang  myself,  I  drown  myself.  Ah,  ma  chere 
duine,  (jueje  vous  aimerois,  [Embracing  Jier, 

L.-Fan.  Well,  the  French  have  strange  obliging 
ways  with  'cm  ;  you  may  take  those  two  pair  of  gloves, 
Mademoiselle. 

Madem.  Me  humbly  tank  my  sweet  lady. 
Enter  Servant  with  a  letter.  > 

Serv.  Madam,  here's  a  letter  for  your  ladyship. 
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L.  Fan.  'Tis  thus  I'm  importuned  every  morning, 
Mademoiselle.  Pray,  how  do  the  French  ladies  when 
they  are  thus  accablces? 

Mi&fcm.Martatn,  dey  nevercomplain.  Aucontraire, 
when  one  F reuse  laly  have  got  a  hundred  lover — den 
she  do  all  she  can — 10  get  a  hundred  more. 

L.  Fun.  Well,  let  me  die,  I  think  they  have  legout 
bon  :  for  'tis  an  unutterable  pleasure  to  be  adored  by  all 
the  men,  and  envied  by  all  the  women — Yet  I'll  swear 
I'm  concerned  at  the  torture  I  give  'em.  Lard,  why 
was  1  formed  to  make  the  whole  creation  uneasy.  But 
let  me  read  my  letter.  \_Reads. 

'  If  you  have  a  mind  to  hear  of  your  faults,  instead 
of  being  praised  for  vour  virtues,  take  the  pains  to 
walk  in  the  Green-walk  in  St.  James's  Park,  with  your 
woman,  an  hour  hence.  You'll  there  meet  one,  who 
hates  you  for  some  tilings,  as  be  could  love  you  for 
others,  and  therefore  is  willing  to  endeavour  your  re- 
formation— If  you  come  to  the  place  I  mention,  you'll 
know  who  I  am:  if  you  don't,  you  never  shall  :  so 
take  your  choice.* 

This  is  s'trangely  familiar,  Mademoiselle;  now  have  I  a 
provoking  fancy  to  know  who  this  impudent  fellow  is. 

Madem  Den  take  your  scarf  and  your  mask,  and 
go  to  de  rendezvous.  Da  Frense  laty  do  justernent 
com  me  c.a. 

L.Fan.  Rendezvous!  What,  rendezvous  with  a 
man,  Mademoiselle? 

Madem.  Eh,  pourquoynon? 

L.  Fan.  What,  and  a  man  perhaps  I  never  saw  in 
my  life! 

'Madem.  Tant  mieux:  c'est  done  quelque  chose  de 
nouveau. 

'  L.  Fan.  Why,  how  do  I  know  what  designs  he  may 
have?  lie  may  intend  to  ravish  me,  for  aught  T  know. 

Madem.  Ravish!  Bagatelle!  I  would  fain  see  one 
impudent  rogue  ravish  Mademoiselle.  Oui,  je  le 
voudi-ois. 

L.  Fan.  O,  but  my  reputation,  Mademoiselle,  my 
reputation ;  ah,  ma  chcre  reputation ! 
c 
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Madem.  Matam — Quand  on  1'a  une  fois  perdus — 
On  n'en  est  plus  embarassee. 

L.  Fan,  Fie,  Mademoiselle,  fie ;  reputation  is  a  jewel. 

Madem.  Qui  coute  bien  chere,  matam. 

L.  Fan.  Why  sure  you  would  not  sacrifice  your  ho- 
nour to  your  pleasure. 

Madem.  Je  suis  philosophe. 

L.  Fan.  Bless  me,  how  you  talk !  Why,  what  if  ho- 
nour be  a  burden,  Mademoiselle,  must  it  not  be 
borne? 

Madem.  Chaqu'un  a  sa  fagon Quand  quelque 

chose  m'incommode,  moi — je  m'en  defais,  vite. 

L.  Fan.  Get  you  gone,  you  little  naughty  French- 
woman you :  I  vow  and  swear  1  must  turn  you  out  of 
doors,  if  you  talk  thus. 

Madem.  Turn  rue  out  of  doors  ! — turn  yourself  out 
of  doors,  and  go  see  what  de  gentleman  have  to  say  to 
you — Tenez.  Voila  [Giving  her  her  things  hastily. ~\ 
votre  eaharp,  voila  votre  coife,  voila  votre  masque, 
voila  tout.  Hey,  Mercure,  coquin  :  call  one  chair 
for  matam,  and  one  ocler  [Callins  within.']  for  me. 
Va  t'en  vites.  [Turning  to  her  lady,  and  helping  her 
on  hastily  with  her  things.']  Aliens,  matam;  depechez 
vous  done.  Mon  dieu,  quelles  scrupules! 

L.Fan.  Well,  for  once,  Mademoiselle,  I'll  follow 
your  advice  out  of  the  intemperate  desire  I  have  to 
know  who  this  ill-bred  fellow  is.  But  I  have  too 
much  delicatesse  to  make  a  practice  on't. 

Madem.  Belle  chose  vrayment  que  la  delicatesse, 
lors  qu'il  s'agi  t  que  divertir — a  ca — Vous  voila  equipee, 
partons. — He  bien  ?  qu'  avez  vous  done  ! 

L.  Fa?i.  J'ay  peur. 

Madem.  Je  n'en  ai  point  moi. 

L.  Fan.  ]  dare  not  go. 

Madem.  Demeurez  clone. 

L.  Fan.  Je  suis  poltrone. 

Madem.  Tant  pis  pour  vous. 

L.  Fan.  Curiosity'b  a  wicked  devil. 

Madem.  C'esi  uiie  channante  sainte. 

L.  Fan.  It  ruined  our  first  parents. 
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Madem.  Elle  a  bien  diverti  leurs  enfans. 

L.  Fan.  L'honneur  est  centre. 

Madem.  Le  plaisir  est  pour. 

L.  Fun.  Must  I  then  go? 

Madem.  Must  you  go  ? — must  you  eat,  must  you 
drink,  must  you  sleep,  must  you  live?  Denature  bid 
you  do  one,  de  nature  bid  you  do  toder.  Vous  me 
ierrez  enrager. 

L.  Fan.  But  when  reason  corrects  nature,  Made- 
moiselle. ' 

Madem.  Elle  est  done  bien  insolente,  c'est  sa  soeur 
ainee. 

L.Fan.  Do  you  then  prefer  your  nature  to  your 
reason,  Mademoiselle. 

Madem.  Oui  da. 

L.Fan.  Pourquoi? 

Madem.  Because  my  nature  makes  me  merry,  my 
reason  makes  me  mad. 

L.  Fan.  Ah,  la  mechante  Francoise. 

Madem.  Ah,  la  belle  Angloise. 

[Exit,  forcing  her  lady  off. 


ACT  II.    SCENE  I, 

St.*James's  Park.     Enter  Lady  FANCYFUL  and 

MADEMOISELLE. 

Lady  Fanciful.  WELL,  I  vow,  Mademoiselle,  I'm 
strangely  impatient  to  know  who  this  confident 
fellow  is, 

Enter  HEARTFREE. 

Look,  there's  Heartfree.     But  sure  it  can't  be  him: 
he's  a  professed  woman-hater.   Yet  who  knows  what 
my  wicked  eyes  may  have  done? 
^Madem.  II  nous  approache,  Matam. 
L.  Fan.  Yes,  'tis  he;  now  will  he  be  most  intole- 
rably cavalier,  though  he  should  be  in  love  with  me. 
tieart.  Madam,  I'm  your  humble  servant.    I  per- 
ceive you  have  more  humility  and  good-nature  than 
I  thought  you  had. 

c  2 
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L.  Fan.  What  you  attribute  to  humility  and  good 
nature,  sir,  may  perhaps  be  only  due  to  curiosity.     I 
had   a  mind  to   know  who  'twas  had  ill   manners 
enough  to  write  that  letter.   [Throwing  him  his  letter. 
Heart.  Well,  and  now  I  hope  you  are  satisfied. 
L.  Fan.  I  am  so,  sir;  good-by  t'ye. 
Heart.  Nay,  hold  there;  though  you  have  done 
your  business,  I  ha'nt  done  mine:  by  your  ladyship's 
leave,  we  must  have  one  moment's  prattle  together. 
Have  you  a  mind  to  be  the  prettiest  woman  about 
town,  or  not?     How  she  stares  upon  me !     Wrhat! 
this  passes  for  an  impertinent  question  with  you  now, 
because  you  think  you  are  so  already. 

L.  Fan.  Pray,  sir,  let  me  ask  you  a  question  in  my 
turn  :  by  what  right  do  you  pretend  to  examine  me? 
Heart.  By  the  same  right  that  the  strong  govern 
the  weak,  because  1  have  you  in  my  power ;  for  you 
cannot  get  so  quickly  to  your  coach,  but  I  shall  have 
time  enough  to  make  you  hear  every  thing  I  have  to 
say  to  you. 

L.Fan.  These  are  strange  liberties  you  take,  Mr. 
Heartfree. 

Heart.  They  are  so,  madam,  but  there's  no  help 
for't;  for  know  that  I  have  a  design  upon  you. 
L.  Fan.  Upon  me,  sir! 

Heart.  Yes;  and  one  that  will  turn  to  your  glory, 
and  my  comfort,  if  you  will  be  but  a  little  wiser  than 
you  use  to  be. 

L.Fan.  Very  well,  sir. 

Heart.  Let  me  see — Your  vanity,  madam,  I  take 
to  be  about  some  eight  degrees  higher  than  any  wo- 
man's in  the  town,  let  t'other  be  who  she  will ;  and 
iry  indifference  is  naturally  about  the  same  pitch. 
Now  could  you  find  the  way  to  turn  this  indifference 
into  fire  and  flame,  methinks  your  vanity  ought  to  be 
satisfied  :  and  this,  perhaps,  you  might  bring  about 
upon  pretty  reasonable  terms. 

L.  Fan.  And  pray  at  what  rate  would  this  indiffer- 
ence be  bought  off,  if  one  should  have  so  depraved  an 
appetite  to  desire  it? 
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Heart.  Why,  madam,  to  drive  a  quaker's  bargain, 
and  make  but  one  word  with  you,  if  I  do  pait  with 
it — you  must  lay  down — your  affectation, 

L.  Fan.  My  affectation,  sir  ! 

Heart.  Why  I  ask  you  nothing  but  what  you  may 
very  well  spare. 

±j.  Fan.  You  grow  rude,  sir1.  Come,  Mademoiselle, 
it  is  high  time  to  be  gone. 

Modem.  AHons,  aliens,  allons. 

Heart.  [Stopping  them.~\  Nay,  you  may  as  well 
stand  still ;  for  near  me  you  shall,  walk  which  way 
you  please. 

L.Fan.  What  mean  you,  sir? 

Heart.  I  mean  to  tell  you,  that  you  are  the  most 
ungrateful  woman  upon  earth. 

L.  Fan.  Ungrateful!  to  whom? 

Heart.  To  nature. 

L.  Fan.  Why,  what  has  nature  done  forme? 

Heart.  What  you  have  undone  by  art  :  it  made 
you  handsome;  it  gave  you  beauty  to  a  miracle,  a 
shape  without  a  fault,  wit  enough  to  make  them  re- 
lish, and  so  turned  you  loose  to  your  own  discretion; 
which  has  made  such  work  with  you,  that  you  are 
become  the  pity  of  our  sex,  and  the  jest  of  your  own. 
There  is  not  a  feature  in  your  face,  but  you  have  found 
the  way  to  teach  it  some  affected  convulsion  ;  your 
feet,  your  hands,  your  very  fingers'  ends  are  directed 
never  to  move  without  some  ridiculous  air  or  other; 
and  your  language  is  a  suitable  trumpet,  to  draw  peo- 
ple's eyes  upon  the  raree-show. 

Madem.  [Aside."]  Est  ce  qu'on  faitl'amour  en  An- 
gleterre  comme  91? 

'L.  Fan.  [Aside.]  Now  could  I  cry  for  madness, 
but  that  I  know  he'd  laugh  at  me  for  it. 

Heart.  Now  do  you  hate  me  for  telling  you  the 
truth  ;  but  that's  because  you  don't  believe  'tis  so  ; 
for  wer-e  you  once  convinced  of  that,  you'd  reform, 
for  your  own  sake. 

L.  Fan.  Every  circumstance  of  nice  breeding  must 
needs  appear  ridiculous  to  one  who  has  so  natural  an 
c  3 
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antipathy  to  good  manners. 

Heart.  But  suppose  1  could  find  the  means  to  con- 
vince you,  that  the  whole  world  is  of  my  opinion. 

L.  Fan.  Sir,  though  you,  and  all  the  world  you 
talk  of,  should  be  so  impertinently  officious,  as  to 
think  to  persuade  me  I  don't  know  how  to  behave 
myself;  I  should  still  have  charity  enough  for  my 
own  understanding,  to  believe  myself  in  the  right, 
and  all  you  in  the  wrong. 

Mad  em.  Le  voila  mort. 

[Exeunt  Lady  Fancyful  and  Mademoiselle. 

Heart.  [Gazing  at  her.']  There  her  single  clapper 
has  published  the  sense  of  the  whole  sex.  Well,  this 
once  1  have  endeavoured  to  wash  the  black-moor 
white ;  but  henceforward  I'll  sooner  undertake  to 
teach  sincerity  to  a  courtier,  generosity  to  a  usurer, 
honesty  to  a  lawyer,  than  discretion  to  a  woman 
I  see  has  once  set  her  heart  upon  playing  the  fool. 

.  Enter  CONSTANT. 
Morrow,  Constant. 

Con.  Good  morrow,  Jack  :  what  are  you  doing 
here  this  morning? 

Heart.  Doing!  guess  if  you  can. — Why,  1  have 
been  endeavouring  to  persuade  my  Lady  Fanciful, 
that  she's  the  most  foolish  woman  about  town. 

Con.  A  pretty  endeavour  truly. 

Heart.  I  have  told  her,  in  as  plain  English  as  I 
could  speak,  both  what  the  town  says  of  her,  and 
what  I  think  of  her,  In  short,  I  have  used  her  as  an 
absolute  king  would  do  Magna  Charla. 

Con.  And  how  does  she  take  it? 

Heart.  As  children  do  pills ;  bite  them,  but  can't 
swallow  them. 

Con.  But  pr'ythee,  what  has  put  it  into  your  head, 
of  all  mankind,  to  turn  reformer? 

Heart.  Why,  one  thing  was,  the  morning  hung 
upon  my  hands,  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  my- 
self; and  another  was,  that  as  little  as  I  care  for  wo- 
men, I  could  not  see  with  patience  one  that  Heaven 
had  taken  such  wondrous  pains  about,  be  so  very  in- 
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dustrieus  to  make  herself  the  Jack- pudding  of  the 
creation. 

Con.  Well,  now  could  I  almost  wish  to  see  my 
cruel  mistress  make  the  self-same  use  of  what  Heaven 
has  done  for  her,  that  so  I  might  be  cured  of  the  same 
disease  that  makes  me  so  very  uneasy ;  for  love,  love 
is  the  devil,  Heartfree. 

Heart.  And  why  do  you  let  the  devil  govern  you  ? 
Con.  Because  I  have  more  flesh  and   blood  than 
grace  and  self-denial.  My  dear,  dear  mistress,  'sdeath  ! 
that  so  genteel  a  woman  should  be  a  saint,  when  reli- 
gion's out  of  fashion. 

Heart.  Nay,  she's  much  in  the  wrong  truly:  but 
who  knows  how  far  time  and  good  example  may  pre- 
vail ? 

Con.  O !  they  have  played  their  parts  in  vain 
already ;  'tis  now  two  years  since  the  fellow  her  hus- 
band invited  me  to  his  wedding ;  and  there  was  the 
first  time  I  saw  this  charming  woman,  whom  I  have 
loved  ever  since;  but  she  is  cold,  my  friend,  stiil  cold 
as  the  northern  star. 

Heart.  So  are  all  women  by  nature,  which  maketh 
tnem  so  willing  to  be  warmed. 

Con.  O,  don't  profane  their  sex;  pr'ythee  think  them 
all  angels  for  her  sake;  for  she's  virtuous  even  to  a 
fault. 

Heart.  A  lover's  head  is  a  good  accountable  thing 
truly  ;  he  adores  his  mistress  for  being  virtuous,  and 
yet  is  very  angry  with  her  because  she  won't  be  kind. 
Con.  Well,  the  only  relief  I  expect  in  my  misery  is 
to  see  thee  some  day  or  other  as  deeply  engaged  as 
myself,  which  will  force  me  to  be  merry  in  the  midst 
of  all  my  misfortunes. 

Heart.  That  day  will  never  come,  be  assured,  Ned  : 
not  but  that  1  can  pass  a  night  with  a  woman,  and 
for  the  time,  perhaps,  make  myself  as  good  sport  as 
you  can  do.  Nay,  1  can  court  a  woman  too,  call 
her  nymph,  angel,  goddess,  what  you  please:  hut 
here's  the  difference  between  you  and  I ;  I  persuade 
a  woman  she's  an  ungei,  arid  she  persuades  you 
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tf  she's  one."  But  pr'ythee  let  me  tell  you  how  I 
avoid  falling  in  love  j  that  which  serves  me  for  pre- 
vention, may  chanceio  serve  you  for  a  cure. 

Con.  Well,  use  the  ladies  moderately  then,  and  I'll 
hear  you. 

Heart.  That  using  them  moderately  undoes  us  all : 
but  I'll  use  them  justly,  and  that  you  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with.  I  always  consider  a  woman,  not  as  the 
taylor,  the  shoe-maker,  the  tirewoman,  thesemstress, 
and,  (which  is  more  than  all  that)  the  poet  makes  her : 
but  I  consider  her  as  pure  nature  has  contrived  her, 
and  that  more  strictly  than  I  should  have  done  our  old 
grandmother  Eve,  had  I  seen  her  naked  in  the  garden  ; 
for  I  consider  her  turned  inside  out.  Her  heart  well 
examined,  I  find  there  pride,  vanity,  covetousness, 
indiscretion;  but.  above  all  things,  malice :  plots  eter- 
nally forging  to  destroy  one  another's  reputations,  and 
as  honestly  to  charge  the  levity  of  men's  tongues  with 
the  scandal ;  hourly  debates  how  to  make  poor  gentle- 
men in  love  with  them,  with  no  other  intent  but  to 
use  them  like  dogs  when  they  have  done;  a  constant 
desire  of  doing  more  mischief,  and  an  everlasting  war 
waged  against  truth  and  good-nature. 

Con.  Very  well,  sir,  an  admirable  composition,  truly! 
Heart.  Then  for  her  outside,  I  consider  it  merely 
as  an  outside ;  she  has -a  thin  tiffany  covering,  just 
over  such  stuff  as  you  and  I  are  made  on.  As  for  her 
motion,  her  mien,  her  airs,  and  those  tricks,  1  know 
they  affect  you  mightily.  If  you  should  see  your  mis- 
tress at  a  coronation,  dragging  her  peacock's  train, 
with  all  her  state  and  insolence  about  her,  'twould 
strike  you  with  all  the  awful  thoughts  that  Heaven  it- 
self could  pretend  to  form  in  you  :  whereas  I  turn  the 
whole  matter  into  ajest,  and  suppose  her  strutting  in 
the  self-same  stately  manner,  with  nothing  on  but  her 
stays  and  her  scanty  quilted  under-petticoat. 

Con.  Hold  thy  profane  tongue ;  for  I'll  hear  no 
more. 

Heart.  What,  you'll  love  on  then? 

Con.   Yes. 
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Heart.  Yet  have  no  hopes  at  all. 

Con     None. 

Heart.  Nay,  the  resolution  may  be  discreet  enough ; 
perhaps you  have  found  out  some  new  philosophy,  that 
love,  like  virtue,  is  its  own  reward:  so  you  and  your 
mistress  will  be  as  well  content  at  a  distance,  as  others 
that  have  less  learning  are  in  coming  together. 

Con.  No;  but  if  she  should  prove  kind  at  last,  my 
dear  Heartf'ree.  [Embracing  him. 

Heart.  Nay,  pr'ythee  don't  take  me  for  your  mis- 
tress ;  for  lovers  are  very  troublesome. 

Con.  Well,  who  knows  what  time  may  do  ? 

Heart.  And  just  now  he  was  sure  lime  could  do 
nothing. 

Con.  Yet  not  one  kind  glance  in  two  years,  is  some- 
what strange. 

Heart.  Not  strange  at  all ;  she  don't  like  you,  that's 
all  the  business. 

Con.  Pr'ythee,  don't  distract  me. 

Heart.  Nay,  yon  are  a  good  handsome  young  fel- 
low, she  might  use  you  better.  Come  will  you  go  see 
her;  perhaps  she  may  have  changed  her  mind;  there's 
some  hopes,  as  long  as  she's  a  woman. 

Con.  O,  'tis  in  vain  to  visit  her  :  sometimes  to  get  a 
sight  of  her,  I  visit  that  beast  her  husband,  but  she 
certainly  finds  some  pretence  to  quit  the  room  as  soon 
as  J  enter. 

Heart.  It's  much  she  don't  tell  him  you  have  made 
love  to  her  too;  for  that's  another  good-natured  thing 
usual  amongst  women,  in  which  they  have  several  ends. 
Sometimes  'tis  to  lecommend  their  virtue,  that  they 
may  be  kind  with  the  greater  security.  Sometimes  'tis 
to  make  their  husbands  fight,  in  hopes  they  may  be 
killed,  when  their  affairs  require  it  should  be  so  :  but 
most  commonly  'tis  to  engage  two  men  in  a  quarrel, 
that  they  may  have  the  credit  of  being  fought  for;  and 
if  the  lover's  killed  in  the  business,  they  cry,  poor 
fellow,  he  had  iil  luck — and  so  they  go  to  cards. 

Con.  Thy  injuries  to  women  are  not  to  be  forgiven. 
Look  to't,  if  ever  you  fall  into  their  hands — 
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Heart.  They  can't  use  me  worse  than  they  do  you, 
that  speak  well  of  'em.  O  ho!  here  comes  the 
knight. 

Enter  Sir  JOHN  BRUTE. 

Heart.  Your  humble  servant,  Sir  John. 

Sir  John.  Servant,  sir. 

Heart.  How  does  all  your  family? 

Sir  John.  Pox  'o  my  family. 

Con.  How  does  your  lady?  I  ha' n't  seen  her  abroad 
a  good  while. 

Sir  John.  Do !  I  don't  know  how  she  does,  not  I  ; 
she  was  well  enough  yesterday :  I  ha'n't  been  at  home 
to-night. 

Con.  What,  were  you  out  of  town? 

Sir  John.  Out  of  town!  No,  1  was  drinking. 

Con.  You  are  a  true  Englishman  ;  don't  know  your 
own  happiness.  If  I  were  married  to  such  a  woman, 
I  would  not  be  from  her  a  night,  for  all  the  wine  in 
France. 

Sir  John.  Not  from  her? — 'Oons — what  a  time 
should  a  man  have  of  that? 

Heart.  Whv,  there's  no  division,  I  hope. 

Sir  John.  No;  but  there's  a  conjunction,  and 
that's  worse;  a  pox  of  the  parson — why  the  plague 
don't  you  too  marry  ?  I  fancy  I  look  like  the  devil  to 
you, 

Heart.  Why,  you  don't  think  you  have  horns,  do 
you  ? 

Sir  John.  No,  I  believe  my  wife's  religion  will  keep 
her  honest. 

Heart.  And  what  will  make  her  keep  her  religion? 

Sir  John.  Persecution  ;  and  therefore  she  shall 
have  it. 

Heart.  Have  a  care,  knight ;  women  are  tender 
things. 

Str  John.  And  yet,  methinks,  'tis  a  hard  matter  to 
break  their  hearts. 

Con.  Fy,  fy!  you  have  one  of  the  best  wives  in  the 
world,  and  yet  you  seem  the  most  uneasy  husband. 

Sir  John.  Best  wives !  the  woman  is  well  enough; 
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she  has  novice  that  I  know  of,  but  she's  a  wife,  and 
— damn  a  wife  ;  if  I  were  married  to  a  hogshead  of 
claret,  matrimony  would  make  me  hate  it. 

Heart.  Why  did  you  marry,  then  ;  you  were  old 
enough  to  know  your  own  mind. 

Sir  John.  Why  did  I  marry!  I  married  because  I 
had  a  mind  to  lay  with  her,  and  she  would  not  let 
me. 

Heart.  Why  did  you  not  ravish  her? 

Sir  John.  Yes,  and  so  have  hedged  myself  into  forty 
quarrels  with  her  relations,  besides  buying  my  pardon  : 
but  more  than  all  that,  you  must  know  1  was  afraid  of 
being  damned  in  those  days:  for  I  kept  sneaking 
cowardly  company,  fellows  that  went  to  church,  said 
grace  to  their  meat,  a.nd  had  not  the  least  tincture 
of  quality  about  them. 

Hewt.  But  1  think  you  have  got  into  a  better  gang 
now. 

Sir  John.  Zoons,  sir,  my  Lord  Rake  and  1  are 
hand  and  glove:  I  believe  we  may  get  our  bones 
broke  together  to-night.  Have  you  a  mind  to  share 
a  frolic? 

Con.  Not  I,  truly;  my  talents  lies  in  softer  exer- 
cises. 

Sir  John.  What,  a  down  bed  and  strumpet?  A 
pox  of  venery,  I  say.  W7ill  you  come  and  drink  with 
me  this  afternoon? 

Con.  I  ca'n't  drink  to-day;  but  we'll  come  and  sit 
an  hour  with  veu  if  you  will. 

Sir  John.  Pough,  pox,  sit  an  hour!  Why  can't 
you  drink  ? 

Con.  Because  I'm  to  see  my  mistress. 

Sir  John.  Who's  that. 

Con.  Why  do  you  use  to  tell? 

Sir  John.  "Yes, 

Con.  So  won't  I. 

Sir  John.  Why? 

Con.  Because  it  is  a  secret. 

Sir  John.  Would  my  wife  knew  it,  'twould  be  no 
secret  long. 
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Con.  Why,  do  yon  think  she  can't  keep  a  secret? 

Sir  John.  No  more  than  she  could  keep  Lent. 

Heart.  Pr'ythee,  tell  it  her  to  try,  Constant. 

Sir  John.  ]SJo  pr'ythee,  doh't,  that,  I  mayn't  be 
plagued  with  it. 

Con.  I'll  hold  you  a  guinea  you  don't  make  her  tell 
it  you. 

Sir  John.  I'll  hold  you  a  guinea  I  do. 

Con.  Which  way? 

Sir  John.   Why,  I'll  beg  her  not  to  tell  it  me. 

Heart.  Nay,  if  any  thing  does  it,  that  will. 

Con.   But  do  you  think,  sir 

Sir  John.  'Oons,  sir,  I  think  a  woman  and'a  secret 
are  the  two  impertinentest  themes  in  the  universe: 
therefore  pray  let's  hear  no  more  of  my  wife  nor  your 
mistress.  Damn  'em  both  with  all  my  heart,  and 
every  thing  else  that  daggles  a  petticoat,  except  four 
generous  whores  who  are  drunk  with  my  Lord  Rake 
and  1  ten  times  in  a  fortnight.  [Erit. 

Con.  Here's  a  dainty  fellow  for  you !  and  the  ve- 
riest coward  too.  But  his  usage  of  his  wife  makes 
nie  ready  to  stab  the  villain. 

Heart.  Lovers  are  short-sighted  :  all  their  senses  run 
into  that  of  feeling.  This  proceeding  of  his  is  the 
only  thing  on  earth  can  make  you  fortunate.  If  any 
thing  can  prevail  with  her  to  accept  a  gallant,  'tis  his 
usage  of  her.  Pr'ythee,  take  heart,  I  have  great 
hopes  for  you  ;  and  since  1  can't  bring  you  quite  oft 
her,  I'll  endeavour  to  bring  you  quite  on;  for  a 
whining  lover  is  the  damnest  companion  upon 
earth. 

Con.  My  dear  friend,  flatter  me  a  little  more  with 
these  hopes ;  for  whilst  they  prevail,  I  have  Elysium 
within  me,  and  could  melt  with  joy. 

Heart.  Prav,  no  melting  yet;  let  things  go  farther 
"  lirst."  This  afternoon,  perhaps,  we  shall  make 
some  advance.  In  the  mean  while,  let's  go  dine  at- 
Locket's,  and  let  hope  get  you  a  stomach.  [Excnnt. 
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SCENE  II. 

Lady  FANCYFUL'S  House,     Enter  Lady  FANCYFUL 
and  MADEMOISELLE. 

L.  Fan.  Did  you  ever  see  any  thing  so  importune, 
Mademoiselle? 

Madcm.  Indeed,  matam,  to  say  de  trute,  he  want 
leetel  good-breeding. 

L.Fan.  Good-breeding!  He  wants  to  be  caned, 
Mademoiselle.  An  insolent, fellow!  and  yet  let  me 
expose  my  weakness,  'tis  the  only  man  on  earth  I 
could  resolve  to  dispense  my  favours  on,  were  he  but 
a  fine  gentleman.  Well,  did  men  but  know  how  deep 
an  impression  a  fine  gentleman  makes  in  a  lady's  heart, 
they  would  reduce  all  their  studies  to  that  of  good- 
breeding  alone. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Will  your  ladyship  please  to  dine  vet? 

L.Fan.  Yes,  let  'em  serve.  [ExtiSen.j  Sure  this 
Heartfree  has  bewitched  me,  Mademoiselle.  "  You 
"  can't  imagine  how  oddly  he  mixt  himself  in  my 
"  thoughts  during  my  rapture  e'en  now."  I  vow  'tis 
a  thousand  pities  he  is  not  more  polished;  don't  you 
think  so? 

Madem.  Matam,  I  think  it  so  great  pity,  that  if 
I  was  in  your  ladyship's  place,  1  take  him  home  in 
my  house,  1  lock  him  up  in  my  closet,  and  I  never 
let  him  go,  till  I  teach  him  every  ting  dat  fine  lady 
expect  from  fine  gentleman. 

L.  Fan.  Why  truly,  1  believe  I  should  soon  subdue 
his  brutality;  for,  without  doubt,  he  has  a  strange 
penchant  to  grow  fond  of  me,  in  spite  of  his  aversion 
to  the  sex,  else  he  would  ne'er  have  taken  so  much 
pains  about  me.  Lord,  how  proud  would  some  poor 
creatures  be  of  such  a  conquest!  Bull,  alas!  1  don't 
know  how  to  receive  as  a  favour,  what  I  take  to  be 
so  infinitely  my  clue.  But  what  shall  I  do  to  ne\v 
mould  him,  Mademoiselle,  for  till  then,  he's  my 
utter  aversion. 

Made m.  Matem,  you  must  laugh  at  him  in  all  de 
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E laces  dat  you  meet  him,  and  turn  into  de  ridicule  all 
e  say,  and  all  he  do. 

L,  Fan.  Why,  truly,  satire  has  e\er  been  of  won- 
drous use  to"  reform  ill-manners.  Besides,  'tis  mv 
particular  talent  to  ridicule  folks.  T  can  be  severe', 
strangely  severe,  when  I  will,  Mademoiselle — Give 
me  the  pen  and  ink — I  find  myself  whimsical — I'll 
write  to  him — Or  I'll  let  it  alone,  and  be  severe  upon 
him  that  way.  [Sitting  down  to  write,  rising  up 
again.] — Yet  active  severity  is  better  than  passive. 
[Sitting  down.] — 'Tis  as  good  to  let  it  alone  too ;  for 
every  lash  I  give  him  perhaps  he'll  take  for  a  favour. 
[Rising.] — Yet  'tis  a  thousand  pities  so  much  satire 
should  be  lost.  [Sitting."] — But  if  it  should  have  a 
wrong  effect  upon  him,  'twould  distract  me.  [Rising.'] 
— Well,  I  must  write  though,  after  all.  [Sitting.] 
— Or  I'll  let  it  alone,  which  is  the  same  thing. 
[Rising.] 

Modem.  Lavoila  determinee.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 

Opens  and  discovers  Sir  JOHN,  Lady  BRUTE,  and 
BELINDA,  rising  from  thetalle. 

Sir  John.  HERE;  take  away  the  things:  1  expect 
company.  But  first  bring  me  a  pipe:  I'll  smoke. 

[  To  a  Servant. 

L.  Brute.  Lord,  Sir  John,  I  wonder  you  won't 
leave  that  nasty  custom. 

Sir  John.  Pr'ythee,  don't  be  impertinent. 

Bel.  [To  L.  Brute.]  1  wonder  who  those  are  he 
expects  this  afternoon. 

L.  Brute.  I'd  give  the  world  to  know.  Perhaps 
'tis  Constant,  he  comes  here  sometimes;  if  it  does 
prove  him,  I'm  resolved  I'll  share  the  visit. 

Bel.  We'll  send  for  our  work  and  sit  here. 

L.  Brute.  He'll  choke  us  with  his  tobacco. 

Bel.  Nothing  will  choke  us  when  we  are  doing 
what  xve  have  a  mind  to.  Loveweil 
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Enter  LOVEWELL. 

Love.   Madam. 

L.  Brute.  Here ;  bring  my  cousin's  work  and  mine 
hither.  \_Exit  Love,  and  re-enters  with  their  work. 

Sir  John.  Why,  pox,  can't  you  work  somewhere 
else  ? 

L.  Brute.  We  shall  be  careful  not  to  disturb  you, 
sir. 

Bel.  Your  pipe  would  make  you  too  thoughtful, 
uncle,  if  you  were  left  alone ;  our  prittle  prattle  will 
cure  your  spleeni 

Sir  John.  Will  it  so,  Mrs.  Pert!  Now  I  believe  it 
will  so  increase  it ;  [Sitting  and  smoking.^  1  shall  take 
my  own  house  for  a  paper-mill. 

'L.  Brute.  [To  Bel.  aside.']  Don't  let's  mind  him  ; 
let  him  say  what  he  will. 

Sir  John.  A  woman's  tongue  a  cure  for  the  spleen  ! 
'oons — \_Aside.~\  If  a  man  had  got  the  head-ach,  they'd 
be  for  applying  the  same  remedy. 

L.  Brute.  You  have  done  a  great  deal,  Belinda, 
since  yesterday. 

Bel.  Yes,  I  have  work'd  very  hard ;  how  do  you 
like  it? 

L.  Brute.  O!  'tis  the  prettiest  fringe  in  the  world. 
Well,  cousin,  you  have  the  happiest  fancy :  pr'ythee 
advise  me  about  altering  my  crimson  petticoat. 

Sir  John.  A  pox  o'  your  petticoat;  here's  such  a 
prating,  a  man  can't  digest  his  own  thoughts  for 
you. 

L.  Brute.  Don't  answer  him.  \_Asidc.~] — Well, 
what  do  you  advise  me? 

Bel.  Why,  really,  I  would  not  alter  it  at  all.  Me- 
thinks  'tis  very  pretty  as  it  is. 

L.  Brute.  Ay,  that's  true;  but  you  know  one  grows 
weary  of  the  prettiest  things  in  tne  world,  when  one 
has  had  'em  long. 

Sir  John.  Yes,  I  have  taught  her  that. 

Bel.  Shall  we  provoke  him  a  little? 

L.  Brute.  With  all  my  heart.  Belinda,  don't  you 
long  to  be  marry 'd? 
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Bel.  Why,  there  are  some  things  in  il  which  I 
could  like  well  enough. 

L.  Brute.  What  do  you  think  you  should  dislike? 

J3el.  My  hushand,  a  hunched  to  one  else. 

L. Brute.  O  ye  wicked  wretch!  Sure  you  don't 
speak  as  you  think? 

Bel.  Yes,  ido:  especially  if  he  smok'd  tobacco. 
[lie  looks  earnestly  at  them. 

L.  Brute.  Why,  that  many  times  takes'oli  worse 
smells. 

Bel.  Then  he  must  smell  very  ill  indeed. 

L.  Brute.  So  some  men  will,  to  keep  their  wives 
from  coming  near  them. 

Bel.  Then  those  wives  should  cuckold  them  at  a 
distance.  [//e  runs  in  a  fury,  throws  his  pipe  at 

them,  and  drives  them  out. 

As  they  run  off,  enter  CONSTANT  and  HEARTFREE, 
Lady  BRUTE  runs  against  CONSTANT. 

Sir  John.  'Oons,  get  you  gone  up  stairs,  you  confe- 
derating strumpets  you,  or  I'll  cuckold  you  wilh  a 
vengeance. 

L.  Brute.  O  lord!  he'll  beat  us,  he'll  beat  us. 
Dear,  dear  Mr.  Constant,  save  us. 

[Exeunt  L.  Brute  anc/Bel. 

Sir  John.  I'll  cuckold  you  with  u  pox. 

Con.  Heav'n!  Sir  John,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Sir  John.  Sure,  if  women  had  been  ready  created, 
the  devil,  instead  of  being  kick'd  down  into  hell,  had 
been  married. 

Heart.  Whv,  what  newplagueshaveyou  foundnow  ? 

Sir  John.  Why,  these  two  gentlewomen  did  but  hear 
me  say  I  expected  you  here  this  afternoon  :  upon 
which  they  presently  resolv'd  to  take  up  the  room  o' 
purpose  to  plague  me  and  my  friends. 

Con.  Was  that  all?  Why,  we  should  have  been 
glad  of  their  company. 

Sir  John.  Then  I  should  have  been  weary  of  yours ; 
for  I  can't  relish  both  together.  They  Found  fault 
with  my  smoking  tobacco  too,  and  said  men  stunk. 
But  I  have  a  good  mind— to  say  something. 
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Con.  No,  nothing  against  the  ladies,  pray. 

Sir  John.  Split  the  ladies.  Come,  will  you  sit 
down? — Give  us  some  wine,  fellow. — You  won't 
smoke? 

Con.  No,  nor  drink  neither,  at  this  time;  I  must 
ask  your  pardon. 

Sir  John.  What,  this  mistress  of  yours  runs  in  your 
head !  I'll  warrant  it's  some  such  squeamish  minx  as 
my  wife,  that's  gro*vn  so  dainty  of  late,  she  finds 
fault  even  with  a  dirty  shirt. 

Heart.  That  a  woman  may  do,  and  not  be  very 
dainty  neither. 

Sir  John.  "  Pox  o'  the  women,  let's  drink."  Come, 
you  shall  take  one  glass,  though  I  send  for  a  box  of 
lozenges,  to  sweeten  your  mouth  after  it. 

Con.  Nay,  if  one  glass  will  satisfy  you,  I'll  drink 
it,  without  putting  you  to  that  ex pence. 

Sir  John.  Why,  that's  honest.  Fill  some  wine, 
sirrah.  So,  here's  to  you  gentlemen. — A  wiifc's  the 
devil. — To  your  both  being  maried.  {They  drink. 

Heart.  O,  vour  most  humble  servant,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Well,  how  do  you  like  my  wine? 

Con.  :Tis  very  good,  indeed. 

Heart.  'Tis  admirable. 

Sir  John.  Then  give  us  t'other  glass. 

Con.  No,  pray  excuse  us  now  :  we'll  come  another 
time,  and  then  we  won't  spare  it. 

Sir  John.  This  one  glass,  and  no  more.  Come,  it 
shall  be  your  mistress's  health,  and  that's  a  great  com- 
pliment from  me,  1  assure  you. 

Con.  And  'tis  a  very  obliging  one  to  me  :  so  give  us 
ihe  glasses. 

Sir  John.  So ;  let  bar  live — \IIe  coughs  in  the  glass. 

Heart.  And  be  kind. 

Con.  What's  the  matter  ?  Does  it  go  the  wrong  \vay  ? 

Sir  John.  If  1  had  love  enough  to  be  jealous,  I  should 
take  this  for  an  ill  omen  ;  for  I  never  drank  my  wife's 
health  in  my  life,  but  I  puk'd  in  my  glass. 

Con.  O,  she's  too  virtuous  to  make  any  reasonable 
man  jealous. 
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Sir  John.  Pox  of  her  virtue  !  If  I  could  catch  her 
adulterating,  I  might  be  divorc'cl  from  her  by  law. 

Heart.  And  so  pay  her  a  yearly  pension,  to  be  a 
distinguished  cuckold. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  there's  my  Lord  Rake,  Colonel  Bully, 
and  some  other  gentlemen  at  the  Blue  Posts,  desire 
your  company. 

Sir  John.  God's  so,  we  are  to  consult  about  playing 
the  devil  to-night. 

Heart.  Well,  we  won't  hinder  business. 

Sir  John.  Methinks  1  don't  know  how  to  leave 
you  two  ?  but  for  once  I  must  make  bold.  Or,  look 
you — may  be  the  conference  mayn't  last  long;  so,  if 
you'll  wait  here  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour ;  if  I  don't 
come  then — why  then — I  won't  come  at  all. 

Heart.  \To  Constant.]  A  good  modest  proposition 
truly !  [Aside. 

Con.  But  let's  accept  on't,  however.  Who  knows 
what  may  happen  ? 

Heart.  Well,  sir,  to  shew  you  how  fond  we  are  of 
your  company,  we'll  expect  your  return  as  long  as  \ve 
can. 

Sir  John.  Nay,  may  be  I  mayn't  stay  at  all ;  but 
business,  you  know,  must  be  done.  So,  your  servant. 
Or,  hark  you,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  take  a  frisk  with 
us,  1  have  an  interest  with  my  lord,  1  can  easily  in- 
troduce you. 

Con.  We  are  much  beholden  to  you ;  but  for  my 
part,  I'm  engaged  another  way. 

Sir  John.  VVhat!  to  your  mistress,  I'll  warrant. 
Pr'ythee  leave  your  nasty  punk  to  entertain  herself 
with  her  own  wicked  thoughts,  and  make  one  with 
us  to-night. 

Con.  Sir,  'tis  business  that  is  to  employ  me. 

Heart.  And  me;  and  business  must  be  done,  you 
know. 

Sir  John.  Ay,  women's  business,  though  the  world 
were  consum'd  for't.  [Exit. 

Con.  Tare  well,  beast;  and  now,  my  dear  friend. 
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would  my  mistress  be  but  as  complaisant  as  some  men's 
•wives,  who  think  it  a  piece  of  good  breeding  to  receive 
the  visits  of  their  husband's  friends  in  his  absence  ! 

Heart.  Why,  for  vour  sake,  I  could  forgive  her, 
"  though  she  should  be  so  complaisant  to  receive 
"  something  else  in  his  absence."  But  what  way 
shall  we  invent  to  see  her? 

Con.  O,  ne'er  hope  it :  invention  will  prove  as  vain 
as  wishes. 

Enter  Lady  BRUTE  and  BELINDA. 
Heart.  What  do  you  think  new,  friend? 
Con.  1  think  I  shall  swoon. 

Heart.  I'll  speak  first,  then,  while  you  fetch  breath. 
L.  Brute.  We  think  ourselves  oblig'd,  gentlemen, 
i  to  come  and  return  you  thanks  for  your  knight-er- 
rantry.    We  were  just  upon  being  devour'd  by  the 
j$ery  dragon. 

i»    Bel.  Did  not  his  fumes  almost  knock  you  down, 
^gentlemen  ? 

Heart.  Truly,  ladies,  we  did  undergo  some  hard- 
ships ;  and  should  have  done  more,  if  some  greater 
heroes  than  ourselves,  hard  by,  had  not  diverted  him. 
I  Con.  Though  I  am  glad  of  the  service  you  are 
pleas'd  10  say  we  have  done  you,  yet  I'm  sorry  we 
i  could  doit,  in  no  other  way,  than  by  making  ourselves 
privy  to  what  yon  would  perhaps  have  kept  a  secret. 

L.  Brute.  For  S:r  John's  part,  I  suppose  he  designed 

lit  no  secret,  since  he  made  so  much  noise:  and  for 

Lroyself,  truly,    I'm  not  much  concerned,  since  'tis 

fallen   only   into  this  gentleman's  hand  and  yours; 

who,  I   have  many  reasons  to  believe,  will  neither 

interpret,  nor  report  anv  thing  to  my  disadvantage. 

Con.  Your  good  opinion,  madam,  was  what  I 
feared  I  never  could  have  merited. 

L.  Brute.  Your  fears  were  vain,  then,  sir;  for  I'm 
Just  to  every  body. 

Heart.  Pr'ythee,  Constant,  what  is't  you  do  to  get 
the  ladies  good  opinions ;  for  I'm  a  novice  at  it. 
Bel.  Sir,  will  you  give  -me  leave  to  instruct  you  ? 
Heart.  Yes,  that  1  will,  with  all  my  soul,  madam. 
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Bel.  Why  then,  you  must  never  be  a  sloven,  never 
be  put  of  humour;  never  smoke  tobacco ;  nor  drink 
but  when  you  are  dry. 

Heart.  That's  hard. 

Con.  Nay,  if  you  take  his  bottle  from  him,  you 
break  his  heart,  madam. 

Bel.  Why,  is  it  possible  the  gentleman  can  love 
drinking? 

Heart.  Only  by  way  of  antidote. 

Bel.  Against  what,  pray? 

Heart.  Againt  love,  rnadam. 

L.  Brute.  Are  you  afraid  of  being  in  love,  sir? 

Heart.  J  should,  if  there  were  any  danger  of  it. 

L.  Brute.  Pray,  why  so  ? 

Heart.  Because  1  always  had  an  aversion  to  being 
us'd  like  a  dog. 

Bel.  Why,  truly,  men  in  love  are  seldom  us'd  better. 

L.  Brute.  But  was  you  never  in  love,  sir? 

Heart.  No,   I  thank  Heaven,  madam. 

Bel.  Pray,  where  got  yoi\  your  learning  then? 

Heart.  From  other  people's  experience. 

Bel.  Thai's  being  a  spunger,  sir,  which  is  scare* 
honest :  if  you'd  buy  some  experience  with  your  own 
money,  as  'twould  be  fairlier  got,  so  'twould  stick 
longer  by  you. 

Enter  Footman. 

Foot.  Madam,  here's  my  Lady  Fancyful,  to  wait 
upon  your  ladyship. 

L.  'Brute.  Shield  me,  kind  Heaven  !  What  an  in- 
undation of  impertinence  is  here  coming  upon  us  ! 

Enter  Lady  FANCYFUL,  who  runs  first  to  Lady 
BRUTE,  then  to  BELINDA,  kissing  than. 

L.  Fan.  My  dear  Lady  Brute.,  and  sweet  Belinda, 
methinks  'tis  an  age  since  I  saw  you.  _ 

L.  Brute.  Yet  'tis  but  three  days  ;  sure  you  have 
pass'd  your  time  very  ill,  it  seems  so  long  to  you. 

L.  Fan.  Why  really,  to  confess  the  truth  to  you,  I 
am  so  everlastingly  fatigued  with  the  addresses  of  un- 
fortunate gentlemen,  that  were  it  not  for  the  extrava- 
gancy of  the  example,  I  should  e'en  tear  out  these 
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wicked  eyes  with  my  own  fingers,  to  make  both  mv- 
self  and  mankind  easy.  What  think  you  on't,  Mr. 
Heartfree,  for  I  take  you  to  be  my  faithful  adviser? 

Heart.  Why,  truiy,  madam — 1  think  every  project 
that  is  for  the  good  of  mankind  ought  to  be  encou- 
raged. 

L.  Fan.  Then  I  have  your  consent,  sir? 

Heart.  To  do  whatever  you  please,  madam. 

L.Fan.  You  had  a  much  more  limited  complaisance 
this  morning,  sir.  Would  you  believe  it,  ladies?  the 
gentleman  has  been  so  exceeding  generous,  to  tell  me 
of  above'^fifty  faults  in  less  time  than  it  was  well  pos- 
sible for  me  to  commit  two  of  them. 

Con.  Why,  truly,  madam,  my  friend  there  is  apt  to 
be  something  familiar  with  the  ladies. 

L.Fan.  He  is  indeed,  sir;  but  he's  wondrous  cha- 
ritable with  it:  he  has  had  the  goodness  to  design  a 
reformation,  e'en  clown  to  my  fingers  ends. — 'Twas 
thus,  I  think,- sir,  [Opening  her  fingers  in  an  awk- 
ward manner.~\  vou'd  have  'em  stand — My  eyes  too 
he  did  not  like:  tlow  was't  you  would  have  directed 
'em;  thus,  H  think.  [Staring  at  him.~\ — Then  there 
•was  something  amiss  in  my  gait  too;  I  don't  know 
well  how  'twas!  but  as  I  take  it,  he  would  have  me 
walk  like  him.  Pray,  sir,  do  me  the  favour  to  take  a 
turn  or  two  about  the  room,  that  the  company  may 
see  you.  He's  sullen,  ladies,  and  won't.  But  to 
make  short,  and  give  you  as  true  an  idea  as  I  can  of 
the  matter,  I  think't  it  was  much  about  this  figure  in 
general,  he  would  have  moulded  me  to :  but  I  was  an 
obstinate  woman,  and  could  not  resolve  to  make  my- 
self mistress  of  his  heart,  by  growing  as  awkward  as 
his  fancy. 

\_She  "walks  awkardly  about,  staring  and  looking 
ungainly,  then  changes  on  a  sudden  to  llie  extre- 
mity of  her  usual  affectation. 

Heart.  Just  thus  women  do,  when  they  think  we 
are  in  love  with  'em,  or  when  they  are  so  with  us. 
[Here  Constant  and  Lady  Brute  talk  together 
apart. 
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L.  Fan.  'Twould  however,  be  less  vanity  for  me, 
to  conclude  the  former,  than  you  the  latter,  sir. 

Heart.  Madam,  all  I  shall  presume  to  conclude,  is, 
that  if  I  were  in  love,  you'd  find  the  means  to  make 
rne  soon  weary  on't. 

L.  Fan.  Not  by  over-fondness,  upon  my  word, 
sir.  But  pr'ythee  let's  stop  here  ;  for  you  are  so  much 
governed  by  instinct,  I  know  you'll  grow  brutish  at 
last. 

Bel.  [Aside. ~\  Now  am  I  sure  she's  fond  of  him : 
I'll  try  to  make  her  jealous.  Well,  for  my  part,  I 
should  be  glad,  to  find  somebody  would  be  so  free  with 
me,  that  1  might  know  my  faults,  and  mend  'em. 

L.  Fan.  Then  pray  let  me  recommend  this  gentle- 
man to  you:  I  have  known  him  some  time,  and  will 
be  surety  for  him,  that  upon  a  very  limited  encou- 
ragement on  your  side,  you  shall  find  an  extended  im- 
pudence on  his. 

Heart.  I  thank  you,  madam,  for  your  recommenda- 
tion ;  but  hating  idleness,  I'm  unwilling  to  enter  into 
a  place  where  I  believe  there  would  be  nothing  to  do. 
I  was  fond  of  serving  your  ladyship,  because  I  knew 
you'd  find  me  constant  employment. 

L.  Fan.  I  told  you  he'd  be  rude,  Belinda. 

Bel.  O,  a  little  bluntness  is  a  sign  of  honesty,  which 
makes  me  always  ready  to  pardon  it.  So,  sir,  if  you 
have  no  other  objection  to  my  service,  but  the  fear  of 
being  idle  in  it,  you  may  venture  to  list  yourself:  I 
sh;iil  find  you  work,  I  warrant  you. 

Hrart.  Upon  those  terms  I  engage,  madam;  and 
this,  with  your  leave,  1  take  for  earnest. 

[Offers  to  kiss  her  hand. 

Bel.  Hold  there,  sir;  I'm  none  of  your  earnest 
givers.  But  if  I'm  well  served,  1  give  good  wages, 
and  pay  punctually. 

[Heartfree  and  Belinda  seem  to  continue  talking  fa- 
miliarly together. 

L.  Fan.  [Aside.~\  I  don't  like  this  jesting  between 
'em — Methmks  the  fool  begins  to  look  as  if  he  were 
in  earnest,  but  then  he  must  be  a  fool  indeed — Lard, 
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what  a  difference  there  is  between  me  and  her.  [Look- 
ing at  Belinda  scornfully.']    How  should  1  despise 
such  a  thing  if  1  were  a  man  ! — What  a  nose  she  has 
— What  a  chin — What  a  neck — Then  her  eyes — And 
the  worst  kissing  lips  in  the  universe — No,  no,  he 
.can  never  like  her,  that's  positive — Yet  I  can't  suffer 
'em  together  any  longer.   Mr.  Heartfree,  do  you  know 
that  you  and  1  must  have  no  quarrel  for  aTl  this?    I 
can't  forbear  being  a  little  severe  now  and  then  :  but 
women,  you  know,  may  be  allowed  any  thing. 
Heart."  Up  to  a  certain  age,  madam. 
L.  Fan.  Which  I'm  not  yet  past,  I  hope. 
Heart.  \_Aside.~]  Nor  never  will,  I  dare  swear. 
L.  Fan.  [To  L.  Brute.]   Come,  madam,  will  your 
ladyship  be  witness  to  our  reconciliation? 
JL.  Brute.  You  are  agreed  then  at  last. 
Heart.  [Slightingly.!   We  forgive. 
L.  Fan.  [Aside."]    lhat   was  a   cold,    ill-natured 
reply. 

Is.  Brute.  Then  there's  no  challenges  sent  between 
you  ? 

Heart.  Not  from  me,  1  promise.  [Aside  to  Con- 
stant.] But  that's  more  than  I'll  do  for  her;  for  I 
know  she  can  as  well  be  hang'd  as  forbear  writing  to 
me. 

Con.  That  I  believe.  But  I  think  we  had  best  be 
going,  lest  she  should  suspect  something,  and  be  ma- 
licious. 

Heart.  With  all  mv  heart. 

Con.  Ladies,  we  are  your  humble  servants.     I  see 
Sir  John   is  ouite  engag'd;  'twould  be  in  vain  to  ex- 
pect him.     Come,  Heartfree.  [Exit. 
Heart.  Ladies,  your  servant.  [To  Belinda.]  I  hope, 
madam,  you  won't  forget  our  bargain  j   I'm  to  say 
what  I  please  to  yon.  [Exit? 
Bel.   Libem-  of  speech  entire,  sir. 
L.  Fan.  [jTsidc.']  Very  pretty,  truly — But  how  the 
blockhead  went  out  languishing  at  her ;  and  not  a  look 
'  towards  me — Well,  people  may  talk,,  but  miracles  are 
not  ceased.    For  'tis  more  than  natural  such  a  rude  fel- 
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low  as  he,  and  such  a  little  impertinent  as  she,  should 
be  capable  of  making  a  woman  of  my  sphere  uneasy. 
But  1  can  hear  her  sight  no  longer — methinks,  she 
is  grown  ten  times  uglier  than  Cornet.  I  must  home 
and  study  revenge.  [To  Lady  Brute.]  Madam,  your 
humble  servant;  I  must  take  my  leave. 

L.  Brute.  What,  going  already,  madam? 

L.  Fan.  I  must  beg  you'll  excuse  me  this  once; 
for  really  I  have  eighteen  visits  to  return  this  after- 
noon :  so  you  see  I'm  importuned  by  the  women,  as 
well  as  the  men. 

Bel.   \  Aside. ~\  And  she's  quits  with  them  both. 

L.  Fan.  [Going.~\  Nay,  you  shan't  go  one  step  out 
of  the  room. 

L.  Brute.  Indeed  I'll  wait  upon  you  down. 

L.  Fan.  No,  sweet  Lady  Brute,  you  know  I  swoon 
at  ceremony. 

L.  Brute.  Pray  give  me  leave. 

L.  Fan.  You  know  1  won't. 

L.  Brute.  Indeed  I  must. 

L.  Fan.  Indeed  you  shan't. 

L.  Brute.  Indeed  I  will. 

L.  Fan.  Indeed  you  shan't. 

L.  Brute.  Indeed  I  will. 

L.  Fan.  Indeed  you  shan't.  Indeed,  indeed,  in- 
indeed,  you  shan't.  [Exit  running,  they  follow. 

Re-enter  Lady  BRUTE,  sola. 

L.Brute.Thls  impertinent  woman  has  put  me  out  of 
humour  fora  fortnight — "What  an  agreeable  moment 
has  her  foolish  visit  interrupted  !  Lord,  what  a  pleasure 
there  is  in  doing  what  we  should  not  do! 

He-enter  CONSTANT. 
Ha  !  here  again! 

Con.  Though  the  renewing  my  visit  may  seem  a  lit- 
tle irregular,  I  hope  1  shall  obtain  your  pardon  for  it, 
madam,  when  you  .know  I  only  left  the  room,  lest 
the  lady  who  was  here  should  have  been  as  malicious 
in  her  remarks,  as  she  is  foolish  in  her  conduct. 
L.  Brute,  He  who  has  discretion  enough  to  be  ten- 
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der  of  a  woman's  reputation,  carries  a  virtue  about 
him  thnt  may  atone  for  a  great  many  faults. 

Con.  If  it  has  a  title  to  atone  for  any,  its  preten- 
sions must  needs  be  strongest,  v.-here  the  crime  is  love. 
"  I  therefore  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven  the  attempt  I 
"  have  made  upon  your  heart,  since  my  enterprize 
"  has  been  a  secret  to  all  the  world  but  yourself. 

"L.  Bmte.  Secrecy.,  indeed,  in  sinsof.this  kind,  is 
**  an  argument  of  weight  to  lessen  the  punishment; 
"  but  nothing's  a  plea  for  a  pardon  entire,  without 
'*  sincere  repentance. 

"   Con.  If  sincerity  in  repentance  consists  in  sorrow 

""  for  offending,  no  cloister  ever  inclosed  so  true  a  pe- 

"  nitent  as  1  should  be.  But  I  hope  it  cannot  be  reck- 

* '  oned  an  offence  to  love,  where  it  is  a  duty  to  adore." 

'  L.  Brute.  'Tis  an  offence,  a  great  one,  where  it 

would  rob  a  woman  of  all  she  ought  to  be  adored  for ; 

her  virtue. 

Con.  Virtue ; — that  phantom  of  honour,  which 
men  in  every  age  have  so  condemned;  they  have 
thrown  it  amongst  tlie  women  to  scramble  for. 

L.  Brute.  If  it  be  a  thing  of  so  very  little  value^ 
why  do  you  so  earnestly,  recommend  it  your  wives, 
and  daughters? 

Con.  We  recommend  it  to  our  wives,  madam,  be- 
cause we  would  keep  'em  to  ourselves ;  and   to  our 
daughters,  because  we  would  dispose  of  'em  to  others. 
L.  Brute.  'Tis  then  of  some  importance,  it  seems, 
since  you  can't  dispose  of  them  without  it. 

"  Con.  Thnt  importance,  madam,  lies  in  the  hu- 
*'  mour  of  the  country,  not  in  the  nature  of  the  thing. 
•~f  Pray  what  does  your  ladyship  think  of  a  powdered 
•«  coat  for  deep  mourning  ? 

"  L.  Brute.  I  think,  sir,  your  sophistry  has  all  the 
"  effect  that  you  can  reasonably  expect  it  should  have; 
"  it  puzzles,  but  don't  convince. 
"   Con.   I'm  sorry  for  it. 
*'  L.  Brute.  I'm  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so. 
**   Co«.  Pray  why? 
"  L.  Brute.  Because  if  you  expected  more  from  it* 
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"  you  haven  worse  opinion  of  my  understanding  than 
"  I  desire  you  should  have. 

Con.  "  [Aside.']  I  comprehend  her:  she  would  have 
"  me  sei  a  value  upon  her  chastity,  that  I  might  think 
"  myself  the  more  obliged  to  her,  when  she  makes  me 
"  a  present  of  it.  [To  /ier.J"  1  beg  you  will  believe  I 
did  but  rally  madam  ;  "  I  know  you  judge  too  well  of 
"  right  and  wrong,  to  be  deceived  by  arguments  like 
"  those."  And  I  hope  you  will  have  so  favourable  an 
opinion  of  my  understanding  too,  to  believe  the  thing 
call'd  virtue  has  worth  enough  with  me,  to  pass  for 
an  eternal  obligation  where'er  'tis  sacrificed. 

L.  Brute.  It  is,  I  think,  so  great  a  one,  as  nothing 
can  repay. 

Con.  Yes;  the  making  the  man  you  love  your  ever- 
lasting debtor. 

L.  Brutf.  When  debtors  once  have  borrowed  all 
we  have  to  lend,  they  are  very  apt  to  grow  shy  of 
their  creditors'  company. 

Con.  That,  madam,  is  only  when  they  are  forc'd 
to  borrow  of  usurers,  and  not  of  a  generous  friend. 
Let  us  choose  our  creditors,  and  we  are  seldom  so  un- 
grateful as  to  shun  'em 

L. Brute.  What  think  you  of  Sir  John,  sir?  I  was 
his  free  choice. 

Con.  I  think  he's  married,  madam. 

L.  Brute.  Does  marriage  then  exclude  men  from 
your  rule  of  constancy  ? 

Con.  It  does.  Constancy's  a  brave,  free,  haughty, 
generous  agent,  that  cannot  buckle  to  the  chains  of 
wedlock. 

"  L.  Brute.  Have  you  no  exceptions  to  this  gene- 
"  ral  rule,  as  well  as  t'other? 

'*  Con.  Yes,  I  would,  after  all,  bean  exception  to 
"  it  myself,  if  you  were  iree  in  power  and  will  to  make 
"  me  so. 

•  "  L.  Brute.  Compliments  are  well  placed,  where 
"  'tis  immpossible  to  lay  hold  on  'em. 

<f  Ccn.  I  would  to  heaven  'twere  possible  for  you 
"  to  lay  hold  on  mine,  that  you  might  see  it  is  no  coin- 
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"  plimcnt  at  all.  But  since  you  arc  already  clispos'd 
*'  of,  beyond  redemption,  to  one  who  does  not  know 
"  the  val&c  of  the  jewel  you  nave  put  into  his  hands, 
"  1  hope  you  would  not  think  him  greatly  wronged, 
"  though  it  should  sometimes  be  looked  on  by  a  friend 
*'  who  knows  how  to  esteem  it  as  he  ought. 

"  L.  Brute.  If  looking  on't  alone  would  serve 
"  his  turn,  the  wrong  perhaps  might  not  be  very 
"  great. 

"  Con.  Why,  what  if  he  should  wear  it  now  and 
'*  then  a  day,  so  he  gave  good  security  to  bring  it 
. "  home  again  at  night? 

" L.  Brute.  Small  security,  I  fancy,  might  serve  for 
**  that.  One  might  venture  to  take  his  word. 

"   Con.  Then  where' s  the  injury  to  the  owner? 

"  L.  Brute.  'Tis  an  injury  to  him,  if  he  thinks  it 
"  is  one.  For  if  happiness  he  seated  in  the  mind,  un- 
**  happiness  must  be  so  too. 

"  Con.  Here  1  close  with  you,  madam,  and  draw 
"  my  conclusive  argument  from  your  own  position  : 
"  if  the  injury  lie  in  the  fancy,  there  needs  nothing 
*'  but  secrecy  to  prevent  the  wrong. 

"  L.  Brute.  [Going.]  A  surer  way  to  prevent  it,  is 
"  to  hear  no  more  arguments  in  its  behalf." 

Cow.   [Following  her.]  But,  madam — 

L.  Brute.  But,  sir,  'tis  my  turn  to  be  discreet  now, 
and  not  suffer  too  long  a  visit. 

Con.  [Catching  her  hand.]  By  heaven,  vou  shall 
not  stir,  till  you  give  me  hopes  that  I  shall  see  you 
again  at  some  more  convenient  time  and  place. 

L.  Brute.  I  give  you  just  hopes  enough — [Breaking 
from  him.]  to  get  loose  from  you :  and  that's  all  I  can 
afford  you  at  this  time.  [Exit,  running. 

Con.  Now,  by  all  that's  great  and  good,  she's  a 
charming  woman.  In  what  ecstacv  of  joy  she  has  left 
me !  For  she  gave  me  hope.  Did  she  not  say  she  gave 
me  hope  ? — Hope  !  Ay,  what  hope  ? — enough  to  make 
me  let  her  go— Why,  that's  enough  in  conscience. 
Or  no  matter  how  'twas  spoke;  hope  was  the  word  j 
it  came  from  her,  and  it  was  said  to  me. 
E  2 
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Enter  HEARTFREE. 

Ha,  Heartfree!  Thou  hast  done  me  noble  service  in 
prattling  to  the  young  gentlewoman  without  there; 
come  to  my  arms  thou  venerable  bawl,  and  let  me 
squeeze  thee  [Embracing  him  eagerly. ]  as  a  new  pair 
of  stays  does  a  fat  country  girl,  when  she's  carried 
to  court  to  stand  for  maid  of  honour. 

Heart.  Why,  what  the  devil's  all  this  rapture 
for? 

Con.  Rapture !  there's  ground  for  rapture,  man  ! 
There's  hopes,  my  Heartfree — hopes,  my  friend. 

Heart.  Hopes  1  of  what? 

Con.  Why,  hopes  that  my  lady  and  I  together,  (for 
'tis  more  than  one  body's  work)  should  make  Sii  John 
a  cuckold. 

Heart.  Pr'ythee,  what  did  she  say  to  thee? 

Con.  Say!  What  did  she  not  say ?  she  said  that — 
says  she — she  said — Zoons,  J  don't  know  what  she 
said ;  but  she  looked  as  if  she  said  every  thing  I'd 
have  her;  and  so,  if  thou'lt  go  to  the  tavern,  I'll 
treat  thee  with  any  thing  that  gold  can  buy;  I'll  give 
all  my  silver  among  the  drawers,  make  a  bonfire  be- 
fore the  doors;  swear  that  the  Pope's  turned  protes- 
tant,  and  that  all  the  politicians  in  England  are  of  one 
mind.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Opens,  and  discovers  Lord  RAKE,  Sir  JOHN,  &c.  at 
a  Table,  drinking. 

All.  Huzza!    - 

L.  Rake.  Come,  boys,  charge  again — so,  confusion 
to  all  order.  Here's  liberty  of  conscience. 

All.  Huzza! 

L.  Rake.  Come,  sing  the  song  I  made  this  morn- 
ing, to  this  purpose. 

Sir  John.  'Tis  wicked,  I  hope. 

L.  Rake.  Don't  I  tell  you  that  I  made  it? 

Sir  John.  My  lord,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  suspecting 
you  of  any  virtue.  Come,  begin. 
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SONG. 

By  Colonel  Bully. 
We're  gayly  yet,  we're  gayly  yet, 
And  we're  not  veryfow,  but  we're  gayly  yett 
Then  sit  ye  aichileand  tipple  a  lit, 
For  we's  not  veryfow,  but  ive're  gayly  yet, 
And  we're  gayly  yett  fife,  fife. 

There  was  a  lad,  and  they  cau'dkim  Dicky, 
He  go1  me  a  kiss,  and  1  bit  his  lippy, 
Then  under  my  apron  he  shewed  me  a  trick; 
And  ice's  not  veryfow,  but  we're  gayly  yett 
And  we're  gayly  yet,  fife.  fife. 

There  were  three  lads,  and  they  tuere  elad, 
There  were  three  lasses,  and  them  they  had. 
Three  trees  in  the  orchard  are  newly  sprung, 
And  we's  a?  git  geer  enough,  we're  but  young, 
And  we're  gayly  yet,  fife.,  fife. 

Then  up  went  Ailey,  Alley,  up  went  Alley  now; 

Then  up  with  Alley  quo'  Crumma,  we's  get  a  roar- 
ing fow. 

And  one  was  kiss'd  in  the  barn,  another  was  kiss'd-on 
the  green, 

And  t'other  behind  the  pease  stack,  till  the  mow  flew 
up  to  her  eyn 


eyn. 
iley, 


Then  up  went  Alley,  Alley,  fife.  fife. 

Now,fye,  John  Thompson,  run, 
Gin  ever  you  run  in  your  life, 
De'el  get  ye  ;  but  hye,  my  dear  Jack, 
There's  a  man  got  to  bed  with  your  wife, 
Then  up  went  Alley,  fife.  fife. 

Then  away  John  Thompson  ran, 
And  egad  he  ran  with  speed. 
But  before  he  had  run  his  length 
The  false  loon  had  done  the  deed. 
Then  up  went  Alley,  fife.  fife. 
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<f  L.  Rake.  Well,  haw,  do  you  like  it  gentlemen? 

"  All.  O,  admirable  ! 

"  Sir  John.  I  would  not  give  a  fig  for  a  song  that 
"  is  not  full  of  sin  and  impudence. 

"  L.  Rake.  Then  my  muse  is  to  your  taste.  But 
"  drink  away;  the  night  steals  upon  us:  we  shall 
"  want  time  to  be  lewd  in."  Hey,  page  !  sally  out, 
sirrah,  and  see  what's  doing  in  the  camp  3  we'll  beat 
up  the  quarters  presently. 

Page.  I'll  bring  vouf  lordship  an  exact  account. 

[Exit, 

"  L.  Rake.  Now  let  the  spirit  of  Clara  go  round, 
"  Here's  to  our  forlorn  hope."  Courage,  knight! 
victory  attends  you. 

Sir 'John.  And  laurels  shall  crown  me.  Drink  away, 
and  be  damn'd. 

L.  Rake.  Again,  boys:  t'other  glass,  and  no  mo*- 
rali-ty. 

Sir  John.  [Drunk.]  Ay — no  morality — and  damn 
the  watch.  And  let  the  constable  be  married. 

All.  Huzza! 

Re-enter  Page. 

L.  Rake.  How  are  the  streets  inhabited,  sirrah? 

Page.  My  lord,  it's  Sunday-night,  they  are  full  of 
drunken  citizens. 

L.  Rake.  Along  then,  boj  s,  we  shall  have  a  feast. 

Col.  Along,  noble  knight. 

Sir  John.  Ay — along,  Bully;  and  he  that  says  Sir 
John  Brute  is  not  as  drunk,  and  as  religious  as  the 
drunkenest  citizen  of  them  al! — is  a  liar  and  the  son  of 
a  whore. 

Col.  Why,  that  was  bravely  spoke,  and  like  a  free- 
born  Englishman. 

Sir  John.  What's  that  to  you,  sir,  whether  I  ana 
an  Englishman  or  a  Frenchman? 

Col.  Zoons,  you  are  not  angry,  sir? 

Sir  John.  Zoons,  I  am  angry,  sir — for  if  I  am  a 
free-born  Englishman,  what  have  you  to  do,  even 
to  talk  of  my  privileges. 

L.  Rake.   W  hy,   pr'ythee,   knight,   don't  quarrel 
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here;  leave  private  animosities  to  be  decided  by  day- 
light; let  the  night  be  employed  against  the  public 
enemy. 

Sir  John.  My  lord,  I  respect  you,  because  you  are  a 
man  of  quality.  But  I'll  make  that  fellow  know  I  am 
within  a  hair's  breadth  as  absolute  by  my  privileges, 
as  the  king  of  France  is  by  his  prerogative.  He,  by 
his  prerogative,  takes  money  where  it  is  not  his  due  : 
I  by  my  privilege,  refuse  paying  it  where  I  owe  it. 
Liberty  and  property,  and  old  England.  Huzza! 
AIL  Huzza!  [Exit  Sir  John,  reeling,  all  following. 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

A  Bed- Chamber.    Enter  Lady  BRUTE  and  BELINDA. 

Lady  Brute.  Sure  it's  late,  Belinda,  I  begin  to  be 
sleepy. 

Bel.  Yes,  'tis  near  twelve.     Will  you  go  to  bed  ? 

L.  Brute.  To  bed,  my  dear!  and  by  that  time  I  am 
fallen  into  a  sweet  sleep,  (or  perhaps  a  sweet  dream, 
which  is  better  and  better)  Sir  John  will  come  home 
roaring  drunk,  and  be  overjoyed  he  finds  me  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  disturbed. 

Bel.  O,  you  need  not  fear  him,  he's  in  for  all  night. 
The  servants  say  he's  gone  to  drink  with  my  Lord 
Rake. 

L.  Brute.  Nay,  'tis  not  very  likely,  indeed,  such 
suitable  company  should  part  presently-  What  hogs 
men  turn  to,  Belinda,  when  they  grow  weary  of  wo- 
men. 

Bel.  And  what  owls  they  are  whilst  they  are  fond 
of  'em. 

L.  Brute.  But  that  we  may  forgive  well  enough, 
because  they  are  so  upon  our  accounts.  But,  pr'ythce, 
one  word  of  poor  Constant  "  before  we  go  to  bed.  if 
"  it  be  but  to  furnish  matter  for  dreams."  I  dare 
swear  he's  talking  of  me  now,  or  thinking  of  me  at 
least. 

"  BeL  So  he  ought,  I  think ;  for  you  were  pleased 
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*'  to  make  him  a  good  round  advance,  to-day,  ma- 
"  dam. 

"  L.  Brute.  Why,  I  have  e'en  plagued  him  enough 
*f  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  woman:  he  has  besieged 
*'  me  these  two  vears  to  no  purpose. 

"  Bel.  And  if  lie  besieged  you  two  years  more,  he'd 
"  be  well  enough  paid,  so  he  had  the  plundering  of 
"  you  at  last. 

"  L.  Brute.  That  may  be;  butl'm  afraid  the  town 
*'  won't  be  able  to  hold  out  much  longer:  for,  to 
"  confess  the  truth  to  you,  Belinda,  the  garrison  be- 
"  gins  to  grow  mutinous. 

"  Bel.  Then  the  sooner  you  capitulate  the  better. 

"  L.  Brute.  Yet  methinks  I  would  fain  stay  a  lit- 
"  tie  longer,  to  see  you  fix'd  too,  that  we  might  start 
tc  together,  and  see  who  could  love  longest."  What 
think  you,  if  Heartfree  should  have  a  month's  mind 
to  you. 

Bel.  Why,  I  could  almost  be  in  love  with  him  for 
despising  that  foolish,  affected,  Lady  Fancy ful ;  **  but 
"  1  am  afraid  he's  too  cold,  ever  to  warm  himself  by 
"  my  fire. 

"  L.  Brute.  Then  he  deserves  to  be  frozen  to 
tf  death.  Would  I  were  a  man  for  your  sake,  dear 
"  rogue!  [Kissing  her. 

"  Bel.  You'd  wish  yourself  a  woman  tor  vour  own, 
"  or  the  men  are  mistaken.  But  if  I  could  make  a 
"  conquest  of  this  son  of  Bacchus,  and  rival  his  bottle, 
"  what  shall  I  do  with  him?  He  has  no  fortune,  I 
"  can't  marry  him ;  and  sure  you  would  not  have 
"  me  do  I  don't  know  what  with  him. 

"  L.  Brute.  Why,  if  you  did,  child,  'twould  be 
"  but  a  good  friendly  part;  if 'twere  only  to  keep 
*'  me  in  countenance,  whilst  I  play  the  fool  witn 
"  Constant. 

"  Bel.  Well  if  I  can't  resolve  to  serve  you  that 
"  way ;  I  may  perhaps  some  other  as  much  to  your 
"  satisfaction."  But,  pray  how  shall  we  contrive  to 
see  ihese  blades  again  quicklv?x 

L.  Brute.  W"e  must  e'en  have  recourse  to  the  old 
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way;  make 'em  an  appointment  twixt  jest  and  ear- 
nest; 'twill  look  like  a  frolic,  and  that  you  know  is  a 
very  good  thing  to  save  a  woman's  blushes. 

Bel.  You  advise  well ,  but  where  shall  it  he  ? 

L.  Brute.  In  Spring- Garden.  But  they  shan't  know 
their  women  till  they  pull  off  their  masks;  tor  a  sur- 
prize is  the  most  agreeable  thing  in  the  world  :  "  and 
"  I  find  myself  in  a  very  good  humour,  ready  to  do 
"  'em  any  good  turn  I  can  think  on." 

Bel.  Then  pray  write  the  necessary  billet  without 
farther  delay. 

L.  Brute.  Let's  go  into  your  chamber  then,  and 
whilst  you  undress,  i'll  do  it  child.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Covent-Garden.     Enter  Lord  RAKE,  Sir  JOHN,  and 
Colonel  BULLY,  with  their  swords  drawn. 

L.  Rake.  Is  the  dog  dead? 

Col.  No,  damn  him,  I  heard  him  wheeze. 

L.  Rake.  How  the  witch  his  wife  howl'd. 

Col.  Ay,  she'll  alarm  the  watch  presently. 

L.  Rake.  Appear,  knight,  then  ;  come,  you  have 
a  good  cause  to  fight  for ;  there's  a  man  murdered. 

Sir  John.  Is  there?  then  let  his  ghost  be  satisfied; 
for  I'll  sacrifice  a  constable  to  it  presently,  and  burn 
his  body  upon  his  wooden  chair. 

Enter  a  Taylor,  with  a  bundle  under  his  arm. 

Col.  How  now!  what  have  we  got  here?  a  thief  I 
.  Taif.  No,  an't  please  you,  I'm  no  thief. 

L."Rake.  That  we'll  see  presently.  Here,  let  the 
general  examine  him. 

Sir  John.  Ay,  ay,  let  me  examine  him,  and  I'll  lay 
a  hundred  pounds  I  find  him  guilty  in  spite  rf  his 
teeth — for  he  looks — like  a  sneaking  rascal.  Come, 
sirrah,  without  equivocation,  or  mental  reservation, 
tell  me  of  what  opinion  you  are,  and  what  calling; 
for  by  them — I  shall  guess  at  your  morals. 

Tay.  An't  please  you,  I'm  adiasentingjourneyman 
woman's  taylor. 

Sir  John.  Then,  sirrah,  you  love  lying  by  your 
religion,  and  theft  by  your  trade;  and  so,  that  your 
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punishments  may  be  suitable  to  yourcrimes — I'll  have 
you  first  gagg'uV  and  then  hang'd. 

Tay.  Fray,  good  worthy  gentlemen,  .den't  abuse 
me;  indeed,  I'm  an  honest  man,  and  a  good  work- 
man, though  I  say  it,  that  should  not  say  it. 

Sir  John.  No  words,  sirrah,  but  attend  your  fate. 

L.  Rake.  Let  me  see  what's  in  that  bundle. 

Tay.  An't  please  you,  it's  my  lady's  short  cloak 
and  wrapping-gown.  »  « 

Sir  John.  What  lady,  you  reptile,  you  ? 

Tay.  My  Lady  Brute,  an't  please  your  honour. 

Sir  John.  My  Lady  Brute!  rnywife!  the  robe  of 
iny  wife! — with  reverence  let  me  approach  it.  The 
dear  angel  is  always  taking  care  of  me  in  danger,  and 
has  sent  me  this  suit  of  armour  to  protect  me  in  this 
day  of  battle, — on  they  go. 

All.  O  brave  knight! 

L.  Rake.  Live,  Don  Quixote  the  second. 

'Sir  John.  Sancho,  my  'squire,  help  me  on  with 
my  armour. 

Tay.  O  dear  gentleman!  I  shall  be  quite  undone, 
if  you  take  the  sack. 

Sir  John.  Retire,  sirrah!  and  since  you  carry  off 

your  skin,  go  home,  and  be  happy So !  how  do 

you  like  my  shapes  now? 

L.  Rake.  To  a  miracle!  he  looks  like  a  queen  of 
the  Amazons — But  to  your  arms,  gentlemen!  the 
enemy's  upon  their  march — here's  the  watch. 

Sir  John.  Oons !  if  it  were  Alexander  the  Great,  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  I  would  drive  him  into  a  horse- 
pond. 

All.  Huzza  !  O  brave  knight ! 

Enter  Watchman. 

Sir  John.  See  !  here  he  comes,  with  all  his  Greeks 
about  him — follow  me,  boys. 

Watch.  Hey-day ! — who  have  we  got  here  ? — stand. 

Sir  John.  May-hap  not. 

Watch.  What  are  you  all  doing  here  in  the  streets 
at  this  time  o'night?  "And  who  are  you,  madam,  that 
seems  to  ba  at  the  head  of  this  noble  crew  ? 
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Sir  Jokm,  Sirrah!  I  am  Bonduea.  queen  bf  the 
Wdchraen;  and  with  a  leek  as  long  as  my  pedigree, 
I  will  destroy  your  Roman  lemons  in  an  instant.  —  - 
Bcifcons,  strike  home. 

ISmattkts  a   fTmfdUmmm'f  ttmff,  strike*  ml  tke 
Waick,  and  falls  </*«•«,  kit  parly  drw  of. 

TTalct.  So!  we  have  got  the  queeti  however  ;  well 
make  her  pay  well  for  her  ransom.  —  Come,  madam, 
will  voar  majesty  please  to  walk  before  ihe  constable? 

Sir  Jokn.  The  constable  s  a  rascal,  and  yon  are  a 
soaofa  whore! 

fi'alcJL  A  most  noUe  reply,  truly  !  If  dm  be  her 
royal  style,  111  warrant  her  maids  of  honour  prattle 
prettily  :  but  we'll  teach  you  some  of  our  court  dia- 
lect before  we  part  with  you,  princess.  —  Away  with 
her  to  the  round-house. 

Sir  Jo**.  Hands  off,  you  ruffians!  My  honour* 
dearer  to  me  than  my  life";  I  hope  you  won't  besoun- 
;.  . 

WmMck.  Away  with  her.  [Exexnt. 

SCENE  III. 
A  Bfd-damter.    Enter  HEARTFREB  sobu. 

Hntrl.  What  the  plague  ails  me?—  Lore  !  No,  I 
thank  vou  for  that,  my  bean's  rock  still  —  Yet  'tis  Be- 
linda tnai  disturbs  me,'  that"  s  positive  —  Well,  what  of 
all  that  ?  Must  I  lore  her  for  being  troublesome  >  At 
that  rate  I  might  lore  all  the  women  I  meet,  egad. 
But  hold!  —  thotudi  1  don't  love  her  for  disturbing 
me,  yet  »he  may  disturb  n»e,  because  1  lore  her.— 
Ay,  that  mav  be,  faith.  1  hare  dream  1  of  her,  : 
certain—  Well,  so  I  hare  of  my  mother;  therefore 
what's  that  to  the  purpose?  Ay,  but  Belinda  runs  ia 
EJV  bead  waking—  and  so  does  many  a  damn'd  thing 
that  I  don't  care  a  lanhing;  for—  Methinks  though,  I 
wouiJ  fain  be  talking  to  her,  and  yet  i  have  no  busi- 
ness —  Well,  am  I  the  nrst  man  that  has  had  a  mind  to 
do  an  impertinent  :'. 

~ 


Cm.  How  now,  Hcanfreel    What  makes  you  up 
d  dress*d  so  soon?    1  thought  noae  boi  lovers,  qua?- 
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rell'd  with  their  beds;   I  expected  to  have  found  you 
snoring,  as  I  us'd  to  do. 

Heart.  Why,  faith,  friend,  'tis  the  care  I  have  of 
your  affairs,  that  makes  me  so  thoughtful  ;  I  have 
been  studying  all  night  how  to  bring  your  matter  about 
with  Belinda. 

Cow.  With  Belinda! 

Heart.  With  my  lady,  I  mean;  and,  faith,  I  have 
mighty  hopes  on't.  Sure  you  must  be  very  well  satis- 
fied with  her  behaviour  to  you  yesterday. 

Con.  So  well,  that  nothing  but  a  lover's  fears  can 
make  me  doubt  of  success.  But  what  can  this  sud- 
den change  proceed  from  ? 

Heart.  Why,  you  saw  her  husband  beat  her,  did 
you  not  ? 

Con.  That's  true  :  a  husband  is  scarce  to  be  borne 
upon  any  terms,  much  less  when  he  fights  with  his 
wife.  Methinks,  she  should  e'en  have  cuckolded  him 
upon  the  spot,  to  shew,  that  after  the  battle  she  was 
master  of  the  field. 

Heart.  A  council  of  war  of  women  would  infallibly 
have  advis'd  her  to  it.  But,  I  confess,  so  agreeable  a 
woman  as  Belinda  deserves  better  usage. 

Con.  Belinda  again  ! 

Heart.  My  lady,  I  irean.  What  a  pox  makes  me 
blunder  so  to-day?  [Aside.]  A  plague  of  this  treache- 
rous tongue ! 

Con.  Fr'ythee,  look  upon  me  seriously,  Heartfrce. 
— ^Now  answer  me  directly  ;  is  it  my  lady,  or  Belinda,, 
employs  your  careful  thoughts  thus  ? 

Heart.  My  lady,  or  Belinda  ! 

Con.  In  love,  by  this  light;  in  love. 

Heart.   In  love! 

Con.  Nay,  ne'er  deny;  for  thou'lt  do  it  so  awk- 
wardly, 'twill  but  make  the  jest  sit  heavier  about  thee. 
Mv  dear  friend,  1  give  you  much  joy. 

'Heart.  Why  pr'ythee,  you  won't  persuade  me  to  it, 
will  you? 

.  Con.  Tliat  she's  mistress  of  your  tongue,  that's 
plain ;  and  1  know  you  are  so  honest  a  fellow,  your 
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tongue  and  heart  always  go  together.    But  how — but 
how  the  devil!  Pha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha — 

Heart.  Heyday!  why  sure  you  don't  believe  it  in 
earnest  ? 

Con.  Yes,  I  do  because  1  see  you  deny  it  in  jest. 
Heart.  Nay,  bat  look  you,  Ned — a — deny  injest — 
a — gudzoooks,  you  know  Isay — a — when  a  man  de- 
nies a  thing  in  a  jest — a — 
Con.  Pha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha — 

Heart.  Nay,  then  we  shall  have  it :  what,  because 
a  man  stumbles  at  a  word — Did  you  never  make  a 
blunder? 

Con.  Yes,  for  I  am  in  love,  I  own  it. 
Heart.  Then  so  am  I — Now  laugh  till  thy  soul's 
glutted  with  mirth.  [Embracing  him.']  But,  dear  Con- 
stant, don't  tell  the  town  on't. 

Con.  Nay,  then,  'twere  almost  a  pity  to  laugh  at 
thee,  after  so  honest  a  confession.  **  But  tell  us  a 
«*  little,  Jack,  by  what  new  invented  arms  has  this 
"  mighty  stroke  been  given  ? 

"  Heart.  E'en  by  that  unaccountable  weapon 
"  called  Je-ne-scai-quoi;  for  every  thing  that  can 
"  come  within  the  verge  of  beauty,  1  have  seen  it 
«*  with  indifference. 

"  Con.  So,  in  a  few. words  then;  the  Je-ne-scai- 
"  quoi  nasbeen  too  hard  lor  the  quilted  petticoat. 

"  Heart.  Fgad,  1  think  the  Je-ne-scai-quoi  is  in 
"  the  quilted  petticoat;  at  last  'tis  certain  I  never 
"'  think  on't  without — a — a  Je-ne-scai-quoi  in  every 
"  part  about  me. 

•'   Con.  Well,  but  have  r;ll  your  remedies  lost  their 
<l  virtue?   Have  you  turn'd  her  inside  out  yet? 
"   Heart.  I  dare  not  so  much  as  think  on't. 
"   Con.  But  don't  the  two  years  fatigue  I  have 
"  had,  discourage  you? 

"  Heart.  Yes,  I* dread  what  I  foresee;  yet  cannot 
"  quit  the  enterprize  :  like  some  soldiers,  whose  cou- 
"  nge  dwells  more  in  their  honour  than  their  nature, 
"  on  they  go,  though  the  body  trembles  at  what  the 
'*  soul  makes  it  undertake. 
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f<  Con.  Nay,  if  you  expect  your  mistress  will  use 
"  you,  as  your  profanations  againrt  her  sex  deserve, 
.*'  you  tremble  justly.  But  how  do  you  intend  to 
"  proceed,  friend? 

"  Heart.  Thou  know'st  I  am  but  a  novice;  be 
"  friendly,  and  advise  me. 

"  Con.  Why,  look  you  then;  I'd  have  you — sere- 
"  nade  and  a — write  a  song — go  to  church — look  like 
"  a  fool — he  very  officious;  ogle,  write,  arid  lead  out  ; 
*'  and  who  knows,  but  in  a  year  or  two's  lime,  you 
"  may  be — call'd  a  troublesome  puppy,  and  sent 
**  about  your  business. 

"  Heart.  That's  hard. 

"   Con.  Yet  thus  it  falls  out  with  lovers,  sir. 

"  Heart.  Pox  on  me  for  making  one  of  the  num- 
"  her. 

"  Con.  Have  a  care!  Say  no  saucy  things;  'twill 
"  but  augment  your  crime;  and  if  your  mistress  hears 
"  on't,  increase  your  punishment. 

"  Heart.  Pr'ythce  say  something  then  to  encourage 
•"  me;  you  know  1  help'd  you  in  your  distress. 

"  Con.  Why  then,  to  encourage  von  to  perseve- 
t(  ranee,  that  you  may  be  thoroughly  ill-us'd  lor  your 
"  ofiences;  I'll  put  you  in  mind,  that  even  the  coyest 
"  ladies  of 'em  all  are  made  up  of  desires,  as  well  as 
"  we ;  and  though  they  do  hold  out  a  long  time,  they 
"  will  captitulate  at  last;  for  that  thundering  engi- 
*'  neer,  nature,  does  make  such  havoc  in  the  town, 
"  they  must  surrender  at  long  run,  or  perish  in  their 
"  own  flames." 

Enter  Footman. 

Foot.  Sir,  there's  a  porter  without,  with  a  letter;  he 
desires  to  give  it  into  your  own  hands. 

Con.  Call  him  in. 

Enter  Porter. 

Con.  What,  Joe!   hitthee? 

Port.  A  n't  please  you,  sir,  I  was  ordcr'd  to  deliver 
this  inio  your  hands,  by  two  weil-shap'd  ladies,  at  the 
Mew  Exchange.     I  was  at  your  honour's  lodgings, 
•  uucl  \  our  servants  sent  me  hither. 
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Con.  'Tis  well,  are  you  to  carry  any  answer? 

Port.  No,  my  nobfe  master.  *  They  gave  me  my' 
orders,  and  whip  they  are  gone,  "  like  a  maidenhead 
"  at  fifteen." 

Con.  Very  well ;   there.  [Gives 'him  mottty. 

Port.  God  bless  your  honour.  [_Exit. 

'    Con.  Now  let's  see  what  honest,  trusty  Joe,  has 
brought  us.  [Reads. 

1  If  you  and  your  playfellow  can  spare  time  from 
your  business  and  devotions,  don't  fail  to  beat  Spring 
Garden  alout  eight  in  the  evening.  You'll  find  no- 
thing there  but  women,  so  you  need  bring  no  other 
arms  than  what  you  usually  carry  alout  you.'' 
So,  playfellow,  here's  something  to  stay  your  sto- 
mach, till  your  mistress's  dish  is  ready  for  you. 

Heart.  Some  of  our  old  batter'd  acquaintance.  I 
won't  go,  not  I. 

Con.  Nay,  that  you  can't  avoid,  there's  honour  in, 
the  case  ;  'tis  a  challenge,  and  1  want  a  second. 

Heart.  I  doubt  I  shall  be  but  a  very  useless  one  to 
you;  for  I'm  so  disheartened  by  this  wound  Belinda 
has  given  me,  I  do  not  think  I  shall  have  courage 
enough  to  draw  my  sword. 

Con.  O,  if  that  be  all,  come  along;  I'll  warrant 
you'll  find  sword  enough  for  such  enemies  as  we  have 
to  deal  withal.  \Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

A  Street.     Enter  Constable  and  Watchmen,  wilh 
Sir  JOHN. 

Const.  Come,  forsooth,  come  along  if  you  please! 
1  once  in  compassion  thought  to  have  seen  you  safe 
home  this  morning;  but  you  have  been  so  rampant 
and  abusive  all  night,  I  shall  see  what  the  justice  of 
peace  will  say  to  you. 

Sir  John.  And  you  shall  see  what  I'll  say  to  the 
justice  of  peace,  sirrah. 

\lVatcliman  knocks  at  the  door. 
Encer  Servant. 

Const.  Is  Mr.  Justice  at  home  ? 

Serv.  Yes. 

r  2 
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Const.  Pray  acquaint  his  worship  we  have  got  an 
unrulv  woman  here,  and  desire  to  know  what  he'll 


please  to  have  done  with  her. 
Serv.  I'll  acquair 


paint  my  master.  [Exit. 

Sir  John.  Hark  you',  constable,  what  cuckolciy 
justice  is  this. 

Const.    One  that  knows  how  to  deal  with  such 
romps  as  you  are,  I'll  warrant  you. 
Enter  Justice. 

Just.  Well,  Mr.  Constable,  what  is  the  matter 
there? 

Const.  An't  please  your  worship,  this  here  comical 
sort  of  a  gentle  worn  an  has  committed  great  outrages 
to-night.  She  has  been  frolicking  with  my  Lord 
Rake  and  his  gang;  they  attacked  the  watch,  and  I 
hear  there  has  been  a  man  kill'd,  I  believe  'tis  they 
have  done  it. 

Sir  John.  Sir,  there  may  have  been  murder  for 
aught  1  know;  and  'tis  a  great  mercy  there  has  not 
been  a  rape  too — that  fellow  would  have  ravished  me. 

1st  Watch.  Ravish!  ravish!  O  hid!  O  lud!  O  lud! 
ravish  her!  Why,  please  your  worship,  I  heard  Mr. 
Constable  say  he  believed  she  was  little  better  than  a 
maphrodite. 

Just.  Why,  truly  she  does  seem  a  little  masculine 
about  the  mouth. 

C2d  Watch.  Yes,  and  about  the  hand's  too,  an't 
please  your  worship.  I  did  but  ofier,  in  mere  civility, 
to  help  her  up  the  steps  into  our  apartment,  and  with 
her  gripen  fists  thus —  [Sir  John  knocks  him  down. 

Sir  John.  Ay,  just  so,  sir,  I  fell'd  him  to  the 
ground,  like  an  ox. 

Just.  Out  upon  this  boisterous  woman !  out  upon 
her! 

Sir  John.  Mr.  Justice,  he  would  have  been  uncivil  j 
it  was  in  defence  of  my  honour,  and  I  demand  satis- 
faction. 

2d  Watch.  I  hope  your  worship  will  satisfy  her  ho- 
nour in  Bridewell;  that  fist  of  her's  will  make  an  ad- 
mirable hemp-beater. 
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Sir  John.  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  protect  me  against 
that  libidinous  rascal  ;  I  am  a  woman  of  quality,  and 
virtue  too,  tor  all  I  am  in  an  undress  this  morn  leg. 

Just.  Why,  she  really  has  the  air  of  a  sort  of  a  wo- 
man, a  little  somethingish  out  of  the  common.  Ma- 
dam, if  you  expect  I  should  be  favourable  to  you,  1 
desire  I  may  know  who  you  are. 

Sir  John.  Sir,  I  am  any  body,  at  your  service. 

Just.  I  desire  to  know  your  name. 

Sir  John.  Sir,  my  name's  Mary. 

Just.  Ay,  but  your  surname,  madam. 

Sir  John.  Sir,  my  surname's  the  very  same  with 
my  husband's. 

Just.  A  strange  woman  this!  Who  is  your  hus- 
band, pray? 

Sir  John.  Sir  John 

Just.  Sir  John  who? 

Sir  John.  Sir  John  Brute. 

Just.  Is  it  possible,  madam,  you  can  be  my  Lady 
Brute? 

Sir  John.  That  happy  woman,  sir,  ami;  only  a 
little  in  my  merriment  to-night. 

Just.  1  am  concern'd  for  Sir  John. 

Sir  John.  Truly,  so  am  I. 

Just.  I  have  heard  he's  an  honest  gentleman. 

Sir  John  As  ever  drank. 

Just.  Good  lack !  Indeed,  lady,  I'm  sorry  he  has 
such  a  wife. 

Sir  John.  I  am  sorry  he  has  any  wife  at  all.     ' 

Just.  And  so  perhaps  may  he — 1  doubt  you  have 
not  given  him  a  very  good  taste  of  matrimony.  " 

Sir  John.  Taste,  sir  1  Sir,  I  have  scorn 'd  to  stint  him 
to  a  taste,  I  have  given  him  a  full  meal  of  it. 

Just.  Indeed  I  believe  so.  But  pray,  fair  lady,  may 
he  have  given  vou  any  occasion  tor  this  extraordinary 
conduct — does  he  not  use  you  well  ? 

Sir  John.  A  little  upon  the  rough  sAmelirnes. 

Just.  Ay,  any  man  may  be  out  of  humour  now  and 
ihen. 

Sir  John.  Sir,  I  love  peace  and  quiet,  and  when  a 
i-  3 
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woman  don't  find  that  at  home,  she's  apt  sometimes 
to  comfort  herself  with  a  few  innocent  diversions 
abroad. 

Just.  I  doubt  he  uses  you  but  too  well.  Pray  how 
does  he  as  to  that  weighty  thing,  money?  Does  he  al- 
low you  what  is  proper  of  that? 

Sir  John.  Sir,  1  have  generally  enough  to  pay  the 
reckoning,  if  this  son  of  a  whore  of  a  drawer  w'ould 
but  bring  his  bill. 

Just.  A  strange  woman  this ! — Does  he  spend  a  rea- 
sonable portion  of  his  time  at  home,  to  the  comfort  of 
his  wife  and  children? 

Sir  John.  He  never  gave  his  wife  cause  to  repine  at 
his  being  abroad  in  his  life. 

Just.  Pray,  madam,  how  may  he  be  in  the  grand 
matrimonial  point. — Is  he  true  to  your  bed? 

Sir  John.  Chaste!  Oons!  This  fellow  asks  so  many 
impertinent  questions!  E'gad  I  believe  it  is  the  jus- 
tice's wife  in  the  justice's  clothes. 

Just.  'Tis  a  great  pity  he  should  have  been  thus 
disposed  of.  Pray,  madam,  (and  then  I  have  done) 
what  may  be  your  ladyship's  common  method  of  life? 
If  I  may  presume  so  far. 

Sir  John.  Why,  sir,  much  that  of  a  woman  of  qua- 
lity. . 

Just.  Pray  how  may  you  generally  pass  your  time, 
madam  ?  Your  morning,  for  example. 

Sir  John.  Sir,  like  a  woman  of  quality 1  wake 

about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — 1  stretch  and 
make  a  sign  for  my  chocolate — When  I  have  drank 
three  cups,  I  slide  down  again  upon  my  back,  with  my 
arms  over  mv  head,  while  my  two  maids  put  on  my 
stockings — Then,  hanging  upon  their  shoulders,  I  am 
traii'd  to  my  great  chajr,  where  I  sit  and  yawn  for 
iny  breakfast — If  it  don't  come  presently,  I^lie  down 
upon  my  couch  to  say  my  prayers,  while  my  maid 
reads  me  the  play-bills. 

Just.  Very  well,  madam. 

Sir  John.  When  the  tea  is  brought  in,  I  drink  twelve 
regular  dishes,  with  eight  slices  of  bread  and  butter — 
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And  half  an  hour  after,  1  send  to  the  cook  to  know 
if  the  dinner  is  almost  ready. 

Just.  So,  madam! 

Sir  John.  By  that  time  mv  head  is  half  drest,  I  hear 
my  husband  swearing  himself  into  a  state  of  perdition, 
that  the  meat's  all  cold  upon  the  table;  to  amend 
which,  I  come  down  in  an  hour  more,  and  have  it 
sent  back  to  the  kitchen,  to  be  all  drest  over  again. 

Just.  Poor  man ! 

Sir  John.  When  I  have  din'd,  and  my  idle  servants 
are  presumptuously  set  down  at  their  ease,  to  do  so  too, 
I  call  for  my  coach,  to  go  visit  fifty  dear  friends,  of 
whom  I  hope  I  never  shall  find  one  at  home,  while 
I  shall  live. 

Just.  So!  there's  the  morning  and  afternoon  pretty 
\vell  dispos'd  of — Pray  how,  madam,  do  you  pass  your 
evenings? 

Sir  John.   Like  a  woman   of  spirit,   sir;   a  great 

spirit.      Give   me  a    box   and  dice Seven's   the 

main,  oons!  Sir,  I  set  you  a  hundred  pound!  Why, 
do  you  think  women  are  married  now  a  days,  to  sit 
at  home  and  mend  napkins !  Oh,  the  lord  help  your 
head ! 

Just.  Mercy  upon  us,  Mr.  Constable!  What  will 
this  age  come  to? 

Const.  What  will  it  come  to,  indeed,  if  such  wo- 
men as  these  are  not  set  in  the  stocks! 

Sir  John.  Sir,  I  have  a  little  urgent  business  calls 
upon  me;  and  therefore  I  desire  the  favour  of  you  to 
bring  matters  to  a  conclusion. 

Just.  Madam,  if  1  were  sure  that  business  were  not 
to  commit  more  disorders,  I  would  release  you. 

Sir  John.  None — by  my  virtue. 
-  Just.  Then,  Mr.  Constable,  you  may  discharge  her. 

Sir  John.  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant.  If  you 
please  to  accept  of  a  bottle 

Just.  I  thank  you  kindly,  madam;  But  1  never 
drink  in  a  morning.  Good-by-t'ye,  madam,  good- 
by-t'ye. 

Sir  John.  Good-by-t'ye,  good  sir.     [Ejcif  Justice. 
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So,  now,  Mr.  Constable,  shall  you  and  I  go  pick  up 
a  whore  together? 

Const.  No,  thank  you, 'madam;  my  wife's  enough 
to  satisfy  any  reasonable  man. 

Sir  John.  [Aside."]  He,  he,  he,  he,  he — the  fool  is 
married  then.  Well  you  won't  go? 

Const.  Not  I,  truly. 

Sir  John.  Then  I'll  go  by  myself;  and  you  and  your 
wife  may  go  to  the  devil.  [Exit. 

Const.  [Gazing  after  her.]  V\  hy,  God-a-nicrcy, 
lady  1  \Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 
Spring  Garden.  CONSTANT  and  HEARTFREE  ci-oss  the 

Stage.     As  they  go  off',  enter  Lady  FANCYFUL  and 

MADEMOISELLE  masked,  and  dogging  them. 

Con.  So;  I  think  we  are  about  the  tune  appointed, 
let  us  walk  up  this  way.  [Exeunt. 

L.  Fan.  Good:  thus  far  I  have  dogged  'em  without 
being  discover'd.  Tis  infallibly  some  intrigue  that 
brings  them  to  Spring-Garden.  How  my  poor  heart 
is  torn  and  rack'd  with  fear  and  jealousy!  Yet  let  it 
be  any  thing  but  that  flirt  Belinda,  and  I'll  try  to 
bear  it.  But  if  it  proves  her,  all  that's  woman  in  me 
shall  be  employed  to  destroy  her. 

[Exit  after  Constant  and  Heartfree. 
Re-enter  CONSTANT  and  HEARTFREE.     Lady  FAN- 
CYFUL and  MADEMOISELLE  still  following  at  a 

distance. 

Con.  I  see  no  females  yet,  that  have  any  thing  to 
say  to  us.  I'm  afraid  we  arc  banter'd. 

Heart.  I  wish  we  were,  for  I'm  in  no  humour  to 
make  either  them  or  myself  merry. 

Con.  Nay,  I'm  sure  you'll  make  them  merry 
enough,  "  if  L  tell  'em  why  you  are  dull.  But  pr'y- 
*'  thee,  why  so  heavy  and  sad  before  you  be^in  to 
"  be  ill-us'd? 

"  Heart.  For  the  same  reason,  perhaps,  that  you  are 
"  so  brisk  and  well-pleas' d ;  because  both  pains  and 
"  pleasures  are  generally  more  considerable  in  pros- 
"  pect,  than  when  they  couie  to  pass." 
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Enter  Lady  BRUTE  and  BELINDA  masked  and  poorly 

dressed. 

Con.  How  now,  who  are  these?  Not  our  game,  I 
hope. 

Heart.  I  f  they  arc,  we  are  ee'n  well  enough  serv'd, 
to  come  a  hunting  here,  when  we  had  s>o  much  bet- 
ter game  in  rruice  elsewhere. 

L.Fan.  \_To  Mademoiselle. ]So  those  are  their  ladies 
without  doubt.  But  I'm  afraid  that  Doiley  stutf  is 
not  worn  for  want  ofhetter  clothes.  They  are  the 
very  shape  and  size  uf  Belinda  and  her  aunt. 

Madem.  So  dey  he  in  teed,  matam. 

L.Fan.  We'll  slip  into  this  close  harbour,  where 
we  may  hear  all  thev  say. 

[Exeunt  Lady  Fancyful  and  Mademoiselle. 

L.  Brute.  What  are  you  afraid  of  us,  gentlemen? 

Heart.  Why,  truly  1  think  we  may,  if  appearances 
don't  lie. 

Bel.  Do  you  always  find  women  what  they  appear 
to  be,  sir? 

Heart.  No,  forsooth ;  but  I  seldom  find  'em  better 
than  they  appear  to  be. 

Bel.  Then  the  outside's  best,  you  think  j 

Heart.  'Tis  the  honestest. 

Con.  Have  a  care,  Heartfreej  you  are  relapsing 
ygain. 

L.  Brute.  Why  does  the  gentleman  use  to  rail  at 
women? 

Con.  He  has  done  formerly. 

Bel.  I  suppose  he  had  very  good  call  for't.  They 
did  not  use  you  so  well,  as  you  thought  you  deserved, 
bir; 

L.  Brute.  They  made  themselves  merry  at  your  ex- 
pen  ce,  sir? 

Bel.   Laughed  when  you  sighed? 

L.  Brufe.  Slept  while  you  were  waking? 

Bel.  Had  your  porter  beat? 

L.  Brute.  And  threw  your  billet-doux  into  the  fire? 

Heart.  Hey-day,  I  shall  do  more  than  rail,  pre- 
sently. 
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Bel.  Why,  you  won't  beat  us,  will  you  ? 

Heart.   I  don't  know  but  I  may. 

Con.  What  the  devil's  coming  here?  Sir  John — and 
tlrunk,  i'faith. 

Enter  Sir  JOHN. 

Sir  John.  What  a  pox — here's  Constant,  Heartfree 
— and  two  whores  egad — O,  you  covetous  rogues? — 
What,  have  you  ne'er  a  spare  punk  for  your  friend  ? 
But  I'll  share  with  you. 

Heart.  Why,  what  the  plague  have  you  been  doing, 
knighl?  [He  seizes  loth  the  women. 

Sir  John.  Why,  1  have  been  beating  the  watch,  and 
scandalizing  the  women  of  quality. 

Heart.  A  very  good  account,  truly. 

Sir  John.  And  what  do  you  think  I'll  do  next? 

Con.  Nay,  that  no  man  can  guess. 

Sir  John.  Why,  if  you'll  let  me  sup  with  you,  I'll 
treat  both  your  strumpets. 

L.  Brute.   [Aside.]  O  lord  !   we  are  undone. 

Heart.  No,  we  can't  sup  together,  because  we  have 
some  affairs  elsewhere.  But  if  you'll  accept  of  these 
two  ladies,  we'll  be  so  complaisant  to  you,  to  resign 
our  right  in  'em. 

"  Bel.  [Aside.]  Lord,  what  shall  we  do?" 

Sir  John.  Let  me  see,  their  clothes  are  such  damn'd 
clothes,  they  won't  pawn  for  the  reckoning. 

Heart.  Sir  John,  your  servant.  Raptures  attend 
you. 

Con.  Adieu,  ladies,  make  much  of  the  gentleman. 

L.  Brute.  Why,  sure  you  won't  leave  us  in  the  hands 
of  a  drunken  fellow  to  abuse  us. 

Sir  John.  Who  do  you  call  a  drunken  fellow,  you 
slut  you?  I'm  a  man  of  quality;  the  king  has  made 
me  a  knight. 

Heart.  Aye,  aye,  you  are  in  good  hands;  adieu, 
adieu.  [Runs  ojf. 

L.  Brute.  The  devil's  hands!  Let  me  go,  or  1'li — . 
JFor  Heaven's  sake  protect  us. 

[She  breaks  ftom  him,  runs  to  Constant,  twitching 
off  her  mask  and  clapping  it  on  again. 
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Sir  John.  I'll  devil  you,  you  jade  yon.  I'll  demo- 
lish your  ugly  face. 

lie-enter  HEARTFREE.     BELINDA  runs  to  Mm  and 
shews  her  face. 

Heart.  Hold,  thou  mighty  man  !  Look  ye,  sir,  we 
did  but  jest  with  you.  These  are  ladies  of  our  ac- 
quaintance that  we  had  a  mind  to  frighten  a  little,  but 
no\v  you  must  leave  us. 

Sir  John.  Oons,  I  won't  leave  you,  not  I. 

Heart.  Nay,  but  you  must  though;  and  therefore 
make  no  words  on't. 

Sir  John.  Then  you  are  a  couple  of  damn'd  uncivil 
fellows — And  I  hope  your  punks  will  give  you  sauce 
to  your  mutton.  [Exit. 

L.  Brute.  Oh,  I  shall  never  come  to  myself  again, 
I'm  so  frighten'd  ! 

Con.  'Tis  a  narrow  'scape,  indeed. 

13cl.  Women  must  ha\e  frolics,  you  see,  whatever 
they  cost  'em. 

Heart.  This  might  have  proved  a  dear  one  though. 

L.  Brute.  You  are  the  more  obliged  to  us  for  the 
,  risk  we  run  upon  your  accounts. 

Cun.  And  1  hope  you'll  acknowledge  something 
due  to  our  knight-errantry,  ladies.  This  is  the  second 
linie  we  have  delivered  you. 

L.  Brute.  'Tis  true;  and  since  we  see  fate  has  de- 
signed you  for  our  guardians,  'twill  make  us  the  more 
willing  to  trust  ourselves  in  your  hands.  But  you 
must  not  have  the  worse  opinion  of  us  for  our  inno- 
cent frolic. 

Heart.  Ladies,  you  may  command  our  opinion  in 
every  thing  that  is  to  your  advantage. 

Bel.  Then,  sir,  I  command  you  to  he  of  opinion 
that  women  are  sometimes  better  than  they  appear  to 
be.  [£•  Brute  and  Constant  talk  apart. 

Heart.  Madam,  you  have  made  a  convert  of  me  in 
every  thing.  I'm  grown  a  fool.  1  could  be  fond  of 
a  woman. 

Bel.  1  thank  you,  sir,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
sex. 
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Heart.  Which  sex  nothing  but  yourself  could  ever 

have  atoned  for. 

Bel.  Now  has  my  vanity  a  devilish  itch  to  know  in 

what  iny  merit  consists. 

Heart.  In  your  humility,  madam,  that  keeps  you 

ignorant  it  consists  at  all. 

Bel.  One  other  compliment  with  that  serious  face, 

and  I   hate  you  for  ever  after. 
Heart.  Some  women  love  to  be  abused :  is  it  that  you 

would  be  at: 

Bel.  No,  not  that  neither:  but  I'd  have  men  talk 

plainly  what's  fit  for  woi~en  to  hear,  without  putting 

'em  to  a  mil  or  an  affected  blush. 

Heart.  Why  then  in  as  plain  terms  as  I  can  find 

to  express  myself,  I  could  love  you  even  to  matrimony 

itself  almost  1'gad. 

Bel.  Just  as  Sir  John  did  her  ladyship  there — 
What  think  your  Don't  you  believe  one  month's 
time  might  bring;  you  down  to  the  same  indifference, 
only  clad  in  a  little  better  manner,  perhaps?  Well, 
you  men  are  unaccountable  things,  mad  till  you 
have  your  mistresses,  and  then  stark  mad  till  you  are 
rid  of  'em  again.  Tell  me  honestly,  is  not  your 
patience  put  to  a  much  severer  trial  after  possession 
than  before? 
"  Heart.  With  a  great  many,  I  must  confess  it  is, 

"  to  our  eternal  scandal;  bull" — dear  creature,  do 

but  try  me. 

Bel.  That's  the  surest  way  indeed  to  know,  but  not 

the  safest.  [To  Lady  Brute.]  Madam,  are  you  not  for 

taking  a  turn  in  the  great  walk?  It's  almost  dark ;  no- 
body will  know  ns. 

L.  Brute.    Really  I  find    myself  something  idle, 

Belinda:    besides   1    doat    upon    this  little   odd    pri- 
vate corner.     But  don't  let  my  lazy  fancy  confine 

yon . 

Con.  [Aside. ~\  So  she  would  be  left  alone  with  me  : 

that's  well. 

Bel.  Well  we'll  take  one  turn,  and  come   to  you 

again.   [To  Hearlfrcc.]  Come,  sir,  shall  we  go  pry  into 
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the  secrets  of  the  garden  ?  Who  knows  what  discove- 
ries we  may  make. 

Heart.  Madam,  I  am  at  your  service. 
Con.  [To  Heartfree  aside.~\  Don't  make  too  much 
haste  back;  for  d'ye  hear — "  J  may  be  busy." 
Heart.  Enough".     [Exeunt  Belinda  and  Heartfree. 
L.  Brute.   Sure  you  think  me  scandalously  free, 
Mr.  Constant,  I'm  afraid  I  shall  lose  your  good  opi- 
nion of  me. 

Con.  My  good  opinion,  madam,  is  like  your  cruelty, 
never  to  be  remov'd. 

L.  Brute.  Indeed,  I  doubt  you  much.  Why, 
suppose  you  had  a  wife,  and  she  should  entertain  a 
gallant?  " 

Con.  If  I  gave  her  just  cause,  how  should  I  justly 
condemn  her? 

L.  Brute.  Ahj  but  you  differ  widely  about  just 
causes. 

Cow.  But  blows  can  bear  no  dispute. 
L.  Brute.  Nor  ill-manners  much,  truly. 
Con.  Then  no  woman  on  earth  has  so  just  a  cause 
as  you  have. 

"  L.  Brute.  But  can  a  husband's  faults  release  my 
duty? 

"  Con.  In  equity,  without  doubt.   And  where  laws 
dispense  with  equity,  equity  should  dispense  with 
"  laws. 

"  L.  Brute.  Pray,  let  us  leave  this  dispute;  for 
"  you  men  have  as  much  witchcraft  in  your  argu- 
*'  ments,  as  women  have  in  their  eyes. 

"  Con.  But  whilst  you  attack  me  with  your  charms> 
t(  'tis  but  reasonable  I  assault  you  with  mine. 

"  L.  Brute.  The  case  is  not  the  same.  Whatmis- 
"  chief  we  do  we  can't  help,  and  therefore  are  to  be 
tf  forgiven. 

"  Con.  Beauty  soon  obtains  pardon  for  the  pain  that 
"  it  gives,  when  it  applies  the  balm  of  compassion  to 
**  the  wound:  but  a  fine  face  and  a  hard  heart  is 
"  almost  as  bad  as  an  ugly  face  and  a  soft  one  ;  both 
"'  very  troublesome  to  many  a  poor  gentleman. 
G 
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<e  L.  Brute.  Yes,  and  to  many  a  poor  gentlewoman 
"  too,  1  can  assure  you.  But  pray,  which  of  'em  is 
«*  it  that  most  afflicts  you? 

"  Con.  Your  glass  and  conscience  will  inform  you, 
"  madam."  But  for  Heaven's  sake  (for  now  1  must 
be  serious)  if  pity,  or  if  gratitude  can  move  you  ; 
[Taking  her  hand.']  if  constancy  and  truth  have  power 
to  tempt  you ;  if  love,  if  adoration  can  affect  you, 
give  meat  least  some  hopes,  that  time  may  do,  what 
you  perhaps  mean  never  to  perform  ;  'twill  ease  my 
sufferings,  though  not  quench  my  flame. 

L.  Brute.  Your  sufferings  eas'd,  your  flame  would 
soon  abate:  and  that  I  would  preserve,  not  quench  it, 
sir. 

Con.  Would  you  preserve  it,  nourish  it  with  fa- 
vours, for  that's  the  food  it  naturally  requires. 

L.  Brute.  Yet  on  that  natural  food  'twould  surfeit 
soon,  should  I  resolve  to  grant  all  you  would  ask. 

Con.  And  in  refusing  all,  you  starve  it.  Forgive 
me,  therefore,  since  my  hunger  rages,  if  I  at  last 
grow  wild,  and  in  my  frenzy  force  at  least  this  from 
you.  [Kissing  her  hand.']  Or  if  you'd  have  my  flame 
soar  higher  still,  then  grant  me  this,  and  this,  and 
thousands  more-,  [Kissing  first  her  hand  and  then  her 
neck.~\  [Aside.'}  tor  now's  the  time  she  melts  into 
compassion. 

/,.  Brute.  O  Heavens!  Let  me  go. 

Con  Ay,  go,  ay:  where  shall  we  go,  my  charming 
.angel — into  this  private  harhour — IN  ay,  let's  lose  no 
time — moments  are  precious — 

L.  Brute.  And  lovers  wild.  Pray  let  us  stop  here; 
at  least  for  this  time. 

Con.  Tis  impossible;  he  that  has  power  over  you, 
can  have  none  over  himself. 

[As  lie  is  forcing  her  into  the  harbour,  Lady  Fan- 
cyful  and  Mademoiselle  loll,  out  upon  them,, 
and  run  over  the  stage. ~\ 

L.  Brute.  Ah!  I'm  lost. 

L.Fan.  Fe,  fe,  fe,  fe,  fe. 

Modem.  Fe,  fe,  fe,  fe,  fe. 
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Cor..  Death  and  furies!  who  are  these? 

L.  Brute.  O  Heavens!  I'm  out  of  my  wits:  If  they 
rknow  me,  I  am  ruin'd. 

Con.  Don't  be  frightened :  ten  thousand  to  one  they 
are  strangers  to  you. 

L.  Brute.  Whatever  they  arc,  I  won't  stay  here  a 
moment  longer. 

Con.  Whither  will  you  go? 

L.  Brute.  Home,  as  if  the  devil  were  in  me.  Lord, 
where's  this  Belinda  now? 

Enter  BELINDA  and  HEARTFREE. 
O!  'tis  well  you  ape  come;    I'm  so  frighten'd,  "  my 
hair   stands  an   end."     Let's  begone,    for  Heaven's 
sake. 

Bel.  Lord,  what's  the  matter? 

L.  Brute.  The  devil's  the  matter;  here's  a  couple  of 
women  have  done  the  most  impertinent  thing. 
Away,  away,  away,  away,  away.  [Exeunt  running'-. 


ACTV.    SCENE  I. 

Lady  FANCYFUL'S  House.  Enter  Lady  FANCYFUL 
and  MADEMOISELLE. 

Lady  Fancyful.  WELL,  Mademoiselle,  did  you 
dodge  the  filthy  things? 

Madem.  O  que  ouy,  Madame. 

L.  Fan.  And  where  are  they? 

Madem.  Au  logis. 

L.  Fan.  What,  men  and  all? 

Madem.  Tons  ensemble. 

L.  Fan.  O  confidence!  W'hat  carry  their  fellows 
to  their  own  house  ? 

Madem.  C'est  qne  le  mari  n'y  est  pas. 

L.  Fan.  No,  so  I  believe,  truly.  But  he  shall  be 
there,  and  quickly  too,  if  1  can  find  him  out.  Well, 
'tis  a  prodigious  thing,  to  see  when  men  and  women 
get  together,  how  they  fortify  one  another  in  their  im- 
pudence. But  if  that  drunken  fqol  her  husband,  be 
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to  be  found  in  e'er  a  tavern   in  town,  I'll  send  him 
amongst  'em  ;   I'll  spoil  their  sport. 

Madem.  En  verite,  Madame,  ce  seroit  domage. 

L.  Fan.  'Tis  in  vain  to  oppose  it,  Mademoiselle ; 
therefore  never  go  about  it.  For  I  am  the  steadiest 
creature  in  the  world — when  I  am  determined  to  do 
mischief.  So,  come  along.  \Exeunt. 

SCENE  If. 

Sir  JOHN  BRUTE'S  House.  EntcrCotiSTA^T,  HEART- 
FREE,  Lady  BRUTE,  BELINDA,  owrfLovEWELL. 

L.  Brute.  But  are  you  sure  you  don't  mistake, 
Love  well? 

Love.  Madam,  1  saw  'em  all  go  into  the  tavern  to- 
gether, and  my  master  so  drunk  he  could  scarce 
stand. 

L.  Brute.  Then,  gentlemen,  I  believe  we  may 
venture  to  let  you  stay,  and  play  at  cards  with  us  an. 
hour  or  two  ;  for  they'll  scarce  part  till  morning. 

Bel.  I  think  'tis  pity  they  should  ever  part. 

Con.  The  company  that's  here,  madam. 

L.  Brute.  Then,  sir,  the  company  that's  here  must 
remember  to  part  itself  in  time. 

Con.  Madam,  we  don't  intend  to  forfeit  your  fu- 
ture favours,  by  an  indiscreet  usage  of  this.  The 
moment  you  give  us  the  signal,  we  shan't  fail  to  make 
our  retreat. 

L.  Brute.  Upon  those  conditions,  then,  let  us  sit 
clown  to  cards. 

Enter  LOVEWELL. 

Love.  O  lord,  madam  !  here's  my  master  just  stag- 
gering in  upon  you  ;  he  has  been  quarrelsome  yonder, 
and  they  have  kicked  him  out  of  the  company. 

L.  Brute.  Into  the  closet,  gentlemen,  for  heaven's 
sake;  I'll  wheedle  him  to-bed,  if  possible. 

[Constant  and  Heartfree  run  into  the  closet. 
Enter  Sir  JOHN,  all  dirt  and  bloody. 

L.  Brute.  Ah — Ah — he's  all  over  blood. 

Sir  John.  What  the  plague  does  the  woman  squall 
for?  Did  you  never  see  a  man  in  pickle  before? 

L.  Brute.  Lord,  where  have  you  been? 
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Sir  John.  I  have  been  at — cuff's. 

L.  Brute.  I  fear  that  is  not  all.  I  hope  you  are  not 
wounded. 

Sir  John.  Sound  as  a  roach,  wife. 

L.  Brute.  I'm  mighty  glad  to  hear  it. 

Sir  John.  You  know — t  think  you  lie. 

L.  Brute.  You  dp  me  wrong  to  think  so — for  Hea- 
ven's my  witness,  I  hud  rather  see  my  own  blood 
trickle  down  than  yours. 

SirJotm.  Then  will  I  be  sacrificed. 

L.  Brute.  Tis  a  hard  fate  I  should  not  be  believed. 

Sir  John.  'Tis  a  damned  atheistical  age,  wife. 

L.  Brute.  I  am  sure  I  have  given  you  a  thousand 
lender  proofs  how  great  my  care  is  of  you.  But,  spite 
of  all  your  cruel  thoughts,  I  still  persist;  and  at  this 
moment,  if  I  can,  persuade  you  to  lie  down  and  sleep 
a  little. 

Sir  John.  Why — do  you  think  lam  drunk,  you 
slut  you? 

L. Brute.  Heaven  forbid  I  should:  but  I'm  afraid 
you  are  feverish.  Pray  let  me  feel  your  pulse. 

Sir  John.   Stand  oft,  and  be  darnn'd. 

L.  Brute.  Why,  I  see  your  distemper  in  your  eyes. 
You  are  all  on  fire.  Pray  go  to  bed;  let  me  entreat 
you. 

Sir  John.  Come — kiss  me,   then. 

L.  Brute.  [Kissing  him. ~]  There:  now  go.  [Aside.^ 
He  stinks  like  poison. 

Sir  John.  I  see  it  goes  damnably  against  your  sto- 
mach— and  therefore — kiss  me  again. 

L.  Brute.  Nay,  now  you  fool  me. 

Sir  John.  Do't,  I  say. 

L.  Brute.  [  Aside. ~\  Ah,  lord  have  mercy  upon  me. 
Well:  there:  Now  will  you  go? 

Sir  John.  Now,  wife,  you  shall  see  my  gratitude. 
You  gave  me  two  kisses, — I'll  give  you two  hun- 
dred. ^Kisses  and  fumbles  her. 

L.  Brute.  Olord!  pray,  Sir  John,  be  quiet.  Hea- 
vens S  what  a  pickle  am  i  in. 

"  Bel.  \_Asidc. ~\  II  1  were  in  her  pickle,  I'd  call 
G  3 
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((  my  gallant  out  of  the  closet,  and  he  should  cudgel 
"  him  soundly." 

Sir  John.  So,  now  you  being  as  dirty  and  as  nasty 
as  myself,  we  may  go  pig  together.  But  first  I  must 
have  a  cup  of  your  cold  tea,  wife.  [Going  to  the  closet. 

L.  Brute.  O,  I'm  ruined ! — There's  none  there,  my 
dear. 

Sir  John.  I'll  warrant  you  I'll  find  some,  my  dear. 

L.  Brute.  You  can't  open  the  door,  the  lock's 
spoiled;  I  have  been  turning  and  turning  the  key  this 
half  hour  to  no  purpose.  I'll  send  for  the  smith  to- 
morrow. 

Sir  John.  There's  ne'er  a  smith  in  Europe  can  open 
a  door  with  more  expedition  than  1  can  do — As  for 
example — pou.  [He  bursts  the  door  open  with  his 
foot.'] — How  now!  what  the  devil  have  we  got  here? 
— Constant — Heartfree — and  two  whores  again,  egad. 
This  is  the  worst  cold  tea — that  ever  I  met  with  in 
my  life. 

Enter  CONSTANT  and  HEARTFREE. 

L.  Brute.  [Aside."]  O  lord,  what  will  become  of 
us? 

Sir  John.  Gentlemen — I  am  your  very  humble  ser- 
vant— I  give  you  many  thanks — I  see  you  take  care 
of  my  family— I  shall  cio  all  I  can  to  return  the  obli- 
gation. 

Con.  Sir,  how  oddly  soever  this  business  may  ap- 
pear to  you,  you'd  have  no  cause  to  be  uneasy  if  you 
knew  the  truth  of  all  things.  Your  lady  is  the  most 
virtuous  woman  in  the  world,  and  nothing  has  past 
but  an  innocent  frolic. 

Heart.  Nothing  else,  upon  my  honour,  sir. 

Sir  John.  You  are  both  very  civil  gentlemen — and 
my  wife,  there,  is  a  very  civil  gentlewoman  ;  therefore 
I  don't  doubt  but  many  civil  things  have  past  between 
you. — Your  very  humble  servant. 

L.  Brute.  [Aside  to  Con.]  Pray  begone;  he's  so 
drunk  he  can't  hurt  us  to-night,  and  to-morrow  morn- 
ing you  shall  hear  from  us. 

Con.  I'll  obey  you,  madam.— —Sir,  when  you  are 
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cool,  you'll  understand  reason  better.  So  then  I  shall 
take  the  pains -to  inform  yon.  If  not,  I  wear  a  sword, 
sir,  and  so  good-bye  t'ye'  Come  along,  Heartfree. 

[Exeunt. 

Sir  John.  Wear  a  sword, sir — And  what  of  all  that, 
sir?  He  comes  to  my  house;  eatsmymeat;  lies  with 
my  wife;  dishonours  my  family;  gets  a  bastard  to  in- 
herit my  estate — And  when  I  ask  a  civil  account  of 
all  this — Sir,  says  he,  I  wear  a  sword — Wear  a  sword, 
sir? — Yes,  sir,  says  he,  I  wear  a  sword. — It  may  be  a 
'  good  answer  at  cross  purposes  ;  but  'tis  a  damned  one 
to  a  man  in  my  whimsical  circumstances — Sir,  says 
he,  I  wear  a  sword —  [To  Lady  Brute.]  And  what  do 
yon  wear  now?  Ha!  tell  me.  (Silting  down  in  a  great 
chair.'] — What,  you  are  modest,  and  can't — Why 
then  I'll  tell  yon,  you  slut,  you.  You  wear — an 
impudent  lewd  face — A  damn'd  designing  heart — and 

a  tail — and  a  tail  full  of 

[He  falls  fast  asleep,  snoring. 

L.  Brute.  So,  thanks  to  kind  Heaven,  he's  fast  for 
some  hour?. 

Bel.  'Tis  well  he  is  so,  that  we  may  have  time  to 
l;iy  our  story  handsomely  ;  for  we  must  lie  like  the 
devil  to  bring  ourselves  off. 

L.  Brute.   What  shall  we  say,  Belinda? 

Bel.  [Musing.']— I'll  tell  you;  it  must  all  light 
upon  Heartfree  and  I.  We'll  say  he  has  courted  me 
some  time,  but  for  reasons  unknown  to  us,  has  ever 
been  very  earnest  the  thing  might  be  kept  from  Sir 
John.  That  therefore  hearing  him  upon  the  stair?, 
he  run  into  the  closet,  though  against  our  will,  and 
Constant  with  him,  to  prevent  jealousy.  And  to 
give  this  a  good  impudent  face  of  truth,  (that  I  may 
deliver  you  from  the  trouble  you  are  in)  I'll  e'en,  if 
he  pleases,  marry  him. 

L. Brute.  J'm  beholden  to  you,  cousin;  but  that 
would  be  carrying  the  jest  a  little  too  far,  for  your 
own  sake:  you  know  he's  a  younger  brother,  and 
has  nothing." 

Bel.  'Tis  true,  but  I  like  him,  and  have  fortune 
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enough  to  keep  above  extremity :  I  can't  say  1  would 
live  with  him  in  a  cell,  upon  love  and  bread  and  but- 
ter: but  I'd  rather  have  the  man  I  lov-e  and  a  middle 
state  of  life,  than  that  gentleman  in  the  chair  there, 
and  twice  your  ladyship's  splendour. 

L.  Brute.  In  truth,  niece,  you  are  in  the  right  on't: 
but  'tis  late:  let's  end  our  discourse  for  to-night, 
and  out  of  an  excess  of  charity,  take  a  small  care  of 
that  nastv  drunken  thing  there — Do  but  look  at  him, 
Belinda/ 

Bel.  Ah — 'tis  a  savoury  dish. 

L.  Brute.  As  savoury  as  'tis,  I'm  cloyed  with  it. 
Pr'ythee  call  the  butler  to  take  it  away. 

Bel.  Call  the  butler! — cull  the  scavenger.  [To  a 
Servant  within.]  Who's  there? — CallRasor;  let  him. 
take  away  his  master;  scour  him  clean  with  a  little 
soap  and  sand,  and  so  put  him  to-bed. 

L.  Brute.  Come,  Belinda,  I'll  e'en  lie  with  you  to- 
night, and  in  the  morning  we'll  send  for  our  gentle- 
men to  set  this  matter  even. 

Bel.  With  all  my  heart. 

L. Brute.  Good-night,  my  dear. 

[Making  a  low  curtsey  to  Sir  John. 

Both.  Ha,  ha,  na!  [Exeunt. 

Enter  RASOR. 

Rawr.  My  lady  there's  a  wag — my  master  there's  a 
cuckold.  Marriage  is  a  slippery  thing — Women  have 
deprav'd  appetites — My  lady's  a  wag — I  have  heard 
all ;  I  have  seen  all ;  I  understand  all ;  and  I'll  tell  all 
— for  my  little  Frenchwoman  loves  news  dearly. 
This  storv  will  gain  her  heart,  or  nothing  will.  [To 
his  master. ]  Come,  sir,  your  head's  too  full  of  fumes 
at  present,  to  make  room  for  your  jealousy ;  but  I 
reckon  *ve  shall  have  rare  work  with  you,  when  your 
pate's  empty.  Come  to  your  kennel,  you  cuckokly, 
drunken  sot,  you.  [Carries  him  on  his  lack. 

My  master's  asleep  in  his  chair,  end  a  snoring, 
My  lady's  abroad,  arid — Oh,    rare  matrimony. 

[Exit. 
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SCENE  III. 

Lady  FANCYFUL'S  House.     Enter  Lady  FANCY FUL 
and  MADEMOISELLE. 

L.  Fan.  But  why  did  not  you  tell  me  before,  Made- 
moiselle, that  Rasor  and^you  were  fond? 

Mad  cm.  De  modesty  hinder  me,  matam. 

L.  Fan.  Why,  truly,  modesty  does  often  hinder  us 
from  doing  things  we  have  an  extravagant  mind  to. 
But  does  he  love  you  well  enough  vet,  to  do  any  thing 
you  bid  him?  Do  you  think,  to  oblige  you,  he  would 
speak  scandal? 

Madem.  Matam,  to  oblige  your  ladyship,  he  shall 
speak  any  thing. 

L.  Fan.  Why  then,  Mademoiselle,  I'll  tell  you 
what  you  shall  do.  You  shall  engage  him  to  tell  his 
master  all  that  passed  at  Spring- Garden.  I  have  a 
mind  he  should  know  what  a  wife  and  a  niece  he  has 
got. 

Madem.  11  le  fera,  madame. 

Enter  a  Footman,  who  speaks  to  MADEMOISELLE 
apart. 

Foot.  Mademoiselle,  yonder's  Mr.  Rasor  desires  to 
speak  with  you. 

Madam.  Tell  him  I  come  presently.  [Exit  Foot- 
man.'] — Rasor  be  dere,  matam. 

L.  Fan.  That's  fortunate:  Well,  I'll  leave  you  to- 
gether; and,  if  you  find  him  stubborn,  Mademoiselle 
— hark  you — don't  refuse  him  a  few  reasonable  little 
liberties  to  put  him  in  humour. 

Madem.  Laissez  moi  faire.  [Exit L.  Fan. 

RASOR  peeps  in;  and  seeing  Lady  FANCYFUL  gone, 

turns  to  MADEMOISELLE,  takes  her  about  the  neck, 

and  kisses  her. 

Madem.  How  now,  confidence  ! 

Rasor.  How  now,  modesty! 

Madem.  Who  make  you  so  familiar,  sirrah  ? 

Rasor.  My  impudence,    hussy. 

Madem.  Stand  off,  rogue-face. 

Rasor.  Ah,  Mademoiselle — great  news  at  our  house. 

Madem.  Why,  vat  be  de  matter? 
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Rasor.  The  matter  ! — why,  uptails  all's  the  matter. 

Madcm.  Tu  te  mocque  de  moi. 

Rasor.  Now  do  you  long  to  know  the  particulars— 
the  time  w hen— the  place  where — the  manner  how: 
but  I  won't  tell  you  a  word  more. 

Madem.  Nay,  den  dou  kill  me,  Rasor. 

Rasor.  Come;  kiss  me,  then. 

Madem.  Nay,  pridee  tell  me. 

[Clapping  his  hands  lehind. 

Rasor.  Good  hye  t'ye.  [Going. 

Madem.  Hold,  hold — I  will  kiss  dee. 

[Kissing  him. 

Rasor.  So,  that's  civil : — Why  now,  my  pretty  Poll 
• — my  goldfinch — my  little  water-wagtail,  you  must 
know  that — Come,  kiss  me  again. 

Madem.  I  won't  kiss  dee  no  more. 

Rasor.  Good  bye  t'ye.  [Going. 

Madem.  Doucement;  dere;  es  tu  content? 

[Kissing  him. 

Rasor.  So  :  now  I'll  tell  thee  all.  Why,  the  news 
is,  that  cuckoldom  in  folio  is  newly  printed,  and  ma- 
trimony in  quarto  is  just  going  into  the  press.  Will 
you  buy  any  books,  Mademoiselle? 

Madem.  Tu  parle  comme  un  libraire;  de  devil,  no 
understand  dee. 

Rasor.  Why  then,  that  I  make  myself  intelligible 
to  a  waiting  woman,  I'll  speak  like  a  valet  de  cham- 
bre.  My  lady  has  cuckolded  my  master. 

Madcm.  Bon. 

Rasor.  Which  we  take  very  ill  from  her  hands,  I 
can  tell  her  that.  We  can't  yet  prove  matter  of  fact 
upon  her. 

Madem.  N'importe. 

Rasor.  But  we  can  prove  that  matter  of  fact  had  like 
to  have  been  upon  her. 

Madem.  Ouy-da. 

Rasor.  For  we  have  such  terrible  circumstances. 

Madem.  Sans  doute. 

Rawr.  That  any  man  of  parts  may  draw  tickling 
conclusions  Jrom  'em. 
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Madem.  Fortbien. 

Rasor.  We  found  a  couple  of  tight  well-built  gen- 
tlemen stu  ft  into  her  ladyship's  closet. 

Madem.  Le  diable. 

Rasor.  And  1,  in  my  particular  person,  have  dis- 
covered a  "  most  damnable"  plot,  how  to  persuade 
my  poor  master,  that  all  this  hide  and  seek,  this  Will 
in  the  Whisp,  has  no  other  meaning  than  a  Christian 
marriage  for  sweet  Mrs.  Belinda. 

Madem.  Une  marriage?  Ah,  les  droless. 
Rasor.  Don't  you  interrupt  me,  hussy ;  'tis  agreed. 
I  say;  and  my  innocent  lady,  to  wriggle  herself  out 
at  trie  back  door  of  the  business,  turns  marriage-bawd 
to  her  niece,  and  resolves  to  deliver  up  her  fair  body 
to  be  tumbled  and  mumbled  by  that  young  liquorish, 
whipster,  Heartfree.  Now  are  yon  satisfied? 

Madem.  No. 

Rasor.  Right  woman — always  gaping  for  more. 

Madem.  Dis  be  all  den,  dat  you  know? 

Rasor.  All! — Ay,  and  a  great  deal  too,  I  think. 

Madem.  Dou  be  fool,  dou  know  nothing. — Ecoute, 
mon  pauvre  Rasor. — Dou  see  des  two  eyes?  DCS  two 
eyes  have  see  de  devil. 

Rasor.  The  woman's  mad. 

Madem.  In  Spring  Garden,  dat  rogue  Constant 
meet  dy  lady. 

Rasor.  Bon. 

Madem. — I'll  tell  dee  no  more. 

Rasor.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  my  swan. 

Madem.  Come,  kiss  rne,  den. 

[Clapping  her  hands  lehind  her}  as  he  did  cffore. 

Rasor.  1  won't  kiss  you,  not  1. 

Madem.  Adieu.  \_Going. 

Rasor.  Hold — Now  proceed. 

[Gives  her  a  hearty  kiss. 

Madem.  A  cii — I  hide  mvself  in  one  cunning  place, 
where  1  hear  all,  and  see  all.     First  dy  drunken  mas- 
ter coVie  mal  a  propos  ;  but  de  sot  no  know  his  own 
dear  wife,  so  he  leave  her  to  her  sport. — Den  de  game 
,  begin.     De  lover  say  soft  ting;  de  lady  look  upon  de 
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ground.  \As  she  f peaks,  Rasor  still  acts  the  man,  and 
she  (he  woman.']  He  take  her  by  de  hand;  she  turn 
her  head  on  cder  way.  Den  he  squeeze  very  hard; 
den  she  pull — very  softly.  Den  he. take  her  in  his 
arms:  den  she  give  him  little  pat.  "  Den  he  kiss  her 
tettons;  den  she  say — pish,  nay  fie."  Den  he  trem- 
ble; den  she  sigh.  Den  he  pull  her  into  the  arbour; 
den  she  pinch"*him. 

Rasor.  Ay,  but  not  so  hard,  you  baggage  you. 

Modem.  Den  he  grow  bold  ;  she  grow  weaker  he 
tro  her  down,  il  tombe  dessu,  le  diable  assist,  il  em- 
port  tout.  [Rasor  struggles  with  her,  as  if  he  would 
throw  her  down.~\ — Stand  off,  sirrah. 

Rasor.'  You  have  set  me  a  fire,  you  jade,  you. 

Madem.  Den  go  to  de  river,  and  quench  dyself. 
.    Rasor.  What  an  unnatural  harlot  this! 

Madem.  Rasor.       [Looking  languishingly  on  him. 

Rasor.  Mademoiselle. 

Madem.  Dou  no  love  me? 

Rasor.  Not  love  thce  ! — More  than  a  Frenchman 
does  soup. 

Madem.  Den  you  will  refuse  nothing  dat  I  bid  dee? 

Rasor.  Don't  bid  me  hang  myself  then. 

Madem.  No,  only  tell  dy  master  all  I  have  tell  dee 
of  dy  laty. 

Rasor.  Why,  you  little  malicious  strumpet  you, 
should  you  like  to  be  served  so? 

Madem.  Dou  dispute  den  ? — Adieu. 

Rasor.  Hold — But  why  wilt  thou  make  me  be  such 
a  rogue,  my  dear  ? 

Madem.  Voila  un  vni  Anglois!  il  est  amoureux,  et 
cependant  il  veut  raisonner.  Va  t'en  au  diable. 

Rasor.  Hold,  once  more — in  hopes  thou'lt  give  me 
up  thy  body,  I'll  make  a  present  of  my  honesty. 

Mftdcm.Bon,  ecoutedonc;  ifdoufailme — i  never 
see  dee  more.  If  dou  obey  me — je  m'abandonne  a 
toy  a  toy.  [She  talfes  him  alout  the  neck,  and  gives 
him  a  smacking  lixs.]  [Exit  Mademoiselle. 

Rasor.  [Lickirig  his  lips.']  Not  be  a  ro^ue! — Amor 
viiH'it  om/iia.  [Exit  Rasor. 
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Enter  Lady  FANCYFUL  and  MADEMOISELLE. 
L.  Fan.  Marry,    say  ye?      Will   the"  two  things 
marry  ? 

Mad  em.  On  le  va  faire,  maclame. 
L.  Fan.  Look  you,  Mademoiselle — in  short,  I  can't 
bear  it — no,  I  find  I  can't.  If  once  I  see  'em  a-bed 
together,  I  shall  have  ten  thousand  thoughts  in  my 
•head,  will  make  me  run  distracted.  Therefore,  run 
and  call  Rasor  back  immediately,  for  something  must 
be  done  to  stop  this  impertinent  wedding.  If  I  can 
but  defer  it  four  and  twenty  hours  I'll  make  such 
work  about  town,  with  that  little  pert  slut's  reputa- 
tion, he  shall  as  soon  marry  a  witch. 

Madem.  [Aside.~\    La  voila  bien  intentionce. 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE  IV. 
CONSTANT'*  Lodgings.     Enfcr  CONSTANT  and 

HEARTFREE. 

Con.  But  what  dost  think  will  become  of  this  bu- 
siness. 

Heart.  'Tis  easier  to  think  what  will  not  becom-e 
on't. 

Con.  What's  that  ? 

Heart.  A  challenge.  I  know  the  knight  too  well 
for  that;  his  dear  body  will  always  prevail  upon  his 
noble  soul  to  be  quiet. 

Can.  But  though  he  dare  not  challenge  me,  perhaps 
he  may  venture  to  challenge  his  wife. 

Heart.  Not  if  you  whisper  him  in  the  ear,  you  won't 
have  him  do't,  and  there's  no  other  way  left  that  I 
see.  For  as  drunk  as  he  was,  he'll  remember  you  and 
I  were  where  we  should  not  be  ;  and  I  don''t  think 
him  quite  blockhead  enough  yet,  to  be  persuaded 
we  were  got,  into  his  wife's  closet  only  to  peep  into 
her  prayer-hook. 

Enter  a  Servant  wifh  a  Letter. 
Scrv.  Sir,  here's  a  letter — a  porter  brought  it. 
Con.  O  ho,  here's  instructions  for  us.          [Reads. 
'   The  accident  that  hits  happen  d  has  tonch'd  our 
invention  to  the  guide.   We  would  fain  come  off  wit /«- 
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out  your  hdp,  lutfind  that's  impossible.  In  a  word, 
the  "whole  business  must  tie  thrown  upon  a  matrimonial 
intrigue  Lefween  your  friend  find  mine.  J3ut  if  the 
parties  are  not  fond  enough  to  go  quite  through  with 
the  matter,  'tis  sufficient  for  our  turn,  they  own  the 
design.  Weil  jind  pretences  enough  to  Ireak  the 
mutch.  Adieu.1 

Well,  women  for  invention!    How  long  would 

my  blockhead  have  been  producing  this  !  Hey,  Heart- 
free  !  What,  musing,  man?  Pry'thee  bechearful. 
What  say'st  thou,  friend,  to  this  matrimonial  re- 
medy? 

Ifeart.  WThy,  I  say,  it's  worse  than  the  disease. 
Con.  Here's  a  fellow  for  you.     There's  beauty  and 
money  on  her  side,  and  love  up  to  the  ears  on  his ; 

and  yet 

Heart.  And  yet,  I  think,  I  may  reasonably  be  al- 
lowed to  boggle  at  marrying  the  niece,  in  the  very 
moment  that  you  are  deluding  the  aunt. 

Con.  Why,  truly,  there  may  be  something  in  that. 
-But  have  not  you  a  good  opinion  enough  of  your  own 
parts,  to  believe  you  could  keep  a  wife  to  yourself? 

Heart.  I  should  have,  if  1  had  a  good  opinion 
enough  of  her's,  to  believe  she  could  do  as  much  by 
me.  But  pr'ythee  advise  me  in  this  good  and  evil, 
this  life  and  death,  this  blessing  and  curse  that  is  set 
before  me.  "  For  to  do  'em  right,  after  all,  the  wife 
'*  seldom  rambles,  till  the  husband  shews  her  the  way. 
"  Con.  'Tis  true,  a  man  of  real  worth  scarce  ever 
is  a  cuckold,  but  by  his  own  fault.  Women  are 
not  naturally  lewd  ;  there  must  be  something  to 
urge  'em  to  it.  They'll  cuckold  a  churl  out  of 
revenge;  a  fool,  because  they  despise  him  ;  a  beast, 
because  they  loath  him  :  but  when  they  make  bold 
with  a  man" they  once  had  a  well-grounded  value 
for,  'tis  because  they  first  see  themselves  neglected 
by  him." 

Heart.  Shall  I  marry  or  die  a  maid  ? 
Con.  Why,  faith,  Heartfree,  matrimony  is  like  an, 
army  going  to  engage.      Love's  the   forlorn  hope, 
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which  is  soon  cut  off;  the  marriage-knot  is  the  main 
body,  which  may  stand  buff  a  long  time  ;  and  re- 
pentance is  the  rear-guard,  which  rarely  gives  ground 
as  long  as  the  main  body  has  a  beins. 

Heart.  Conclusion  then  ;  you  advise  me  to' rake  on 
as  you  do. 

Con.  That's  not  concluded  yet.  For  though  mar- 
riage be  a.  lottery,  in  which  there  are  wondrdus  many 
blanks  ;  yet  there  is  one  inestimable  lot,  in  which  the 
only  heaven  on  earth  is  written.  Would  your  kind 
fate  but  guide  your  hand  to  that,  though  I  were 
xvrapp'd  in  all  that  luxury  itself  could  clothe  me  with, 
I  should  envy  you. 

Heart.  And  justly  too  ;  for  to  be  capable  of  loving 
one,  doubtless,  is  better  than  to  possess  a  thousand. 
But  how  far  that  capacity's  in  me,  alas,  I  know  not. 

Con.  But  you  would  know. 

Heart.    I  would  so. 

Con.  Matrimony  will  inform  you.  Come,  one 
flight  of  resolution  carries  you  to  the  land  of  experi- 
ence j  where,  in  a  very  moderate  time,  vou'll  know 
the  capacity  of  your  soul  and  your  body  t>oth,  or  I'm 
mistaken.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  V. 

Sir  JOHN  BRUTE'S  House.     Enter  Lady  BXUTE  and 
BELINDA. 

Bel.  Well,  madam,  what  answer  have  you  from 
'em  ? 

L.  Brute.  That  they'll  be  here  this  moment.  I 
fancy  'twill  end  in  a  wedding:  I'm  sure  he's  a  fool  if 
it  don't.  Ten  thousand  pounds,  and  such  a  lass  as 
you  are,  is  no  contemptible  offer  to  a  younger  brother. 
"  But  are  not  y°u  under  strange  agitations.  Pr'ythee, 
"  how  does  your  pulse  beat  ? 

"  Bel.  High  and  low;  I  have  much  a-do  to  be  va- 
"  liant:  is  it  not  very  strange  to  go  to  bed  with  a 
*'  man? 

"  L.  Brute.  Um — it  is  a  little  odd  at  first,  but  it 
'*  will  soon  grow  easy  to  you." 
P  8 
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Enter  CONSTANT  and  HEARTFREE. 
Good  morrow,  gentlemen  :   how  have  you  slept  after 
your  adventure? 

Heart.  Some  careful  thoughts,  ladies,  on  your  ac- 
counts, have  kept  us  waking. 

Bel.  And  some  careful  thoughts  of  your  own,  I 
believe,  have  hindered  you  from  sleeping.  Pray,  how 
does  this  matrimonial  project  relish  with  you  ? 

Heart.  Why,  faith,  e'en  as  storming  towns  docs 
with  soldiers,  where  the  hopes  of  delicious  plunder 
banishes  the  fear  of  being  knock'd  on  the  head. 

Bel.  Is  it  then  possible,  after  all,  that  you  dare 
think  of  downright  lawful  wedlock  ? 

Heart.  Madam,  you  have  made  me  so  fool-hardy, 
I  dare  do  any  thing. 

Bel.  Then,  sir,  I  challenge  you,  ana  matrimony's 
the  spot  where  1  expect  you. 

Heart.  'Tis  enough  ;  Til  not  fail.  [Aside.~]  So, 
now  I  am  in  for  Hobbe's  voyage,  a  great  leap  in  the 
dark. 

L.  Brute.  Well,  gentlemen,  this  matter  being  con- 
cluded, then,  have  you  got  your  lessons  ready  ;  for 
Sir  John  is  grown  such  an  atheist  of  late,  he'll  be- 
lieve nothing  upon  easy  terms. 

Con.  We'll  find  means  to  extend  his  faith,  madam. 
But  pray  how  do  you  find  him  this  morning? 

L.  Brute.  Most  lamentably  morose,  chewing  the 
cud  after  last  night's  discovery,  of  which,  however, 
be  has  but  a  confus'd  notion  e'en  now.  But  I'm 
afraid  the  valet  de  chambre  has  told  him  all ;  for  they 
are  very  busy  together  at  this  moment.  When  I  told 
him  of  Belinda's  marriage,  I  had  no  other  answer 
but  a  grant ;  from  which  you  may  draw  what  con- 
clusion you  think  fit.  But  to  your  notes,  gentlemen, 
he's  here. 

Enter  Sir  JOHN  and  RASOR. 

Con.  Good-morrow,  sir. 

Heart.  Good-morrow,  Sir  John;  I'm  very  sorry 
my  indiscretion  should  cause  so  much  disorder  in  your 
family. 
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Sir  John.  Disorders  generally  come  from  indiscre- 
tion, sir;  'tis  no  strange  thing  at  all. 

L.  Brute.  I  hope,  my  dear^  you  are  satisfied  there 
\vas  no  wrong  intended  you. 

Sir  John.  None,  my  dove. 

Bel.  If  not,  1  hope  my  consent  to  marry  Mr.  Heart- 
free  will  convince  you.  For,  as  little  as  1  know  of 
amours,  sir,  I  can  assure  you,  one  intrigue  is  enough  to 
bring  four  people  together,  without  further  mischief. 

Sir  John.  And  I  know  too  that  intrigues  tend  to 
procreation  of  more  kinds  than  one.  One  intrigue 
will  beget  another,  as  soon  as  beget  a  son  or  a 
daughter. 

Con.  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  to  see  you  still  seem  un- 
satisfy'd  with  a  lady,  whose  more  than  common  vir- 
tue, I  am  sure,  were  she  my  wife,  should  meet  a 
better  usage. 

Sir  John.  Sir,  if  her  conduct  has  put  a  trick  upon 
her  virtue,  her  virtue's  the  bubble,  but  her  husband's 
the  loser. 

Con.  Sir,  you  have  received  a  sufficient  answer  al- 
ready, to  justify  both  her  conduct  and  mine.  You'll 
pardon  me  for  meddling  in  your  family  affairs  ;  but  I 
perceive  I  am  the  man  you  are  jealous  of,  and  there- 
fore it  concerns  me. 

Sir  John.  Would  it  did  not  concern  me,  and  then 
I  should  not  care  who  it  concerned . 

Con.  Well,  sir,  if  truth  and  reason  won't  content 
you,  I  know  but  one  way  more,  which,  if  you  think 
fit,  you  may  take. 

Sir  John.  Lord,  sir,  you  are  very  hasty  :  if  I  had 
been  found  at  prayers  in  your  wife's  closet,  1  should 
have  allow'd  you  twice  as  much  time  to  come  to  your- 
self iu. 

Con.  Nay,  sir,  if  time  be  all  you  want,  we  have 
no  quarrel. 

Heart.  I  told  you  how  the  sword  would  work  upon 
him.  [Sir  John  muses. 

Con.  Let  him  muse;  however,  I'll  lay  fifty  pounds 
our  foreman  brings  us  in,  not  guilty, 
ii  3 
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Sir  John.  [Aside. ~\  'Tis  very  well — 'tis  very  well — 
In  spite  of  that  young  jade's  matrimonial  intrigue,  I 
am  a  downright  stinking  cuckold — Here  they  are — 
Boo — [Putting  his  hand  to  his  forehead.']  Methinks  I 
could  butt  with  a  bull.  What  the  plague  did  I  marry 
for?  I  knew  she  did  not  like  me;  if  she  had,  she 
would  have  lain  with  me;  for  I  would  have  done  so 
because  I  lik'd  her;  but  that's  past,  and  I  have  her. 
And  now  what  shall  I  do  with  her? — If  I  put  my 
horns  into  my  pocket  she'll  grow  insolent — if  I  don't, 
that  goat  there,  that  stallion,  is  ready  to  whip  me 
through  the  gut? — the  debate  then  is  reduced  to  this ; 
shall  I  die  a  hero,  or  live  a  rascal?  Why,  wiser  men 
than  I  have  long  since  concluded,  that  a  living  dog  is 
better  than  a  dead  lion.  \To  Con.  and  Heart.]  Gen- 
tlemen, now  my  wine  and  my  passion  are  governable, 
I  must  own,  1  have  never  observed  any  thing  in  my 
wife's  course  of  life,  to  back  me  in  my  jealousy  of  her : 
but  jealousy's  a  mark  of  love;  so  she  need  not  trouble 
her  head  about  it,  as  long  as  I  make  no  more  words 
on't. 

Lady  FANCYFUL  enters  disguised,  and  addresses  BE- 
LINDA apart. 

Con.  I'm  glad  to  see  your  reason  rule  at  last.  Give 
me  your  hand:  1  hope  you'll  look  upon  me  as  you 
us'd  to  do. 

Sir  John.  Your  humble  servant.  [Aside.']  A  wheed- 
ling son  of  a  whore! 

Heart.  And  that  I  may  be  sure  you  are  friends  with 
me  too,  pray  give  me  your  consent  to  wed  your  niece. 

Sir  John.  Sir,  you  have  it  with  all  my  heart;  damn 
me  if  you  han't.  [Aside.]  'Tis  time  to  get  rid  of  her; 
a  young  pert  pimp :  she'll  make  an  incomparable  bawd 
in  a  little  time. 

Enter  a  Servant,  who  gives  Heartfree  a  letter. 

Bel.  Heartfree  your  husband,  say  you?  'Tis  im- 
possible ! 

L.  Fan.  Would  to  kind  Heaven  it  were;  but 'ti* 
too  true;  ajid  in  the  world  there  lives  not  such  a 
wretch.  I'm  young;  and  either  I  have  been  flatter'd 
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by  my  friends,  as  well  as  glass,  or  nature  has  been 
kind  and  generous  to  me.  I  had  a  fortune  too  was 
greater  far  man  he  could  ever  hope  for;  but  with  my 
heart  I  am  robb'd  of  all  the  rest.  '  I  am  slighted  and 
I'm  beggar'd  both  at  once ;  1  have  scarce  a  bare  subsist- 
ence from  the  villain,  yet  dare  complain  to  none;  for 
he  has  sworn,  if  ever  'tis  known  I  am  his  wife,  he'll 
murder  me.  [Weeping. 

Bel.  The  traitor. 

L.  Fan.  I  accidentally  was  told  he  courted  you; 
charity  soon  prevailed  upon  me  to  prevent  your  mi- 
sery; and,  as  you  sec,  I'm  still  so  generous  even  to 
him,  as  not  to  suffer  he  should  do  any  thing,  for 
\vhich  the  law  might  take  away  his  life.  [Weeping. 

Bel.  Poor  creature !  How  I  pity  her ! 

{They  continue  talking  aside. 

Heart.  [Aside."]  Death  and  the  devil — Let  me  read 
it  again.  [Reads.']  '  Though  I  have  a  particular  rea- 
son not  to  let  you  know  who  I  am  till  1  see  you;  yet 
you'll  easily  believe  'tis  a  faithful  friend  that  gives  you 
this  advice.  1  have  lain  with  Belinda — (Good!) — 
1  have  a  child  by  her — (Belter  and  letter!} — which 
is  now  cut  at  nurse — (Heaven  be  prais'd!) — and  I 
think  the  foundation  laid  for  another — (Ha! — old 
true-penny!) — no  rack  could  have  tortur'd  this  story 
from  me;  but  friendship  has  done  it.  I  heard  of  your 
design  to  marry  her,  and  could  not  see  you  abus'd. 
Make  use  of  my  advice,  but  keep  my  secret  till  I  ask 
you  for't  again.  [Exit  L.  Fancy ful. 

Con.  [To  Belinda.]  Come,  madam,  shall  we  send 

for  the  parson  ?  1   doubt  here's  no  business  for  the 

lawyers  ;  younger  brothers  have  nothing  to  settle  but 

their  hearts,  and  that  I  believe  my  friend  here  has 

'  already  done  very  faithfully. 

Bel.  [Scornfully.]  Are  you  sure,  sir,  there  are  no 
old  mortgages  upon  it? 

Heart.  [Coldly.]  If  you  think  there  are,  madam, 
it  mayn't  be  amiss  to  defer  the  marriage  till  you  are 
sure  they  are  paid  off'. 

Bel.   We'll  defer  it  as  long  as  you  please,  sir. 
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Heart.  The  more  time  we  take  to  consider  on'i, 
madam,  the  less  apt  we  shall  be  to  commit  over- 
sights: therefore,  ii'you  please,  \ve  will  put  it  oil  for 
just  nine  months. 

Bel.  Guilty  consciences  make  men  cowards. 

Heart.  And  they  make  women  desperate. 

Bel.  1  don't  wonder  you  want  time  to  resolve. 

Heart.  I  don't  wonder  you  are  so  quickly  deter- 
mined. 

Bel.  What  does  the  fellow  mean  ? 

Heart.  What  does  the  lady  mean  ? 

Sir  John.  Zoons,  what  do  you  both  mean? 

[Heart,  and  Bel.  tcalk  chajing  alout. 

Rasor.  [Aside.~\  Here  is  so  much  sport  going  to  be 
spoil'd  it  makes  me  ready  to  weep  again.  A  pox  o' 
this  impertinent  Lady  Fancyful,  and  her  plots,  and 
her  Frenchwoman  too;  "  she's  a  whimsical,  ill-na- 
"  tur'd  bilch,  and  when  I  have  got  my  bones  broke 
"  in  her  service,  'tis  ten  to  one  but  my  recompence  is 
"  a  clap;"  1  hear  them  tittering  without  still.  I-cod, 
I'll  e'en  go  lug  them  both  in  by  the  ears,  aud  discover 
the  plot,  to  secure  my  pardon.  [Exit, 

Con.  Pr'ythee  explain,  Heartfree. 

Heart.  A  fair  deliverance ;  thank  mj-  stars  and  my 
friend. 

Bel.  'Tis  well  it  went  no  farther ;  a  base  fellow  ! 

L.  Brute.  What  can  he  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 

Bel.  What's  his  meaning,  I  don't  know;  but  mine 
is,  that  if  I  had  married  him,  I  had  had  no  husband. 

Heart.  And  what's  her  meaning,  1  don't  know; 
but  mine  is,  that  if  I  had  married  her,  I  had  had  wife 
enough. 

Sir  John.  Your  people  of  wit  have  got  such  cramp 
ways  of  expressing  themselves,  they  seldom  compre- 
hend one  another.  Pox  take  you  both,  will  you  speak 
that  you  may  be  understood  ? 

Enter  RASOR  in  sackloth,  pulling  in  Lady  FANCY*  UL 
and  MADEMOISELLE. 

Rasor.  If  they  won't,  here  comes  an  interpreter, 

L.  Brute.  Heavens!  What  have  we  here? 
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Razor.  A  vilbin — but  a  repenting  villain. 

All.  Rasor- 

L.  Brufe-  \Vhat  means  this? 

Itawr.  Nothioji  without  my  pardon. 

L.  Brute.  What  pardon  do  you  want? 

Rasor.  Imprimis,  your  ladyship's,  for  a  damnable 
lie  made  upon  your  spotless  virtue,  and  set  to  the  tune 
of  Spring  Garden.  .[To  Sir  John.]  Next  at  my  gene- 
rous master's  feet  1  bend  for  interrupting  IMS  more 
noble  thoughts  with  phantoms  of  disgraceftil  ciickol- 
dom.  [To  Constant.]  Thirdly,  I  to  this  gentleman 
apply  for  making  him  the  hero  of  ray  romance.  [To 
Heartfree.]  Fourthly,  your  pardon,'  noble  sir,  I  ask 
for  clandestinely  marrying  you,  without  either  bidding 
of  banns,  bishop's  licence,  friends'  consent,  or  your 
own  knowledge.  [To  Belinda.]  And  lastly  to  my  good 
voung  lady's  clemency  I  come,  for  pretending  th- 
corn  was  sow'd  in  the  ground,  before  ever  the  plough 
had  been  in  the  field. 

John.  [Asidt.~]  So  that,  after  all,  'tis  a  moot 
point  whether  1  am  a  cuckold  or  not. 

Bd.  Well,  sir,  upon  condition  you  confess  all,  Til 
pardon  you  myself,  and  try  to  obtain  as  much  from 
the  rest  of  the  company.  But  I  must  know  then  who 
'tis  has  put  you  upon  all  this  mischief. 

Rasor.  Satan  and  his  equipage  ;  woman  tempted 
me;  vice  weakened  me — and  so  the  devil  overcame 
me:  as  fell  Adam,  so  fell  I. 

Bel.  Then  pray,  Mr.  Adam,  will  you  make  us 
acquainted  witn  your  Eve? 

Rasor.  [To  Madem.]  Unmask,  for  the  honour  of 
France. 

All.  Mademoiselle! 

Madem.  Ale  ask  ten  tousand  pardon  of  all  de  good 
company. 

Sir  John.  Why  this  mystery  thickens  instead  of 
clearing  up.  [Zo'Rasor.]  You  "son  of  a  whore  you, 
put  us  out  of  our  pain. 

Rasor.  One  moment  brings  sunshine.  [Shewing 
Madem.]  'Tis  true,  this  is  the  woman  that  tempted 
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me,  but  this  is  the  serpent  that  tempted  the  woman  ; 
and  if  my  prayers  might  be  heard,  her  punishment  for 
so  doing  should  be  like  the  serpent's  of  old — [Pulls 
off  Lady  Fanciful 's  mask.']  she  should  lie  upon  her 
face  all  the  days  of  her  life. 

All.  Lady  Fancyful! 

Bel.  Impertinent! 

L.  Brute.  Ridiculous! 

All.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Bel.  I  hope  your  ladyship  will  give  me  leave  to  wish 
you  joy,  since  you  have  ovvn'd  your  marriage  your- 
self.  [To  Heartfree.]  I  vow  'twas  strangely  wicked 

in  you  to  think  of  another  wife,  when  you  have  one 
already  so  charming  as  her  ladyship. 

All.  Ha!  ha!  ha!   ha!  ha! 

L.  Fan.  [Aside.]  Confusion  seize 'em,  as  it  seizes 
me! 

"  Madcm.  Que  le  diable  etouffe  cemaraut  de  Ra- 
sor." 

Bel.  Your  ladvship  seems  disorder'd :  a  breeding 
qualm,  perhaps,  Mr.  Heartfree:  your  bottle  of  Hun- 
gary water  to  your  lady.  Why,  madam,  he  stands 
as  unconcern'o1  as  if  he  were  your  husband  in  ear- 
nest. 

L.  Fan.  Your  mirth's  as  nauseous  as  yourself.  Be- 
linda, you  think  you  triumph  over  a  rival  now;  helas! 
ma  pauvre  fille."  Where'er  I'm  a  rival,  there's  no 
cause  for  mirth.  No,  my  poor  wretch,  'tis  from 
another  principle  I  have  acted.  I  knew  that  thing 
there  would  make  so  perverse  a  husband,  and  you  so 
impertinent  a  wife,  that  lest  your  mutual  plagues 
should  make  you  run  both  mad,  I  charitably  would 
have  broke  the  match.  He!  he!  he!  he!  he! 

[Exit  laughing  affectedly,  M.aL(leaa.Jollowing  her. 

Madem.  He!  he!  he!  he  !  he! 

All.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Sir  John.  [Aside."]  Why  now,  this  woman  will  be 
married  to  somebody  too. 

Bel.  Poor  creature  !  what  a  passion  she  is  in  !  but 
J  forgive  her. 
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Heart,  Since  you  have  so  much  goodness  for  her,  I 
hope  you'll  pardon  my  offence  too,  madam. 

Bel.  There  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  that,  since 
I  am  guilty  of  an  equal  fault. 

"  Heart.  So,  madam,  now  had  the  parson  but 
"  done  his  business 

"  Bel.  You'd  behalf  weary  of  your  bargain. 

"  Heart.  No,  sure,    1  might  dispense  with  one 
*'  night's  lodging. 

"  Bel.  I'm  ready  to  try,  sir. 

Heart.  Then  let's  to  church; 
And  if  it  be  our  chance  to  disagree 

Bel.  Take  heed — the  surly  husband's  fate  you  see. 

Sir  John.  Surly  I  may  be,  stubborn  I  am  not, 
For  I  have  both  forgiven  and  forgot; 
If  so,  be  these  our  judges,  Mrs.  Pert, 
'Tis  more  by  my  goodness,  than  your  desert. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 


EPILOGUE. 

Spoken  by  Lady  BRUTE  and  BELINDA; 

L.  Brute.  A7O  Epilogue  ! 

Bel.  '    /  swear  I  know  ofnon*. 

L.  Brute.  Lord!  How  shall  we  excuse  it  to  the  town? 
Bel.  Why  we  must  e'ensay  something  oj 'ourown. 

L.  Brute.  Ourown!  Ay,  that  must  needs  I e  precious 

stuff. 
Bel.  /'//  lay  my  life  they'll  like  it  well  enough. 

Come,  faith,  legiri"     •• 
L.  Brute.  Excuse  me,  after  you. 
Bel.  Nay,  pardon  me  for  that,  I  know  rny  cue. 

L.  Brute.  Of  or  the  world  1  would  not  have  precedence. 
Bel.  O  lord! 

L.  Brute.  1  swear 

Bel.  Ofe! 

L.  Brute.   I'm  all  oledience. 

First  then  know  all,  lefore  our  doom  isjixt. 
The  third  day  is  for  us 
Bel.  Nay,  and  the  sixth. 

L.  Brute.   We  speak  not  from  the  poet  now,  nor  is  it 

His  cause — (I  want  a  rhyme.) 
Bel.  That  ice  solicit. 

L.  Brute.  Then  sure  you  cannot  have  the  hearts  to  It 

severe, 

And  damn  us- 

Bel.        .    Damn  us  !  Let'em,  if  they  dare. 
L.  Brute.    Why,  if  they  should,  what  punishment  re- 
mains? 

Bel.  Eternal  exile  from  behind  our  scenes. 

L.  Brute.  Bat  if  they're  hind,  thai  sentence 'we'll  recall. 

We  can  ue  grateful 

Bel.  And  have  wherewithall. 

L.  Brute.  Bnt  as  grand  treaties  hope  not  to  lc  trusted. 

Before  preliminaries  are  adjusted. 
Bel.  Yon  know  the  time,   and  we  appoint  this 

place, 

JIli c re,  if  you  please,  we'll  meet  and  sign 
the  peace. 
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TO  ALL  FRIENDS  ROUND  THE  WREKIN, 

MY  LORDS  AND  GENTLEMEN, 

INSTEAD  of  the  mercenary  expectations  that  at- 
tend addresses  of  this  nature,  I  humbly  beg  thai  this 
may  be  receiv'd  as  an  acknowledgment  for  the  favours 
you  have  already  conferred;  I  have  transgressed  the 
rules  of  dedication  in  offering  you  any  thing  in  that 
style  without  first  asking  your  leave,  but  the  entertain- 
ment I  found  in  Shropshire  commands  me  to  be  grate- 
ful, and  that's  all  1  intend. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  ordered  some  time  ago 
into  the  place  which  is  made  the  scene  of  this  comedy ; 
I  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  every  thing  in  Salop  but  ks 
character  of  loyalty,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
the  ala«rity  of  the  gentlemen  in  recruiting  the  army, 
with  their  generous  and  hor.pitable  reception  of  stran- 
gers. 

This  character  I  found  so  amply  verified  in  every 
particular,  that  you  made  recruiting,  which  is  the 
greatest  fatigue  upon  earth  to  others,  to  be  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  the  world  to  me. 

The  kingdom  cannot  shew  better  bodies  of  men, 
better  inclinations  for  the  service,  more  generosity, 
more  good  understanding,  nor  more  politeness,  than  is 
to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  Wrekin. 

Some  little  turns  of  humour  that  I  met  with  almost 
within  the  shade  of  that  famous  hill,  gave  rise  to 
a  2 
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this  comedy;  and  people  were  apprehensive,  that  by 
the  example  of  some  others,  I  would  make  the  town 
merry  at  the  expence  of  the  country  gentlemen:  but 
they  forgot  that  I  was  to  write  a  comedy,  not  a  libel ; 
and  that  whilst  I  held  to  nature,  no  person  of  any  cha- 
racter in  your  country  could  suffer  by  being  exposed. 
I  have  drawn  the  Justice  and  the-Clown  in  their  purls 
naluralilus ;  the  one  an  apprehensive,  sturdy,  brave 
blockhead  ;  and  the  other,  a  worthy,  honest,  generous 
gentleman,  hearty  in  his  country's  cause,  and  of  as 
good  an  understanding  as  1  could  give  him,  which  I 
must  confess  is  far  short  of  his  own. 

\  humbly  beg  leave  to  interline  a  word  or  two  of  the 
nd ventures  of  The  Recruiting  Officer  upon  the  stage. 
Mr.  Rich,  who  commands  the  company  for  which 
those  recruits  were  raised,  has  desired  me  to  acquit 
him  before  the  world  of  a  charge,  which  he  thinks 
lies  heavy  upon  him,  for  acting  this  play  on  Mr. 
Durfey's  third  night. 

Be  it  known  unto  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  it 
was  my  act  and  cjeed,  or  rather  Mr.  Durfey's,  for  he 
•would  play  his  third  night  against  the  first  of  mine. 
He  brought  down  a  huge  flight  of  frightful  birds  upon 
me,  when  (Heaven  knows)  I  had  not  a  feather'd  fowl 
in  my  play  except  one  single  Kite;  but  I  presently 
made  Plume  a  bird  because  of  his  name,  and  Brazen 
another  because  of  the  feather  in  his  hat ;  and  with 
these  three  I  engag'd  his  whole  empire,  which  I  think 
was  as  great  a  wonder  as  any  in  the  sun. 

But  to  answer  his  complaints  more  gravely  ;  the 
season  was  far  advanced,  the  officers  that  made  the 
greatest  figures  in  my  play  were  all  commanded  to 
their  posts  abroad,  and  waited  only  for  a  wind,  which 
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might  possibly  turn  in  less  than  a  day ;  and  I  know 
none  of  Mr.  Durfey's  birds  that  had  posts  abroad  but 
his  Woodcocks,  and  their  season  is  over;  so  that  he 
might  put  off  a  day  with  less  prejudice  than  The 
Hecruiting  Officer  could,  who  has  this  farther  to  say 
for  himself,  that  he  was  posted  before  the  other  spake, 
and  could  not  with  credit  recede  from  his  station. 

These  and  some  other  rubs  this  comedy  met  with 
before  it  appeared  :  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  had 
powerful  helps  to  set  it  forward ;  the  Duke  of  Ormoml 
encourag'd  the  author,  and  the  Earl  of  Orrery  ap- 
proved the  play.  My  recruits  were  reviewed  by  my 
general  and  my  colonel,  and  could  not  fail  to  pass 
muster ;  and  still  to  add  to  my  success,  they  were 
raised  among  my  Friends  round  the  Wrekin. 

This  health  has  the  advantage  over  our  other  cele- 
brated toasts,  never  to  grow  worse  for  the  wearing:  it 
is  a  lasting  beauty,  old  without  age,  and  common 
without  scandal.  That  you  may  live  long  to  set  it 
cheerfully  round,  and  to  enjoy  the  abundant  plea- 
sures of  your  fair  and  plentiful  country,  is  the  hearty 
with  of. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
vour  most  obliged, 

and  most  obedient  servant, 

G.  FARQUHAR. 


CRITIQUE 

O  N 

TBE  RECRUITING   OFFICER. 

FARQUHAR,  though  he  had  the  power,  had 
probably  little  inclination  to  rise  superior  to  the  pre- 
vailing taste  of  his  time;  and  his  works  are  tainted 
with  profaneness  and  impurities  which  convey  as  base 
an  idea  of  the  audience  that  could  tolerate,  as  of  the 
author  that  could  produce  them.  This  is  his  mo«t 
prominent  aod  flagrant  error,  or  rather  crime  ;  for  it 
is  a  conscious  fault,  compared  to  which  all  others  are 
venial. 

Another  leading  feature  in  the  comedies  of  Farqu- 
har  is  his  disregard  of  nature  and  consistency  in  the 
dialogue.  His  characters  are  only  distinguished  by 
situation  and  action;  while  these  were  observed  with 
any  degree  of  propriety,  he  thought  himself  authorized 
to  dispose  of  their  tongues  as  suited  his  own  purpose 
or  caprice.  The  stream  of  wit  issues  from  various 
channels,  but  imbibes  not  the  qualities  of  the  soil 
through  which  it  passes,  and  is  evidently  derived  from 
one  and  the  same  source.  Of  characteristic  modifica- 
tions he  either  disdained  the  controul,  or  questioned 
the  necessity.  Hence  his  numerous  solecisms :  sailors 
and  divines,  nobles  and  mendicants,  maids  and  cour- 
tezans, are  all  equally  witty,  and  equally  licentious  ; 
they  seem  brought  upon  the  stage  for  the  ?ake  of  re- 
pnriee;  and  that  every  thing  may  be  smart,  nothing 
is  natural.  Wit  is  his  prime  object;  and  this  is 
equally  elicited  from  the  most  opposite  materials,  by 
the  most  unjustifiable  means,  bo  far  from  represent- 
inga  portion  of  real  life  transplanted  to  the  stage,  his 
performers  rather  resemble  the  revellers  at  a  masque- 
rade, more  anxious  to  exhibit  their  own  colloquial 
vivacity,  than  support  with  fidelity  the  characters  they 
have  assumed.  Like  them,  too,  the  impression  they 
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produce  is  evanescent ;  they  surprise  rather  than  please 
us ;  we  admire  their  gaiety,  but  do  riot  regret  their 
departure. — A  genius  like  Farquhar's,  however,  did 
not  make  sacrifices  without  attaining  its  object;  his 
writings  display,  in  beautiful  exuberance,  the  fairest 
flowers  of  imagination,  while  his  unexpected  sallies, 
pointed  repartees,  and  sparkling  vivacity,  though 
sometimes  misplaced,  are  always  pleasing.  The  pre- 
eminence of  talent  overpowers  objections;  and  till 
the  reader,  by  finishing  the  perusal  of  his  comedy, 
ceases  to  admire,  he  cannot  begin  to  condemn. 

An  indispensible  personage  in  occupying  and  em- 
bellishing the  scenes  of  this  writer  is  the  rake,  or 
man  of  fashion  and  pleasure,  who  is  to  be  found 
under  various  modifications,  in  almost  every  comedy 
of  that  period.  He  is  the  main-spring  of  the  ma- 
chine, giving  laws  and  motion  to  the  whole.  His 
intrigues  and  his  frolics,  his  friendships,  duels,  and 
dissipations  dance  alternately  before  us,  till  his  ex- 
ploits are  closed,  and  the  piece  terminated  by  a  mar- 
riage. Something  like  this  was  doubtless  to  have 
been  found  in  nature  ;  but  much  must  have  been  ex- 
aggerated. If  not,  the  fine  gentleman  of  that  aera  was 
a  fantastic  and  contradictory  being,  of  whom  we  have 
no  parallel ;  and  mankind  has  not  less  reason  to  re- 
joice in  his  extinction  than  in  that  of  the  destructive 
Mammoth.  A  sensualist  upon  principle,  ardent  to 
gratify  his  passions  in  intemperate  debaucheries,  yet 
gifted  with  an  intellectual  eminence,  which  must 
have  rendered  his  actions  contemptible  to  himself.  To 
his  pampered  and  capricious  taste  the  common  course 
of  life  having  lost  its  stimulative  power,  he  endea- 
voured to  rouse  himself  from  satiety  by  a  succession 
of  dangerous  and  dissipated  adventures.  Pursuit  was 
to  him  enjoyment ;  nor  could  he  become  interested 
in  any  intrigue,  unless  accompanied  by  some  roman- 
tic singularity.  Pleasure  was  his  object;  unbounded 
licentiousness  the  fancied  means  of  its  attainment. 
Of  domestic  joy?  he  was  evidently  ignorant,  for  he 
invariably  speaks  of  them  with  contempt:  his  home 
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was  a  tavern  :  his  usual  haunts  Coven t- Garden  and 
the  Parks.  Courage  and  generosity  were  his  chief, 
if  not  his  only  virtues.  He  had  little  religion,  and  no 
morality.  Gallantry  and  the  sacred  duties  are  perhaps 
not  verv  compatible ;  and  should  he  be  rebuked  for 
his  neglect  of  the  latter,  he  might  plead  the  excuse  of 
Anacreon,  who,  being  asked  why  he  addressed  all  his 
hymns  to  women,  and  none  to  the  deities,  replied, 
"  Because  women  are  my  deities." 

The  comedy  under  consideration  vividly  exhibits 
the  faults  and  beauties  of  its  author.  It  has  wit  and 
profaneness,  lively  incident  and  gross  obscenity  in 
abundance.  The'conduct  of  the  fable  does  not  tend 
to  the  gradual  production  of  some  important  event  by 
unexpected  means,  or  involve  what  is  usually  under- 
stood by  a  dramatic  plot,  so  much  as  it  discloses  a 
variety  of  insulated  scenes  rendered  as  striking  and 
amusing  as  possible,  though  but  slightly  connected 
with  preceding  or  subsequent  circumstances.  Unity 
of  action  may  be  dispensed  with,  but  some  prepon- 
derating object  should  be  always  visible.  We  look 
in  vain  for  any  simplicity  of  design  ;  we  have  a  con- 
fused recollection  of  soldiers,  conjurers,  forged  letters, 
and  masked  marriages;  but  the  purport  of  all  this  bustle 
\ve  cannot  easily  discover  :  the  smoke  and  confusion 
prevent  our  seeing  how  the  battle  has  terminated. 
Plots  of  this  complexion  received  a  mortal  blow  from 
the  marriage-act,  and  the  discontinuance  of  masks. 

Costume,  as  is  usual  in  the  paintings  of  Farquhur, 
is  but  little  attended  to.  Appletree  and  Pearma'm  pre- 
serve their  rusticity  tolerably  well  ^  but  Bullock  changes 
his  character  with  his  coat.  Kite  has  too  much  wit, 
and  too  much  sense,  to  have  continued  a  recruiting 
serjeant  :  the  ladies  generally  talk  like  men,  and  like 
very  bad  men  too.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
discover  an  amiable  personage  in  the  comedy.  Me- 
linda  is  an  unprincipled  jade,  who  is  first  only  with- 
held from  becoming  a  mistress  to  Worthy,  because 
the  acquisition  of  fortune  enables  her  to  buy  him  as 
a  husband,  and  is  afterwards  guilty  of  a  scandalous 
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treachery  to  gratify  her  revenge  upon  her  cousin.  If 
Sylvia  have  more  honesty,  she  has  less  shame.  Her 
language  does  not  deserve  a  gentler  epithet  than  that 
of  wanton  and  audacious  obscenity  ;  its  wit  renders 
its  impurity  less  excusable ;  as  her  darts  are  pointed, 
they  need  not  have  been  poisoned.  Worthy  must 
have  formerly  borne  a  different  signification  from  the 
presentimport  of  that  word,  if  the  author  intended  any 
analogy  between  the  name  and  the  character,  Foiled 
in  his  attempt  to  debauch  an  unsuspecting  girl  with- 
out money,  he  consents  to  marry  her  when  she  has 
become  a  vicious  coquette  with  twenty  thousand 
pounds  :  yet,  in  the  very  moment  of  atonement  and 
reconciliation,  he  is  base  enough  to  regret  the  failure 
of  his  cowardly  attempts.  Nor  can  Plume  be  ac- 
quitted of  equal  laxity  of  principle  :  not  content  with 
endeavouring  to  seduce  the  daughter  of  his  friend  and 
benefactor,  he  counsels  Worthy  to  a  similar  enter- 
prise upon  her  cousin  ;  though  in  a  conference  with 
the  father  of  Sylvia,  he  hypocritically  alludes  to  the 
favours  he  had  received  from  him  as  a  pledge  of  his 
honourable  intentions  towards  his  daughter.  He  ex- 
hibits, however,  an  air  of  ease,  gallantry,  and  non- 
chalance, that  confer  upon  him  the  appearance  of  a 
gentleman  j  and  if,  as  tradition  asserts,  the  author 
intended  this  character  as  a  portrait  of  himself,  we 
cannot  be  much  surprised  at  its  licentiousness.  He 
is  happilv  contrasted  by  Brazen,  whom  I  am  inclined 
to  consider  the  best  of  the  gang  :  he  is  equally  coura- 
geous, and  less  unprincipled,  for  which  the  author  is 
careful  to  account,  by  drawing  him  as  the  greatest 
fool  of  the  set.  Let  the  reader  review  the  characters 
here  disclosed,  and  he  need  not  be  a  very  sturdy  mo- 
ralist to  pronounce  them  a  band  of  rogues  and  wan- 
tons endeavouring  to  juggle  and  outwit  one  another. 
The  sentiments  are  worthy  of  so  select  an  assemblage ; 
they  are  execrable.  Sometimes  a  gratuitous  turpitude 
discloses  itself  where  we  least  expected  it.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  misconduct  had  weakened  or 
destroyed  the  natural  affection  which  Balance  should 
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have  cherished  for  his  only  son,  yet  he  learns  his 
sudden  death  with  little  or  no  concern,  and  seems  to 
claim  some  merit  for  refusing  an  immediate  invita- 
tion to  a  tavern-dinner.  "  I  must  allow  a  day  or 
'*  two,"  says  he,  "  to  the  death  of  my  sou.  The 
te  decorum  of  mourning  is  what  we  owe  the  world, 
*'  because  they  pay  it  to  us;  afterwards  I'm  yours 
"  over  a  bottle,  or  how  you  will."  Sylvia's  sportive 
logic  upon  this  amusing  event  is  equally  notable  j  if 
any  reader  can  admire  her  head,  how  must  he  despise 
her  heart ! 

Such  unqualified  censure  is  irksome  to  myself,  as 
perhaps  it  is  to  the  reader,  but  a  grave  duty  is  not  to 
be  neglected  for  the  accommodation  of  either.  I 
willingly  quit  this  ungrateful  strain,  and  call  his  at- 
tention to  the  excellence  of  the  first  scene,  where  the 
loud  tones  of  the  drum  and  fife  are  admirably  calcula- 
ted to  awaken  attention  and  secure  silence  among  the. 
audience.  Perhaps  the  whole  range  of  the  English 
drama,  not  excepting  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  can- 
not boast  a  scene  of  more  irresistible  humour  than  the 
enlistment  of  Appletree  and  Pearmain.  It  Is  true  to 
nature;  in  fact  the  author  may  be  supposed  to  have 
had  the  life  before  him,  as  he  was  himself  a  Recruit- 
ing Officer.  Kite  in  his  conjurer's  habit  is  not  less 
Diverting;  his  mysterious  mummery  is  well  conducted, 
and  happily  fitted  for  stage  effect.  Indeed  the  whole 
comedy  abounds  in  that  merit  which  forms  the  sole 
recommendation  of  some  more  recent  productions, 
——it  acts  well  to  the  eye.  If  this  quality,  su^vortcd 
by  its  general  vivacity  and  inimitable  wit,  coulu  ttone 
for  its  defects,  where  should  we  find  a  parallel  to  the 
Recruiting  Officer. 

H 


PROLOGUE. 

IN  ancient  times,  when  Helen's  fatal  charms 
Housed  the  contending  universe  to  arms,, 
The  Grecian  council  happily  deputes 

The  sly  Ulysses  forth to  raise  recruits : 

The  artful  captain  found  without  delay 
Where  great  Achilles  a  deserter  lay  ; 
Him  Fate  had  warned  to  shun  the  Trojan  How, 
Him  Greece  required— —against  the  Trojanfoes. 
All  their  recruiting  arts  were  needful  here 
To  raise  this  great,  this  tim'rous  volunteer. 
Ulysses  well  could  talk— — he  stirs,  he  warms, 

The  warlike  youth He  listens  to  the  charms 

Of  plunder  s,Jine  lac'd  coats,  and  glitt'ring  arms : 
Ulysses  caught  the  young  aspiring  loy 
And  listed  him  ivho  wrought  the  fate  of  Troy. 
Thus  ly  Recruiting  was  lold  Hector  slain, 
Recruiting  thus  fair  Helen  did  regain. 
If  for  one  Tie/en  such  prodigious  things 
Were  acted  that  they  even  listed  kings, 
If  for  one  Hi  ten's  artful  vicious  charms 
Half  trie  transported  world  was  found  in  arms, 
What  for  so  many  Helens  may  we  dare, 
Whose,  minds  as  well  as  faces  are  so  fair 
Jfly  one  Helen's  eyes  old  Greece  could  find 
its  Homer  fired  to  write,  e'en  Homer  Hind, 
Then  Britons  sure  beyond  compare  may  icrits, 
That  view  so  many  Helens  every  night. 
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Kite.  Oh !  a  mighty  large  bed!  bigger  by  half  than 
the  great  bed  at  \V  are — ten  thousand  people  may  lie 
in  it  together  and  never  feel  one  another. 

Cost.  My  wife  and  I  would  do  well  to  lie  in't,  for 

we  don't  care  for  feeling  one  another But  do  folk 

sleep  sound  in  this  same  bed  of  honour? 

Kite.  Sound!  ay,  so  sound  that  they  never  wake. 

Cost.  Wauns !  1  wish  again  that  my  wife  lay  there. 

Kite.  Say  you  so!  then  I  find,  brother 

Cost.  Brother!  hold  there  friend ;  Jam  no  kindred 
to  you  that  I  know  of  yet. — Look  ye,  Serjeant,  no 
coaxing,  no  wheedling,  d'ye  see — ifl  have  a  mind  to 
list,  why  so — if  not,  why  tis  not  so— therefore  take 
your  cap  and  your  brothership  back  again,  for  I  am 
not  disposed  at  this  present  writing. — No  coaxing,  no 
brothering  me,  faith ! 

Kite.  Icoax!  I  wheedle!  I'm  above  it,  sir:  I  have 

s^rv'd  twenty  campaigns but,  sir,  you  talk  well, 

and  I  must  own  that  you  are  a  man,  every  inch  of  you ; 
a  pretty,  young,  sprightly  fellow! — I  love  a  fellow 
with  a  spirit;  but  1  scorn  to  coax 5  'tis  base;  tho'  I 
must  say  that  never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  a  man  bet- 
ter built.  How  firm  and  strong  he  treads !  he  steps 
like  a  castle !  but  I  scorn  to  wheedle  any  man — Come 
honest  lad!  will  }TOU  take  share  of  a  pot? 

Cost.  Nay,  for' that  matter,  I'll  spend  my  penny 
with  the  best  he  that  wears  a  head,  that  is,  begging 
your  pardon,  sir,  and  in  a  fair  way. 

Kite.  Give  me  your  hand,  then ;  and  now  gentle- 
men, I  have  no  more  to  say  but  this — here's  a  purse 
of  gold,  and  there  is  a  tub  of  humming  ale  at  my 
quarters — 'tis  the  king's  money  and  the  king's  drink 
• — he's  a  generous  king,  and  loves  his  subjects — 1  hope, 
gentlemen,  you  won't  refuse  the  king's  health. 

All  Mob.  "No,  no,  no. 

Kite.  Huzza  then !  huzza  for  the  king  and  the  ho- 
nour of  Shropshire. 

AllMol.  Huzza! 

Kite.   Beat  drum. 
\JEjceunt  shouting,  drum  leafing  a  Grenadier's  march, 
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Enter  PLUME  in  a  riding  habif. 

Plume..  By  the  grenadier's  march  that  should  be  my 
drntii,  and  by  that  shout  it  should  heat  with  success. 
—Let  me  see-^-four  o'clock — [Looking  on  his  watch.'] 
At  ten  yesterday  morning  1  left  London — an  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  in  thirty  hours  is  pretty  smart  riding, 
but  nothing  to  the  fatigue  of  recruiting. 
Enter  KITE. 

Kite.  Welcome  to  Shrewsbury,  noble  captain  !  from 
the  hanks  of  the  Danube  to  the  Severn  side,  noble 
captain!  you're  welcome. 

Plume.  A  very  elegant  reception,  indeed,  Mr.  Kite. 
I  find  you  are  fairly  entered  into  your  recruiting  strain 
— Pray  what  success? 

Kite.  I've  been  here  a  week,  and  I've  recruited  five. 

Plume.  Five!  pray  what  are  they? 

Kite.  1  have  listed  the  strong  man  of  Kent,  the 
king  of  the  gipsies,  a  Scotch  pedlar,  a  scoundrel  at- 
torney, and  a  Welch  parson. 

Plume.  An  attorney !  wert  thou  mad  ?  list  a  lawyet ! 
discharge  him,  discharge  him,  this  minute. 

Kite.  Why,  sir? 

Plume.  Because  I  will  have  nobody  in  my  company 
that  can  write;  a  fellow  that  can  write  can  draw  peti- 
tions— I  say  this  minute  discharge  him. 

Kite.  And  what  shall  I  do  with  the  parson? 

Plume.  Can  he  write? 

Kite.  Hum!  he  plays  rarely  upon  the  fiddle. 

Plume.  Keep  him,  by  all  means — .But  how  stands 
the  country  atfected?  were  the  people  pleas'd  with  the 
news  of  my  coming  to  town? 

Kite.  Sir,  the  mob  are  so  pleased  with  vour  honour, 
and  the  justices  and  better  sort  of  people  are  so  de- 
lighted with  me,  that  we  shall  soon  do  your  business 
— But,  sir,  you  have  got  a  recruit  liere,  that  you  little 
think  of. 

Plume.  Who? 

Kite.  One  that  you  beat  up  for  the  last  time  you 
were  in  the  country..  You  remember  your  old  friend 
Molly  at  the  Castle. 

B  2 
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Plume.  She's  not  with  child,  1  hope. 

Kite.  She  was  brought  to-hed  yesterday- 

Plume.  Kite,  you  must  father  the  child. 

Kite.  And  so  her  friends  will  oblige  me  to  marry 
the  mother. 

Plume.  If  they  should,  we'll  take  her  with  us  ; 
she  can  wash,  you  know,  and  make  a  bed  upon  oc- 
casion. 

Kite.  Ay,  or  unmake  it  upon  occasion.  But  your 
honour  knows  that  I  am  married  already. 

Plume.  To  how  many? 

Kite.  I  can't  tell  readily — I  have  set  them  down 
here  upon  the  back  of  the  muster-roll.  [Draws  it 
out.~\  Let  me  see — Imprimis,  Mrs.  Shely  Sniker- 
eyes ;  she  sells  potatoes  upon  Ormond  key  in  Dub- 
lin— Peggy  Guzzle,  the  brandy  woman  at  the  Horse- 
Guards  at  Whitehall — Dolly' Waggon,  the  carrier's 
daughter  at  Hull — Mademoiselle  van  Bottomflat  at 
the  Buss — then  Jenny  Oakum,  the  ship  carpenter's 
widow  at  Portsmouth  ;  but  I  don't  reckon  upon  her, 
for  she  was  married  at  the  same  time  to  two  lieute- 
nants of  marines  and  a  man  of  war's  boatswain. 

Plume.  A  full  company — you  have  named  6ve — 
come,  make  them  half-a-dozen — Kite,  is  the  child  a 
boy  or  a  girl  ? 

Kile.  A  chopping  boy. 

Plume.  Then  set  the  mother  down  in  your  list,  and 
the  boy  in  mine;  enter  him  a  grenadier  by  the  name 
of  Francis  Kite,  absent  upon  furlow — I'll  allow  you 
a  man's  pay  for  his  subsistence;  and  now,  go  comfort 
the  wench"  in  the  straw. 

Kite.  I  shall,  sir. 

Plume.  But  hold,  have  you  made  any  use  of  your 
German  doctor's  habit  since  you  arrived? 

Kite.  Yes,  yes,  sir  ;  and  my  fame's  all  about  the 
country  for  the  most,  faithful  fortune-teller  that  ever 
told  a  lie — I  was  obliged  to  let  my  landlord  into  the 
secret  for  the  convenience  of  keeping  it  so;  but  he  is 
an  honest  fellow  and  will  be  faithful  to  any  roguery 
that  is  trusted  to  him,  This  device,  sir,  will  get  you 
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men  and  me  money,  which  I  think  is  all  we  want  at 
present — But  yonder  conies  your  friend,  Mr.  Worthy. 
— Has  your  honour  any  farther  commands? 

Plume.  None  at  present.  [Exit  Kite.]  Tis  indeed 
the  picture  of  Worthy,  but  the  life's  departed. 

Enter  WORTHY. 

What,  arms  across,  Worthy!  methink  you  should 
hold  them  open  when  a  friend's  so  near — The  man 
has  got  the  vapours  in  his  ears,  I  believe.  I  must  ex- 
pel this  melancholy  spirit. 

Spleen,  thou  worst  offmds  lelow, 
Fly,  I  conjure  thee,  by  this  magic  blow, 

[Slaps  Worthy  on  the  shoulder. 
H'or.  Plume!    my  dear  captain!    welcome.    Safe 
and  sound  returned ! 

Plume.  1  'scaped  safe  from  Germany,  and  sound,  I 
hope  from  London :  you  see  I  have  lost  neither  leg, 
arm,  nor  nose.  Then  for  my  inside,  'tis  neither 
troubled  with  sympathies  nor  antipathies;  and  I  have 
an  excellent  stomach  for  roast  beef. 

/for.  Thou  art  a  happy  fellow,  once  I  was  so. 
Plume.  What  ails  thee  man?  no  inundations  nor 
earthquakes    in  Wales  I  hope?  Has  your  father  rose 
from  the  dead  and  re-assumed  his  estate  ? 
/for.  No. 

Plume.  Then  you  are  married,  surely? 
War.  No. 

Plume.  Then  you  are  mad,  or  turning  quaker? 
Wor.  Come,  1  must  out  with  it— -Your  once  gay 
roving  friend  is  dwindled  into  an  obsequious,  thought- 
ful, romantic,  constant  coxcomb, 

Plume.  And,  pray,  what  is  all  this  for? 
ff^or.  For  a  woman. 

Plume.  Shake  hands,  brother.    If  thou  go  to  that, 
Behold  me  as  obsequious,  as  thoughtful,  and  as  con- 
stant a  coxcomb  as  your  worship. 
H or.  For  whom? 

Plume.  For  a  regiment — but  for  a  woman !  'Sdeath, 
I  have  been  constant  to  fifteen  at  a  time,  but  never 
melancholy  for  one:  and  can  the  love  of  one  bring 
B  3 
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vou  into  this  condition  ?  Pray  who  is  this  wonderful 
Helen  ? 

War.  A  Helen  indeed  !  not  to  be  won  under  ten 
years  siege ;  as  great  a  beauty  and  as  great  a  jilt. 

Plume,  A  jilt!  pho!  is  she  as  great  a  whore? 

Wor.  No,  no. 

Plume.  'Tis  ten  thousand  pities!  But  who  is  she? 
do  I  know  her? 

Wor.  Very  well. 

Plume.  That's  impossible — I  know  no  woman  that 
will  hold  out  a  ten  years'  siege. 

Wor.  What  think  you  of  Melinda? 

Plume.  Melinda!  why  she  began  to  capitulate  this 
time  twelvemonth,  and  offered  to  surrender  upon  ho- 
nourable terms;  and  I  advis'd  you  to  propose  a  set- 
tlement of  five  hundred  pounds  a-vear  to  her,  before  I 
went  last  abroad. 

Wor.  I  did,  and  she  hearken'd  to  it,  desiring  only 
one  week  to  consider — when  beyond  her  hopes  the 
town  was  relieved,  and  I  forced  to  turn  my  siege  into 
a  blockade. 

Plume.  Explain,  explain. 

Wor.  My  lady  Richly,  her  aunt  in  Flintshire,  dies, 
and  leaves  her,  at  this  critical  time,  twenty  thousand 
pounds. 

Plume.  Oh,  the  devil!  what  a  delicate  woman  was 
there  spoil'd!  But  by  the  rules  of  war,  now — Wor- 
thy, blockade  was  foolish — .After  such  a  convoy  of 
provisions  was  enter'd  the  place,  you  could  have  no 
thought  of  reducing  it  by  famine  ;  you  should  have 
redoubled  your  attacks,  taken  the  town  by  storm,  or 
have  died  upon  the  breach. 

Wor.  I  did  make  one  general  assault,  but  was  so 
vigorously  repulsed,  that  despairing  of  ever  gaining  her 
for  a  mistress,  1  have  altered  my  conduct,  given  my 
addresses  the  obsequious  and  distant  turn,  and  court 
her  now  for  a  wife. 

Plume.  So,  as  you  grew  obsequious,  she  grew 
haughty  ;  and  because  you  approached  her  like  a  god- 
dess, she  used  you  like  a  dog. 
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Wor.  Exactly. 

Plume.  Tis  the  way  of  'em  all — Come,  Worthy, 
your  obsequious  and  distant  airs  will  never  bring  you 
together;  you  must  not  think  to  surmount  her  pride 
by  your  humility.  Wou'd  you  bring  her  to  better 
thoughts  of  you,  she  must  be  reduc'd  to  a  meaner 
opinion  of  herself.  Let  me  see,  the  very  first  thing 
that  I  would  do  should  be  to  lie  with  her  chamber- 
maid, and  hire  three  or  four  wenches  iu  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  report  thai  t  had  got  them  with  child 

• Suppose  we  lampoon'd  all  the  pretty  women  in 

town  and  left  her  out;  or,  what  if  we  made  a  ball, 
and  forgot  to  invite  her,  with  one  or  two  of  tfie  ug- 
liest. 

Wor.  These  would  be  mortifications,  I  must  con- 
fess; but  we  live  in  such  a  precise,  dull  place  that  we 
can  have  no  balls,  no  lampoons,  no — - 

Plume.  What!  nobastarda!  and  so  many  Recruit- 
ing Officers  in  town  !  I  thought  'twas  a  maxim  among 
them  to  leave  as  many  recruits  in  the  country  as  they 
carry'd  out. 

Wor.  Nobody  doubts  your  good-will,  noble  cap- 
tain, in  serving  your  country  with  your  best  blood, 
witness  our  friend  Molly  at  the  Castle  ;  there  have 
been  tears  in  town  about  that  business,  captain. 

Plume.   1  hope  Sylvia  has  not  heard  of  it. 

Wor.  Oh,  sir,  have  you  thought  of  her?  I  began 
to  fancy  you  had  forgot  poor  Sylvia. 

Plume.  Your  affairs  had  quite  put  mine  out  of  my 
head.  'Tis  true,  Sylvia  and  1  had  once  agreed  to  go 
to  bed  together,  could  we  have  adjusted  preliminaries; 
but  she  would  have  the  wedding  before  consumma- 
tion, and  I  was  for  consummation  before  the  wedding: 
we  could  not  agree.  She  was  a  pert  obstinate  fool, 
and  would  lose  her  maidenhead  her  own  way,  so  she 
might  keep  it  for  Plume. 

Wor.  But  do  you  intend  to  marry  upon  no  other 
conditions? 

Plume.  Your  pardon,  sir,  I'll  marry  upon  no  con- 
dition at  all — If  I  should,  I  am  rcsolv'd  never  to  bind 
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myself  down  to  a  woman  for  my  whole  life,  till  I 
know  whether  I  shall  like  her  company  for  half  an 
hour.  Suppose  I  married  a  woman  that  wanted  a  leg 
— ^such  a  thing  might  be,  unless  I  examined  the  goods 
before-hand— —If  people  would  but  try  one  another's 
constitutions  before  they  engag'd,  it  would  prevent 
all  these  elopements,  divorces,  and  the  devil  knows 
what. 

/For.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  the  town  did  not  stick 
to  say  that— 

Plume.  I  hate  country  towns  for  that  reason — If 
your  town  has  a  dishonourable  thought  of  Sylvia,  it 
deserves  to  be  burnt  to  the  ground — I  love  Sylvia,  1 
admire  her  frank  generous  disposition — there's  some- 
thing in  that  girl  more  than  woman — "  her  sex  is  but 
M  a  foil  to  her — the  ingratitude,  dissimulation,  envy, 
"  pride,  avarice,  and  vanity,  of  her  sister  females, 
"  do  but  set  off  their  contraries  in  her" — In  short, 
were  I  once  a  general,  1  wou'd  marry  her. 

Wor.  Faith,  you  have  reason — for  were  you  but  a 
corporal  she  would  marry  you — But  my  Melinda  co- 
quets it  with  every  fellow  she  sees — I'll  lay  fifty  pounds 
sne  makes  love  to  you, 

Plume.  I'll  lay  you  a  hundred,  that  I  return  it  if 
she  does. — Look'e,  Worthy,  I'll  win  her  and  give  her 
to  you  afterwards. 

WOT.  If  you  \yin  her  you  shall  wear  her,  faith;  I 
would  not  value  the  conquest  without  the  credit  of 
the  victory. 

JLnter  KITE. 

Kite.  Captain,  captain!  a  word  in  your  ear. 

Plume.  You  may  speak  out,  here  are  none  but 
friends. 

Kite.  You  know,  sir,  that  you  sent  me  to  comfort 
the  good  woman  in  the  straw,  Mrs.  Molly — my  wife. 
Mr.  Worthy. 

II or.  O  ho!  very  well.  I  wish  you  joy,  Mr. 
Kite. 

Kite.  Your  worship  very  well  may — for  I  have  got 
fcctha  wift  and  a  child  in  half  an  hour — But  as  I  was 
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saying — you    sent  me   to   comfort   Mrs.  Molly — ruy 
wife,  I  mean — but  what  d'ye  think,  sir?  she   was 
better  comforted  before  I  came. 
Plume.   As  how? 

Kite.  Why,  sir,  a  footman  in  a  blue  livery  had 
brought  her  ten  guineas  to  buy  her  baby-clothes. 

Plume.  Who,  in  the  name  of  wonder  could  send 
them  ? 

Kite.  Nay,  sir,  I  must  whisper  that — Mrs.  Sylvia. 
Plume.  Sylvia!  generous  creature! 
Wor.  Sylvia!  impossible! 

Kite .  Here  are  the  guineas,  sir — I  took  the  gold  as 
part  of  my  wife's  portion.  Nay,  farther,  sir,  she  sent 
word  the  child  should  be  taken  all  imaginable  care  of, 
and  that  she  intended  to  stand  godmother.  The 
same  footman,  as  1  was  coming  to  you  with  this  news, 
call'd  after  me,  and  told  me,  that  his  lady  would 
speak  with  me — I  went ;  upon  hearing  that  you  were 
come  to  town,  she  gave  me  half-a-guinea  for  the 
news,  and  ordered  me  to  tell  you  that  Justice  Ba- 
lance, her  father,  who  is  just  come  out  of  the  coun- 
try, would  be  glad  to  see  you. 

Plume.  There's  a  girl  for  you,  Worthy — Is  there 
any  thing  of  woman  in  this?  no,  'tis  noble,  generous, 
manly,  friendship.  Shew  me  another  woman  that 
would  lose  an  inch  of  her  prerogative  that  way,  with- 
out tears,  fits,  and  reproaches.  The  common  jea- 
lousy of  her  sex,  which  is  nothing  but  their  avarice  of 
pleasure,  she  despises,  and  can  part  with  the  lover 
though  she  dies  for  the  man — Come,  Worthy—- 
where's  the  best  wine?  for  there  I'll  quarter. 

Wor.  Horton  has  a  fresh  pipe  of  choice  Barcelona, 
whieh  1  would  not  let  him  pierce  before,  because  I 
reserv'd  the  maidenhead  of  it  for  your  welcome  to 
town. 

Plume.  Let's  away,  then — Mr.  Kite,  go  to  the 
lady  with  my  humble  service,  and  tell  her,  I  shall  only 
refresh  a  little  and  wait  upon  her. 

Wor.  Hold,  Kite — have  you  seen  the  other  recruit- 
ing captain  ? 
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Kite,  No,  sir;  I'd  have  you  to  know  I  don't  keep 
such  company. 

Plume.  Another!  who  is  he? 

ff'or.  My  rival,  in  the  first  place,  and  the  most 
unaccountable  fellow — but  I'll  tell  you  more  as  we  go. 

\Excunc. 
SCENE  II. 

An  Apartment.   MELINDA  flwrf SYLVIA  meeting. 

Mel.  Welcome  to  town,  cousin  Sylvia.  \jSa lute.~\  I 
envy'd  you  your  retreat  in  the  country;  for  Shrews- 
bury, methinks,  and  all  your  heads  of  shircrs,  are  the 
most  irregular  places  for  living :  here  we  hate  smoke, 
scandal,  affectation,  and  pretension :  in  short,  every 
thing,  to  give  the  spleen — and  nothing  to  divert  it — 
then  the  air  is  intolerable. 

Syl.  Oh,  madam !  I  have  heard  the  town  com- 
mended for  its  air. 

Mel.  But  you  don't  consider,  Sylvia,  how  long  I 
have  lived  in  it;  for  1  can  assure  you  that  to  a  lady 
the  least  nice  in  her  constitution — no  air  carj  be  goocl 
above  half  a  year.  Change  of  air  I  take  to  be  the 
most  agreeable  of  any  variety  in  life. 

Syl.  As  you  say,  cousin  Melinda,  there  are  several 
sorts  of  airs. 

Mel.  Psha!  I  talk  only  of  the  air  we  bpeathe,  or 
more  properly  of  that  we  taste — Have  not  you,  Syl- 
via, found  a  vast  difference  in  the  taste  of  airs? 

SijL  Pray,  cousin,  are  not  vapours  a  sort  of  air? 
Taste  air!  you  might  as  well  tell  me  I  may  teed  upon 
air!  but  prithee,  my  dear  Melinda!  don't  put  on  such 
an  air  to  me.  Your  education  and  mine  wert  just  the 
same,  and  I  remember  the  time  when  we  never  trou- 
bled our  heads  about  air,  but  when  the  sharp  air 
from  the  Welch  mountains  made  our  fingers  ach  in  a 
cold  morning  at  the  boarding-school. 

McL  Our  education,  cousin,  was  the  same,  fcut 
our  temperaments  had  nothing  alike ;  you  have  the 
constitution  of  an  horse. 

Syl.  So  far  as  to  be  troubled  neither  xvith  spleen, 
ehoiic,  nor  vapours.  I  need  no  salts  for  my  stomach, 
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no  hartshorn  for  my  head,  nor  wash  for  my  complex- 
ion; 1  can  gallop  all  the  morning  after  the  hunting- 
horn,  and  all  the  evening  after  a  fiddle.  In  short,  I 
can  do  every  thing  with  my  father,  but  drink  and 
shoot  flying,  and  I  am  sure  I  can  do  every  thing  my 
mother  could,  were  I  put  to  the  trial. 

Mel.  You  are  in  a  fair  way  of  being  put  to't,  for  I 
am  told  your  captain  is  come  to  town. 

Syl.  Ay,  Melinda,  he  is  come,  and  I'll  take  care 
he  shan't  go  without  a  companion. 

Mel.  You  are  certainly  mad,  cousin. 

&yl.  •   -  •  •"  And  there's  a  pleasure  in  Icing  mad 
"   Which  none  bid  madmen  knoio." 

Mel.  Thou  poor  romantic  Quixote  ! — hast  thou  the 
i-anity  to  imagine  that  a  young  sprightly  officer,  that 
rambles  o'er  half  the  globe  in  half  a  year,  can  con- 
fine his  thoughts  to  the  little  daughter  of  a  country 
justice  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  world? 

8yl.  Psha !  svhat  care  1  for  his  thought? ;  I  should 
not  like  a  man  with  confin'd  thoughts;  it  shews  a 
narrowness  of  soul.  "  Constancy  is  but  a  dull  sleepy 
*'  quality  at  best;  they  will  hardlv  admit  it  among  the 
if  manly  virtues,  nor  do  I  think  it  deserves  a  place 
"  with  bravery,  knowledge,  policy,  justice,  and  some 
*'  other  qualities  that  are  proper  for  that  noble  sex." 
In  short,  Melinda,  I  think  a  petticoat  a  mighty  sim- 
ple thing,  and  I  am  heartily  tired  of  my  sex. 

Mel.  That  is,  you  are  tir'd  of  an  appendix  to  our 
sex,  that  you  can't  so  handsomely  get  rid  of  in  petti- 
coats as  if  you  were  in  breeches. — O'  my  conscience, 
Sylvia,  harist  thou  been  a  man  thou  hadst  been  the 
greatest  rake  in  Christendom. 

Syl.  1  should  have  endeavoured  to  know  the  world, 
which  a  man  can  never  do  thoroughly  without  half 
a  hundred  friendships  and  as  many  amours.  But 
nowl  think  ori't,  how  stand  vour  affairs  with  Mr. 
Worthy  ? 

Mel.  He's  my  aversion. 

Syl.   Vapours ! 

Vc/.  What  do  you  say,   madam? 
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Syl.  I  say  that  you  should  not  use  that  honest  fel- 
low so  inhumanly :  he's  a  gentleman  of  parts  and  for- 
tune, and,  besides  that,  he's  ray  Plume's  friend;  and 
by  all  that's  sacred,  if  you  don't  use  him  better,  I 
shall  expect  satisfaction." 

Mel.  Satisfaction!  you  begin  to  fancy  yourself  in 
breeches  in  good  earnest — But,  to  be  plain  with  you, 
3  like  Worthy  the  worse  for  being  so  intimate  with 
your  captain,  for  I  take  him  to  be  a  loose,  idle,  un- 
mannerly coxcomb. 

Syl.  Oh,  madam!  you  never  saw  him,  perhaps, 
since  you  were  mistress  of  twenty  thousand  pounds : 
vou  only  knew  him  when  you  were  capitulating  with 
Worthy  for  a  settlement,  which  perhaps  might  encou- 
rage him  to  be  a  iiitle  loose  and  unmannerly  with  you. 

Mel.  What  do  you  mean,  madam? 

Syl.  My  meaning?  needs  no  interpretation,  madam. 

Mel.  Better  it  had,  madam,  for  methlnks  you  are 
too  plain. 

Syl.  If  you  mean  the  plainness  of  my  person,  I 
think  your  ladyship's  as  plain  as  me  to  the  full. 

Mel.  Were  1  sure  of  that,  I  would  be  glad  to  take 
up  with  a  rakehelly  officer,  as  you  do. 

Syl.  Again !  look'e,  madam,  you  are  in  your  own 
house. 

Mel.  And  if  you  had  kept  in  yours,  I  should  have 
excused  you. 

Syl.  Don't  be  troubled,  madam,  I  shan't  desire  to 
have  my  visit  return'd. 

Mel.  The  sooner,  therefore,  you  make  an  end  of 
this  the  better. 

Syl.  I  am  easily  persuaded  to  follow  my  inclinations} 
and  so,  madam,  your  humble  servant,  [Exit. 

Mel.  Saucy  thing! 

Enter  LUCY. 

Lucy.  What's  the  matter,  madam? 

Mt-l.  Did  not  you  see  the  proud  nothing,  how  she 
sweli'd  upon  the  arrival  of  her  fellow? 

Lucy.  Her  fellow  has  not  been  long  enough  arriv'd 
to  occasion  any   great  swelling,  madam  ;  I  don't  be- 
'-re  ru.j  iteii  him  vet. 
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Mel.  Nor  sha'n't,  if  I  can  help  it — Let  me  see — 1 
have  it — bring  me  pen  and  ink — Hold,  I'll  go  write 
in  my  closet. 

Lucy.  An  answer  to  this  letter,  I  hope,  madam. 

[Presents  a  letter, 

Mel.  Who  sent  it? 

Lucy.  Your  captain,  madam. 

Mel.  He's  a  fool,  and  I'm  tir'd  of  him :  send  it  back 
unopen'd. 

Lucy.  The  messenger's  gone,  madam. 

Mel.  Then  how  shou'd  I  send  an  answer !  Call  him 
back  immediately  while  1  go  write.  [Exeunt, 


ACT  1 1.    SCENE  I. 

An  Apartment.  Enter  Justice  B  A  LANCE  and  PLUME. 
Balance.  LOOK'K,  captain,  give  us  but  blood  for  our 
money,  and  you  sha'n't  want  men.  "  I  remember 
that  for  some  years  of  the  last  war  we  had  no  blood, 
no  wounds,  hut  in  the  officers'  mouths;  nothing 
for  our  millions  but  news-papers  not  worth  a  read- 
ing— Our  army  die)  nothing  but  play  at  prison-bars, 
and  hide  and  seek  with  the  enemy;  but  now  ye 
have  brought  us  colours,  and  standards,  and  pri- 
soners— Ad's  my  life,  captain,  get  us  but  another 
marshal  of  France,  and  I'll  go  myself  for  a  soldier." 
Plume.  Pray,  Mr.  Balance,  how  does  your  fair 
daughter? 

Bal.  Ah,  captain  !  what  is  my  daughter  to  a  mar- 
shal of  France!  we're  upon  a  nobler  subject ;  I  want 
to  have  a  particular  description  of  the  battle  of 
Hockstet. 

Plume.  The  battle,  sir,  was  a  very  pretty  battle  as 
any  one  should  desire  to  see,  hut  we  were  ail  s/o  intent 
upon  victory  that  we  never  minded  the  battle:  all  that 
I  know  of  the  matter  is,  our  general  commanded  us 
to  beat  the  French,  mid  we  did  so  :  and,  it' he  pleases 
but  to  say  the  word,  we'll  do  it  again.  But  priy,  sjr, 
how  does  Mrs.  Syltia? 
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Bal.  Still  upon  Sylvia!  for  shame,  captain!  you 
are  engaged  already,  wedded  to  the  war:  Victory  is 
your  mistress,  and  'tis  below  a  soldier  to  think  of  any 
other. 

Plume.  As  a  mistress,  I  confess,  but  as  a  friend, 
Mr.  Balance 

Bal.  Come,  come,  captain,  never  mince  the  mat- 
ter ;  would  not  you  debauch  my  daughter  if  you 
could? 

Plu-me.  How,  sir !  I  hope  she  is  not  to  he  debauch 'd. 

Hal.  Faith,  but  she  is,  sir,  and  any  woman  in 
England  of  her  age  and  complexion  by  your  youth 
and  vigour.  Loo.k'e,  captain,  once  I  was  young,  and 
once  an  officer,  as  you  are,  and  I  can  guess  at  your 
thoughts  now  by  what  mine  were  then ;  and  I  re- 
member very  well,  that  I  would  have  given  one  of  my 
legs  to  have  deluded  the  daughter  of  an  old  country 
gentleman  like  me,  as  I  was  then  like  yon. 

Plume.  But,  sir,  wafe  that  country  gentleman  your 
friend  and  benefactor? 

Bal.  Not  much  of  that. 

Plume.  There  the  comparison  breaks:  the  favours, 
sir,  that — • 

Bal.  Pho,  pho!  I  hate  set  speeches:  if  I  have 
done  you  any  service,  captain,  it  was  to  please  myself. 
I  love  thee,  and  if  I  could  part  with  my  girl,  you 
should  have  her  as  soon  as  any  young  fellow  1  know; 
but  I  hope  you  have  more  Honour  than  to  quit  the 
service,  and  she  more  prudence  than  to  follow  the 
camp;  but  she's  at  her  own  disposal;  she  has  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  in  her  pocket,  and  so — Sylvia,  Svl- 
via!  '  •  [Calls. 

Enter  SYLVTA. 

Syl.  There  are  some  letters,  sir,  come  bv  the  post 
from  London  ;  1  left  them  upon  the  table  in  your 
closet. 

Bal.  And  here  is  a  gentleman  from  Germany.  [Pre- 
sents-Plume  to  hcr.~]  Captain,  you'll  excuse  me;  I'll 
go  read  my  letters,  arid  wait  on  you.  [Exit. 

Syl.  Sir,  you  are  welcome  to  England. 
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Plume.  You  are  indebted  to  me  a  welcome,  ma- 
dam, since  the  hopes  of  receiving  it  from  this  fair 
hand  was  the  principal  cause  of  my  seeing  England. 

$:jl.  1  have  often  heard  that  soldiers  were  sincere ; 
may  1  venture  to  believe  public  report? 

Plume.  You  may,  when  'tis  backed  bv  private  in- 
surance; for  I  swear,  madam,  by  the  honour  of  my 
profession,  that  whatever  dangers  I  went  upon,  it  was 
with  the  hope  of  making  myself  more  worthy  of  your 
esteem;  and  if  ever  I  had  thoughts  of  preserving  my 
life,  'twas  for  the  pleasure  of  dying  at  your  ftet. 

Syl.  Well,  well,  you  shall  die  at  my  feet,  or  whure 
you  will;  but.  you  know,  sir,  there  is  a  certain  will 
and  testament  to  be  made  beforehand. 

Plume.  My  will,  madam,  is  made  already,  and 
there  it  is  ;  and  if  you  please  to  open  that  parchment, 
which  was  drawn  the  evening  before  the  battle  of 
Hockstet,  you  will  find  whom  I  left  my  heir. 

Syl.  Mrs.  Sylvia  Balance. — [Opens  the  ivill  and 
reads.1  Well,  'Captain,  this  is  a  handsome  and  a  sub- 
stantial compliment;  but  1  can  assure  you  I  am  much 
better  pleased  with  the  bare  knowledge  of  your  inten- 
tion, than  I  should'  have  been  in  the  possession  of 
your  legacy:  but,  methinks,  sir,  you  should  have  left 
something  to  your  little  boy  at  the  Castle. 

Plume.  That's  home.  \_Aaide. ]  My  little  boy!  lack- 
a-day,  madam!  that  alone  may  convince  you 'twas 
none  of  mine:  why,  the  girl,  madam,  is  my  Serjeant's 
wife,  and  so  the  poor  creature  gave  out  that  I  was  the 
father,  in  hopes  that  my  friends  might  support  her  in 
case  of  necessity — That  was  all,  madam — My  boy; 
no,  no,  no! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Scrv.  Madam,  my  master  has  received  some  ill  news 
from  London,  and  desires  to  speak  with  you  immedi- 
ately, and  he  begs  the  captain's  pardon  that  he  can't 
wait  on  him  as  he  promised. 

Plume.  Ill  news  !  Heavens  avert  it !  nothing  could 
touch  me  nearer  than  to  see  that  generous,  worthy 
gentleman  afflicted.  I'll  leave  you  to  comfort  him, 
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and  be  assured,  that  if  my  life  and  fortune  can  be  any 
way  serviceable  to  the  father  of  my  Sylvia,  he  shall 
freely  command  both. 

Syl.  The  necessity  must  be  very  pressing  that  would 
engage  me  to  endanger  either.  [Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  IT. 
Another  apartment.     Enter  BALANCE  and  SYLVIA, 

Sill.  Whilst  there  is  life  there  is  hope,  sir;  perhaps 
my  brother  may  recover. 

Bal.  We  have  but  little  reason  to  expect  it ;  the 
doctor  "  Ki 'man"  acquaints  me  here,  that  before  this 
comes  to  my  hands  he  fears  I  shall  have  no  son — Poor 
Owen! — but  the  decree  is  just ;  I  was  pleased  with 
the  death  of  my  father  because  he  left  me  an  estate, 
and  now  I  am  punished  with  the  loss  of  an  heir  to 
inherit  mine.  1  must  now  look  upon  you  as  the  only 
hopes  of  my  family;  and  I  expect  that  the  augmenta- 
tion of  your  fortune  will  give  you  fresh  thoughts  and 
new  prospects. 

Syl.  My  desire  in  being  punctual  in  my  obedience, 
requires  that  you  would  be  plain  in  your  commands, 
sir. 

Bal.  The  death  of  your  brother  makes  you  sole 
heiress  to  my  estate,  which  you  know  is  about  twelve 
hundred  pounds  a  year:  this  fortune  gives  you  a  fair 
claim  to  quality  and  a  title:  you  must  set  a  just  value 
upon  yourself,  and,  in  plain  terms,  think  no  more  of 
Captain  Plume. 

Syl.  YOU  have  often  commended  the  gentlemen,  sir. 

Bal.  And  I  do  so  still ;  he's  a  very  pretty  fellow  j 
but  though  I  lik'd  him  well  enough  fora  bare  son  in- 
law,  I  don't  approve  of  him  for  an  heir  to  my  estate 
and  family:  fifteen  hundred  pounds  indeed  I  might 
trust  in  his  hands,  and  it  might  do  the  young  fellow 
akindness;  but — od'smylife!  twelve  hundred  pounds 
a-year  would  ruin  him,  quite  turn  his  brain — A  cap- 
tain of  foot  worth  twelve  hundred  pounds  a-year! 
*tis  a  prodigy  in  nature!  "  Besides  this,  1  have 
"  five  or  six  thousand  pounds  in  woods  upon  my 
"  estate;  oh!  that  would  make  him  stark  mad;  for 
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you  must  know  that  all  captains  have  a  mighty  aver- 
sion to  timber;  they  can't  endure  to  see  trees 
standing.  Then  I  should  have  some  rogue  of  a 
builder,  by  the  help  of  his  damn'd  magic  art, 
transform  my  noble  oaks  and  elms  into  cornices, 
portals,  sashes,  birds,  beasts,  and  devils,  to  adorn 
some  m.jggotty  new  fashion'd  bauble  upon  the 
Thames;  and  then  you  should  have  a  dog  of  a  gar- 
d'ner  bring  a  habeas  corpus  upon  mv  terra  jirma,  re- 
move it  to  Chelsea  or  Twickenham,  and  clap  it  into 
grass-plots  and  gravel  walks." 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  here's  one  with  a  letter  below  for  your 
worship,  but  he  will  deliver  it  into  no  hands  but  your 
own. 
Hal.  Come,  shew  me  the  messenger. 

[Exit  ivith  Servanf. 

SyL  Make  the  dispute  between  love  and  duty,  and 
I  am  prince  Prettyman  exactly — If  my  brother  dies, 
ah,  poor,  brother!  if  he  lives,  ah,  poor  sister!  It  is 
bad  both  ways.  I'll  try  it  again — Follow  my  own  in- 
clinations and  break  my  father's  heart,  or  obey  his 
commands  and  break  my  own?  Worse  and  worse. 
Suppose  I  take  it  thus:  A  moderate  fortune,  a  jVfUy 
fellow,  and  a  pad;  or,  a  fine  estate,  a  coach-and-bix, 
and  an  ass — That  will  never  do  neither. 

Enter  BALANCE  and  a  Serrant. 
Hal.  Put  four  horses  to  the  coach.  [70  a  Servant^ 
tvho  goes  out.']  Ho,  Sylvia! 
Syl.  S.r. 

Kal.  How  old  were  yon  when  vonr  mother  dy'd? 
Syl.  So  young  that   I  don't  remember   1   ever  had 
one,  and  you  have  been  so  careful,  so  indulgent  to 
me  since  that  1  indeed  never  wanted  one. 

Sal.  Have  I  ever  denied  you  any  thing  you  ask'd  of 
me? 

SyL   Never  that  I  remember. 

_&a/.  Then,  Sylvia,  I  must  beg  that  once  in  your 
life  you  would  grant  me  a  favour. 

Syl.  Why  should  you  question  it,  sir? 
c  3 
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J5a/.  I  don't ;  but  I  would  rather  counsel  than  com- 
mand. I  don't  propose  this  with  the  authority  of  a 
parent,  hut  as  the  advice  of  your  friend,  that  you 
would  take  the  coach  tins  moment  and  go  into  "the 
country. 

Syl.  Does  this  advice,  sir,  proceed  from  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter  you  receiv'djust  now? 

Bal.  No  matter ;  I  will  be  with  you  in  three  or 
four  days,  and  then  give  you  my  reasons— hut  before 
you  go  1  expect  you  will  make  me  one  solemn  pro- 
mise. 

Syl.  Propose  the  thing,  sir? 

Bal.  That  you  will  never  dispose  of  yourself  to  any 
man  without  my  consent. 

Syl.  I  promise. 

tial.  Very  well ;  and  to  be  even  with  yon,  I  pro- 
mise I  never  will  dispose  of  you  without  your  own  con- 
sent :  and  so,  Sylvia,  the  coach  is  ready.  Farewell. 
1  Leads  her  to  ike  door  and  returns.'  Now  she's  gone, 
I'll  examine  the  contents  of  this  letter  a  little  nearer. 

[Reads. 

"SIR, 

"  My  intimacy  with  Mr.  Worthy  has  drawn  a  se- 
'  cret  from  him  that  he  had  from  his  friend  captain 
'  Plume,  and  my  friendship  and  relation  to  your 

*  family  oblige  me  to  give  you  timely  notice  of  it. 

*  The  captain  has  dishonourable  designs  upon  my 

*  cousin  Sylvia.     Bvils  of  this  nature  are  more  ea- 
'  sily  prevented  than  amended;  and  that  you  would 
'  immediately  send  my  cousin  into  the  country  is  the 
'  advice  of, 

Sir,  your  humble  servant,  Melinda." 
Why,  the  devil's  in  the  voung  fellows  of  this  age; 
they  are  ten  times  worse  than  they  were  in  my  time  ; 
had  he  made  my  daughter  a  whore,  and  forswore 
it  like  a  gentleman,  I  could  almost  have  pardon'd 
it,  but  to  tell  tales  beforehand  is  monstrous. — Hang 
it!  I  can  fetch  down  a  woodcock  or  a  snipe,  and  why 
not  a  hat  and  cockade?  I  have  a  case  of  good  pistols, 
and  have  a  good  mind  to  try. 
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Enter  WORTHY. 
Worthy!  your  servant. 

War.  I'm  sorry,  sir,  to  be  the  messenger  of  ill 
news. 

Bal.  I  apprehend  it,  sir ;  you  have  heard  that  my 
son  Owen  is  past  recovery. 

War.  My  letters  say  he's  dead,  sir. 

Bui.  He's  happy,  and  I  am  satisfied :  the  stroke  of 
Heav'n  I  can  bear;  but  injuries  from  men,  Mr. 
Worthy,  are  not  so  easily  supported. 

If  or.  I  hope,  sir,  you're  under  no  apprehensions 
of  w  ronji  from  any  body. 

Bui.   You  know  I  ought  to  be. 

Wor.  Yon  wrong  my  honour  in  believing  I  could 
know  any  thing  to  your  prejudice  without  resenting 
it  as  much  as  you  should. 

Bal.  This  letter,  sir,  which  I  tear  in  pieces  to  con- 
ceal the  person  that  sent  it,  informs  me  that  Plume 
has  a  design  upon  Sylvia,  and  that  you  are  privy  to't. 

Wor.  Nay  then,  sir,  I  must  do  myself  justice,  and 
endeavour  to  find  out  the  author.  [Takes  up  a  lit.^ 
I  know  the  hand,  and  if  you  refuse  to  discover  the 
contents,  Melinda  shall  tell  me.  [Going. 

Bal.  Hold,  sir,  the  contents  1  have  told  you  al- 
ready, only  with  this  circumstance,  that  her  intimacy 
with  Mr.  Worthy  had  drawn  thesecretfrom  him. 

Wor.  Her  intimacy  with  me !  Dear  sir !  let  me  pick 
up  the  pieces  of  this  letter,  'twill  give  me  such  a 
power  over  her  pride  to  have  her  own  an  intimacy 
under  her  hand — This  was  the  luckiest  accident !  Ga- 
thering up  the  letter. ~\  The  aspersion,  sir,  was  nothing 
but  malice,  the  effect  of  a  little  quarrel  between  her 
and  Mrs.  Sylvia. 

Bal.  Are'  you  sure  of  that,  sir? 

Wor.  Her  maid  gave  me  the  history  of  part  of  the 
battle  just  now  as  she  overheard  it:  but  1  hope,  sir, 
your  daughter  has  suffered  nothing  upon  the  account. 

Bal.  No,  no,  poor  girl;  she's  so  afflicted  with  the 
news  of  her  brother's  death,  that  to  avoid  company 
she  begg'd  leave  to  go  into  the  country. 
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Wor.  And  is  she  gone? 

Bal.  I  could  not  refuse  her,  she  was  so  pressing ; 
the  coach  went  from  the  door  the  minute  before  you 
came. 

Wor.  So  pressing  to  be  gone,  sir? — 1  find  her  for- 
tune will  give  her  the  same  airs  wilh  Melinda,  and 
then  Plume  and  I  may  laugh  at  one  another. 

Bal.  Like  enough ;  women  are  as  subject  to  pride 
as  men  are ;  and  why  may'nt  great  women  as  well  as 
great  men  forget  their  old  acquaintance? — But  come, 
where's  this  young  fellow  ?  I  love  him  so  well,  it 
would  break  the  heart  of  me  to  think  him  a  rascal — I 
am  glad  my  daughter's  gone  fairly  off  tho'.  [Aside.] 
Where  does  the  captain  quarter? 

Wor.  At  Horton's;  I  am  to  meet  him  there  two 
hours  hence,  and  we  should  be  glad  of  your  company. 

Bal.  Your  pardon,  dear  Worthy!  I  must  allow  a 
day  or  two  to  the  death  of  my  son.  '*  The  decorum 
**  of  mourning  is  what  we  owe  the  world  because  they 
"  pay  it  to  us;"  afterwards  I'm  yours  over  a  bottle, 
or  how  you  will. 

Wor.  "Sir,  I'm  your  humble  servant.  [Exeunt  apart \ 

SCENE  III. 

The  Street.  Enter  KITE,  withCosTAR  PEARMAIN 
in  one  hand,  and  THOMAS  APPLETREE  in  the 
other,  drunk. 

KITE  sings. 

Our  'prentice  Tom  may,  now  refuse 
To  wipe  his  scoundrel  mauler's  shoes, 
Vor  ?iow  he's  Jree  to  sing  and  play 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away. Over,  &:c. 

[The  Mob  sing  the  chorus. 
We  shall  lead  more  happy  lives 
By  getting  rid  of  brats  and  wives 
That  scold  and  brawl  both  night  at 

Over  the  hills  and  Jar  aicay. Over, 

Kite.  Hey,  boys !  thus  we  soldiers  live  !  drink,  sing, 
dance,  play — we  live,  as  one  should  say — -we  live — 
'tis  impossible  to  tell  how  we  live — we  are  all  princes 
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—why — why,  you  are  a  king — you  are  an  emperor, 
and  I'm  a  prince — now — an't  we"? 

Tho.  No,  serjeant,  I'll  be  no  emperor. 

Kite.  No! 

Tho.  I'll  be  a  justice  of  peace. 

Kite.  A  justice  of  peace,  man! 

Tho.  Ay,  wainis  will  I;  for  since  this  pressing  act, 
they  are  greater  than  an\  emperor  under  the  sun. 

Kite.  Done;  you  are  a  justice  of  peace,  and  you 
are  a  king,  and  I  am  a  duke,  and  a  rum  duke,  au't  i  ? 

Cost.  Ay,  but  I'll  be  no  king. 

Kite.  What  then  ? 

Cost.  Til  be  a  queen. 

Kit*.  A  queen! 

Cost.  Ay,  of  England,  that's  greater  than  any  king 
of 'em  all. 

Kite.  Bravely  said,  fa'th!  huzza  for  the  queen. 
[Huzza.']  But  hark'e,  you  Mr.  Justice,  and  you  Mr. 
Queen,  did  you  ever  see  the  king's  picture? 

Both.  No,  no,  no. 

Kite.  I  wonder  at  that;  I  have  two  of 'em  set  in 
gold,  and  as  like  his  majesty,  God  bless  the  mark  ! 
see  here,  they  are  set  in  gold. 

[Takes  two  Iroad  pieces  out  of  his  pocket,  presents 
one  to  each. 

Tho.  The  wonderful  works  of  nature! 

[Looking  at  it. 

Cost.  What's  this  written  about?  here's  a  posy,  I 
believe.  Ca-ro-lus? — what's  that,  serjeant? 

Kite.  O!  Carohis!  why  Carolus  is  Laiin  for  king 
George ;  that's  all. 

Cost.  Tis  a  fine  thing' to  be  a  scollard — Serjeant, 
will  you  part  with  this?  I'll  buy  it  on  you  if  it  come 
within  the  compass  of  a  crown. 

Kite.  A  crown!  never  talk  of  buying;  'tis  the  same 
thing  among  friends,  you  know;  I'll  present  them  to 
ye  both:  you  shall  give  me  as  good  a  thing.  Put 'em 
up,  and  remember  your  old  iriend  when  I  am  over 
the  hills  and  far  away. 

[They  sing,  and  put  up  the  money. 
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Enter  PLUME,  singing. 
Over  the  hills  and  over  the  main, 
To  Flanders,  Portugal,  or  Spaing 
The  king  commands  and  we'll  oley  , 
Over  the  hills  and  Jar  away. 

Come  on  my  men  of  mirth,  away  with  it  ;  I'll  make 
one  among  ye.     Who  are  these  hearty  lads  ? 

Kite.  Off'  with  your  hats;  'ounds!  off  with  your 
hats  :  this  is  the  captain,  the  captain. 

Tho.  We  have  seen  captains  afore  now,  rmm. 

Cost.  Ay,  and  lieutenants-captains  too.  'Sflesh  ! 
I'll  keep  on  my  nab. 

Tho.  And  I'se  scarcely  doff'  mine  for  any  captain 
in  England.  My  vether's  a  freeholder. 

Plume.  Who  are  these  jolly  lads,  serjeant? 

Kite.  A  couple  of  honest  brave  fellows  that  are 
willing  to  serve  the  king:  I  have  entertain'd  'em  just 
now  as  volunteers  under  your  honour's  command. 

Plume.  And  good  entertainment  they  shall  have  : 
volunteers  are  the  men  I  want  ;  those  are  the  men  fit 
to  make  soldiers,  captains,  generals. 

Cost.  Wounds,  Tummas,  what's  this!  are  you  listed? 

Tho.  Flesh  !  not  1  :  are  you,  Costar? 

Co<t.  Wounds!  not  I. 

Kite.  What  !  not  listed  !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  a  very  good 
jest,  i'  faith. 

Cost.  Come,  Tummas,  we'll  go  home. 

Tho.  Ay,  ay,  come. 

Kite.  Home  !  for  shame,  gentlemen  ;  behave  your- 
selves better  before  your  captain.  Dear  Tummas,  ho- 
nest Costar! 


Tho.  No,  no,  we'll  be  gone. 
Kite.  Nay,  then,  I  command 


Nay,  then,  I  command  you  to  stay:  I  place 
you  both  centinels  in  this  place  for  two  hours,  to  watch 
the  motion  of  St.  Mary's  clock  you,  and  you  the  mo- 
tion of  St.  Chad's;  and  he  that  dares  stir  from  his 
post  till  he  be  relieved,  shall  have  my  sword  in  his 
guts  the  next  minute. 

Plume.  What's  the  matter,   serjeant?    I'm  afraid 
you  are  too  rough  with  these  gentlemen. 
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Kite.  I'm  too  mild,  sir;  they  disobey  command, 
sir,  and  one  of  'em  should  be  shot  for  an  example 
to  the  other. 

Cost.  Shot!  Tnmmas? 

Plume.  Come,  gentlemen,  what's  the  matter? 

Tho.  We  doa't  know;  the  noble  Serjeant  is  pleas'd 
to  he  in  a  passion,  sir — but — 

Kite.  They  disobey  command ;  they  deny  their 
being  listed. 

Tho.  Nay,  Serjeant,  we  don't  downright  deny  it, 
neither ;  that  we  dare  not  do  for  fear  of  being  shot ; 
but  we  humbly  conceive,  in  a  civil  way,  and  begging 
your  worship's  pardon,  that  we  may  go  home. 

Plume.  That's  easily  known.  Have  either  of  you 
receiv'd  any  of  the  king's  money? 

Cost.  Not  a  brass  farthing,  sir. 

Kite.  They  have  each  of  them  received  one-and- 
twenty  shillings,  and  'tis  now  in  their  pockets. 

Cost.  Wounds  !  if  I  have  a  penny  in  mv  pocket 
but  a  bent  six-pence,  I'll  be  content'to  be  listed  and 
shot  into  the  bargain. 

Tho.  And  I  :    look  ye  here,  sir. 

Cost.  Nothing  but  the  king's  picture  that  the  ser-. 
jeant  gave  me  just  now. 

Kite.  See  there,  a  guinea,  one-and-twenty  shillings ; 
t'other  has  the  fellow  on't. 

Plume.  The  case  is  plain,  gentlemen  ;  the  goods  are 
found  upon  you  :  those  pieces  of  gold  are  worth  one- 
and-twenty  shillings  each. 

Cost.  So  it  seems  that  Carolus  is  one-and-twenty 
shillings  in  Latin. 

Tho.  'Tis  the  same  thing  in  Greek.,  for  we  are  listed. 

Cost.  Flesh  !  but  we  au't,  Tuinmas:  I  desire  to  be 
carried  before  the  mayor,  captain. 

\Coptain  and  serjeant  whisper  the  while. 

Plume.  'Twill  never  do,  Kite — yourdamn'd  tricks 
will  ruin  me  at  last — 1  won't  lose  the  follows  though, 
if  1  can  help  it — Well,  gentlemen,  there  must  be  some 
trick 'in  this  ;  my  serjeant  offers  to  take  his  oath  that 
you  are  iairly  listed. 
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Tho.  Why,  captain,  we  know  that  you  soldiers 
have  more  liberty  of  conscience  than  other  folks;  but 
for  me  or  neighbour  Costar  here  to  take  such  an  oath 
'twould  be  downright  perjuration. 

Plume.  Look'e,  rascal,  you  villain  !  If  I  find  that 
you  have  impos'd  upon  these  two  honest  fellows  I'll 
trample  vou  to  deaih,  you  dog — Come,  howwas't? 

Tho.  Nay  then  we'll  speak.  Your  serjeantj  as  you 
say,  is  a  rogue,  an't  like  your  worship,  begging  your 
worship's  pardon — and— 

Cost.  Nay,  Tuinmas,  let  me  speak,  you  know  I 
can  read. — And  so,  sir,  he  gave  us  those  two  pieces  of 
money  for  pictures  of  the  king  by  way  of  a  present. 

Plume.  How?  by  way  of  a  p'resent!  the  son  of  a 
whore!  I'll  teach  him  to  abuse  honest  fellows  like 
you!  scoundrel,  rogue,  villain! 

[Beats  ojtf' the  serjeant  and  follows, 

Botk.  O  brave  and  noble  captain!  huzza.  A  brave 
captain,  faith? 

Cost.  Now,  Tummas,  Carolus  is  Latin  for  a  beat- 
ing. This  is  the  bravest  captain  I  ever  saw— Wounds  I 
I've  a  month's  mind  to  go  with  him. 
Enter  PLUME. 

Plume.  A  dog  to  abuse  two  such  honest  fellows  as 
you — Look'e,  gentlemen,  I  love  a  pretty  fellow;  I 
come  among  you  as  an  officer  to  list  soldiers,  not  as 
a  kidnapper  to  steal  slaves. 

Cost.  Mind  that,  Tummas. 

Plume.  I  desire  no  man  to  go  with  me  but  as  I 
went  myself;  I  went  a  volunteer,  as  you  or  you  may 
do,  for  a  little  time  carried  a  musket,  and  now  I  com- 
mand a  company. 

Tho.  Mind  that,  Costar.     A  sweet  gentleman! 

Plume.  'Tis  true,  gentlemen,  I  might  take  an  act- 
vantage  of  you ;  the  king's  money  was  in  your  pockets, 
my  Serjeant  was  ready  to  take  his  oath  you  were  listed  ; 
but  I  scorn  to  do  a  b'ase  thing;  you  are  both  of  you  at 
your  liberty. 

Cost.  Thank  you,  noMe  captain — I  cod!  I  can't 
find  in  my  heart  to  leave  him,  he  talks  so  finely. 
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Tho.  Ay,  Costar,  would  he  always  hold  in  this 
mind. 

Plume.  Come,  my  lads,  one  thing  more  I'll  tell 
you :  you're  both  young  tight  fellows,  and  the  army  is 
the  place  to  make  you  men  for  ever :  every  man  has 
his  lot,  and  you  have  yours:  what  think  you  of  a 
pxirse  of  French  gold  out  of  Monsieur's  pocket,  after 
you  have  dash'd  out  his  brains  with  the  butt- end  of 
your  firelock?  eh? 

Cost.  Waunds!  I'll  have  it.  Captain — give  me  a 
bhiMing;  I'll  follow  you  to  the  end  ot  the  world, 

Tho.  Nay,  dear  Costar!  do'na:  he  advis'd. 

Plume.  Here,  my  hero,  here  are  two  guineas  for 
thee,  as  earnest  of  what  I'll  do  farther  for  thee. 

Tho.  Do'na  take  it,  do'na  dear  Costar! 

[Cries,  andpulh  lack  his  arm, 

Cost.  I  wull — I  wull — Waunds !  my  mind  gives  me 
that  I  shall  be  a  captain  myself— I  take  your  money, 
sir,  and  now  I  am  a  gentleman. 

Plume.  Give  me  thy  hand,  and  now  you  and  I  will 
travel  the  world  o'er,  and  command  it  wherever  we 
tread — Bring  your  friend  with  you,  if  you  can. 

[Aside. 

Cost.  Well,  Tummas,  must  we  part? 

Tho.  No,  Costar,  I  cannot  leave  thee — Come,  cap- 
tain, I'll  e'en  go  along  too;  and  if  you  have  two  ho- 
nester  simpler  lads  in  your  company  than  we  two  have 
been,  I'll  say  no  more. 

Plume.  Here,  my  lad.  [Gives  him  money. \  Now 
your  name ! 

Tho.  Tummas  Appletree. 

Plume.  And  vours  ? 

Cost.  Costar  Pearmain. 

Plume.  Well  said,  Costar.     Born  where? 

Tho.  Both  in  Herefordshire. 

Plume.  Very  well.      Courage,  my  lads Now 

we'll 

[Sings.]   Over  the  hills,  and  far  away. 
Courage,  leys,  it  is  one  to  ten 
JBut  we  return  ell  gentlemen -} 
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While  centring  colours  tee  display, 
Over  the  hills,  and  Jar  away. 
Kite,  take  care  of 'em. 

Enter  KITE. 

Kile.  AVt  you  a  couple  of  pretty  fellows,  now! 
Here  you  have  complained  to  the  captain,  I  am  to  be 
turn'd  out,  and  one  of  you  will  be  serjeant.     Which 
ei  you  is  to  have  my  halberd  ? 
BolhRec.  I. 

Kite.  So  you  shall — in  your  guts — March,  you  sons 
of  whores  !  [Beats 'em  off. 


ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 

The  Market  Place.    Enter  PLUME  and  WORTHY. 

Worthy.  1  CANXOT  forbear  admiring  the  equality 
of  our  two  fortunes :  we  love  two  ladies,  they  meet 
us  half  way,  and  just  as  we  were  upon  the  point  of 
leaping  into  their  arms,  fortune  drops  in  their  laps, 
pride  possesses  their  hearts,  "  a  maggot  fills  their 
heads,"  madness  takes  them  by  the  tails;  they  snort, 
kick  up  their  heels,  and  away  they  run. 

Plume.  And  leave  us  here  to  mourn  upon  the  shore 
— a  couple  of  poor  melancholy  monsters — What  shall 
we  do? 

War.  I  have  a  trick  for  mine;  the  letter,  you  know, 
and  the  fortune-teller. 

Plume.  And  1  have  a  trick  for  mine. 

Wnr.  What  is't. 

Plume.  I'll  never  think  of  her  again. 

Wor.  No! 

Plume.  No;  I  think  myself  above  administering 
to  the  pride  of  any  woman,  were  she  worth  twelve 
thousand  a  year ;  and  I  ha'n't  the  vanity  to  believe  I 
shall  gain  a  lady  worth  twelve  hundred.  The  gene- 
rous, good-natur'd  Sylvia  in  her  smock  1  admire; 
but  the  haughty  and  scornful  Sylvia  with  her  fortune  I 
despise — W'hat!  sneak  out  fitftown,  and  not.  so  much 
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as  a  word,  a  line,  a  compliment! — 'Sdeath!  how  far 
off  does  she  live?   I'll  go  and  break  her  windows. 

War.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  ay,  and  the  window-bars  too  to 
come  at  her.  Come,  come,  friend,  no  more  of  your 
rough  military  airs. 

Enter  KITE. 

Kite.  Captain,  captain  !  Sir,  look  yonder,  she's 
a-coming  this  way.  'Tis  the  prettiest,  cleanest,  little 
tit! 

Plume.  Now,  Worthy,  to  shew  you  how  much 
I'm  in  love — here  she  comes.  But  Kite,  what  is  that 
great  country-fellow  with  her? 

Kite.  I  can't  tell,  sir. 
Enter  ROSE,  followed  by  her  Irother  BULLOCK,  icith 

chickens  on  her  arm,  in  a  lasket. 
Rose.  Buy  chickens,  young  and  tender  chickens, 
young  and  tender  chickens. 
Plume.  Here,  you  chickens. 
Rose.  Who  calls? 
Plume.  Come  hither,  pretty  maid  ! 
Rose.  Will  you  please  to  buy,  sir? 
Wor.  Yes,  child,  we'll  both  buy. 
Plume.  Nay,  Worthy,  that's  not  fair;  market  for 
yourself — Come,  child,  I'll  buy  all  you  have. 

Rose.  Then  all  I  have  is  at  your  service.  [Curtsies. 
Wor.  Then  must  I  shift  for'myself,  I  find.  [Exit. 
Plume.  Let  me  see  j  young  and  tender,  you  say. 

[Chucks  her  under  the  chin. 
Rose.  As  ever  you  tasted  in  your  life,  sir. 
Plume.  Come,  I  must  examine  your  basket  to  the 
bottom,  my  dear! 

Rose.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  put  in  your  hand; 
feel,  sir ;  1  warrant  my  ware  is  as  good  as  any  in  the 
market. 

Plume.  And  I'll  buy  it  all,  child,  were  it  ten  times 
more. 

Rose.  Sir,  I  can  furnish  you. 

Plume.  Corne,  then,  we  won't  quarrel  about  the 
price ;  they're  fine  birds — Pray,  what's  your  name, 
pretty  creature ! 
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Rose.  Rose,  sir.  My  father  is  a  farmer  within 
three  short  miles  o'  the  town  :  we  keep  this  market  j 
1  sell  chickens,  eggs,  and  butter,  and  my  brother 
Bullock  there  sells  corn. 

Bui.  Come,  bister,  haste,  we.  shall  be  late  home. 
\_iyhistles  about  the  stage. 

Plume.  Kite!  [Tips  him  the  wink,  he  returns  it. ,] 
Pretty  Mrs.  Rose — \ou  have — let  me  see — how  many  ? 

Rose.  A  dozen,  sir;  and  they  are  richly  worth  a 
crown. 

Bui.  Come,  Rouse;  I  sold  fifty  strake  of  barley- 
to-day  in  half  this  time  ;  but  you  will  higgle  and 
higgle  for  a  penny  more  than  the  commodity  is  worth. 

Hone.  What's  that  to  you,  oaf?  I  can  make  as 
much  out  of  a  groat  as  you  can  out  of  fourpence,  I'm 
sure — The  gentleman  bids  fair,  and  when  1  meet  with 
a  chapman  I  know  how  to  make  the  best  of  him — And 
so,  sir,  I  say  for  a  crown- piece  the  bargain's  yours. 

Plume.  Here's  a  guinea,  my  dear! 

Rose.  I  can't  change  your  money,  sir. 

Plume.  Indeed,  indeed,  but  you  can — my  lodging 
is  hard  by,  chicken  !  and  we'll  make  change  there. 
[Goes  off,  she  follows  him. 

Kite.  So,  sir,  as  I  was  telling  you,  I  have  seen 
one  of  these  hussars  eat  up  a  ravelin  for  his  breakfast, 
and  afterwards  pick  his  teeth  with  a  palisado. 

Bui.  Ay,  you  soldiers  see  very  strange  things;  but, 
prav,  sir,  what  is  a  rabelin? 

Kite.  Why,  'tis  like  a  modern  minc'd  pye,  but 
the  crust  is  confounded  hard,  and  the  plums  are  some- 
what hard  of  digestion. 

Bui.  Then  your  palisado,  pray  what  may  he  be? 
Come,  ROJSC,  pray  ha'  done. 

Kite.  Your  palisado  is  a  pretty  sort  of  bodkin,  about 
the  thickness  of  my  leg. 

Bui.  That's  a  fib,  I  believe.  [Aside."]  Eh!  where 's 
Rouse  ?  Rouse,  Rouse !  'Sflesh  !  where's  Rouse  gone  ? 

Kite.  She's  gone  with  the  captain. 

Bui.  The  captain  !  wauns !  there's  no  pressing  of 
women,  sure. 
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Kite.  But  there  is,  sure. 

BuL  If  the  captain  should  press  Rouse,  I  should 
be  ruin'd — Which  way  went  she?  Oh!  the  devil 
take  your  rabelins  and  palisadoes  !  [Exit. 

Kite.  You  shall  be  better  acquainted  with  them, 
honest  Bullock,  or  1  shall  miss  of  my  aim. 
Enter  WORTHY. 

War.  Why  thou  art  the  most  useful  fellow  in  nature 
to  your  captain,  admirable  in  your  way,  I  find. 

Kite.  Yes,  sir,  I  understand  my  business,  I  will 
say  it. 

Wor.  How  came  you  so  qualify'd  ? 

Kite.  You  must  know,  sir,  I  was  born  a  gipsy,  and 
bred  among  that  crew  till  i  was  ten  years  old  ;  there 
1  learn'd  canting  and  lying  :  I  was  bought  from  my 
mother  Cleopatra  by  a  certain  nobleman  for  three  pis- 
toles, "  who,  liking  my  beauty,  made  me  his  page  ;" 
there  I  learn'd  impudence  and  pimping  :  1  was  turn'd 
off  for  wearing  rny  lord's  linen,  and  drinking  my  lady's 
ratafia,  and  turn'd  bailiff's  follower;  there  I  learn'd  bul- 
Iving  and  swearing  :  I  at  last  got  into  the  army  ;  and 
there  I  learn'd  whoring  and  drinking — so  that  if  your 
worship  pleases  to  cast  up  the  whole  sum,  viz.  canting, 
lying,  impudence,  pimping,  bullying,  swearing,  who- 
ring, drinking,  and  a  halberd,  you  will  find  the  sum. 
total  amount  to  a  Recruiting  Serjeant. 

Wor.  And  pray  what  induc'd  you  to  turn  soldier? 

Kite.  Hunger  and  ambition.  The  fears  of  starv- 
ing, and  hopes  of  a  truncheon,  led  me  along  to  a 
gentleman  with  a  fair  tongue  and  fair  periwig,  who 
loaded  me  with  promises  ;  but 'gad  it  was  the  lightest 

load  that  ever  I   felt  in  my  life He  promised  to 

advance  rne,  and  indeed  he  did  so — to  a  garret  in  the 
Savoy.  I  asked  him  why  he  put  me  in  prison  ?  he 
called  me  lying  dog,  and  said  1  was  in  garrison  ;  and 
indeed  'tis  a  garrison  that  may  hold  out  till  Doomsday 
before  I  should  desire  to  take  it  again.  But  here 
comes  Justice  Balance. 

Enter  BALANCE  and  BULLOCK. 
Bal.  Here  you,  serjeant,    where's  your  captain  ? 
D  3 
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here's  a  poor  foolish  fellow  comes  clamouring  to  me 
with  a  complaint  that  your  captain  has  press'd  his 
sister.  Do  you  know  "any  thing  of  this  matter, 
Worthy  ? 

Wor.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  know  his  sister  is  gone  with 
Plume  to  his  lodging  to  sell  him  some  chickens. 

Bal.  Is  that  all?  the  fellow's  a  fool. 

Bui.  I  know  that,  an't  like  your  worship  ;  but  if 
your  worship  pleases  to  grant  me  a  warrant  to  bring 
her  before  your  worship  for  fear  of  the  worst. 

Bal.  Thou'rtmad,  fellow ;  thy  sister's  safe  enough. 

Kite.  I  hope  so  too.  [Aside. 

Wor.  Hast  thou  no  more  sense,  fellow,  than  to  be- 
lieve that  the  captain  can  list  women  ? 

BuL  1  know  not  whether  they  list  them,  or  what 
they  do  with  them,  but  I'm  sure  they  carry  as  many 
women  as  men  with  them  out  of  the  country. 

Bal.  But  how  came  you  not  to  go  along  with  your 
sister  ? 

BuL  Lord,  sir,  I  thought  no  more  of  her  going 
thafi  I  do  of  the  day  1  shall  die  :  but  this  gentleman 
here,  not  suspecting  any  hurt  neither,  I  believe — you 
thought  no  harm,  friend,  did  von  ? 

Kite.  Lack-a-day,  sir,  not  I — —only  that  I  believe 
I  shall  marry  her  to-morrow. 

Bal.  I  begin  to  smell  powder.  Well,  friend,  but 
what  did  that  gentleman  with  you  ? 

Bui.  Why,  sir,  he  entertained  me  with  a  fine 
story  of  a  great  sea-fight  between  the  Hungarians,  I 
think  it  was,  and  the  wild  Irish. 

Kite .  And  so,  sir,  while  we  were  in  the  heat  of  bat- 
tle— the  captain  carry'd  off  the  baggage. 

Bal.  Serjeant,  go  along  with  this  fellow  to  your 
captain,  give  htm  my  humble  service,  and  desire  him. 
to  discharge  the  wench  though  he  has  listed  her. 

BuL  Ay,  and  if  she  ben't  free  for  that,  he  shall 
have  another  man  in  her  place. 

Kite.  Come,  honest  friend,   you  shall  go  to  my 

quarters  instead  of  the  captain's.  [Aside. 

[Exeunt  Kite  and  Bullock. 
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Bal.  We  must  get  this  mad  captain  his  complement 
of  men,  and  send  him  packing,  else  he'll  over-run  the 
country. 

Wor.  You  see,  sir,  how  little  he  values  your  daugh- 
ter's disdain. 

Bal.  I  like  him  the  better:  I  was  just  such  ano- 
ther fellow  at  his  age;  ««  1  never  set  my  heart  upon 
"  any  woman  so  much  as  to  make  myself  uneasy  at 
"  the  disappointment ;  but  what  was  very  surprising 
"  both  to  myself  and  friends,  I  changed  o' th'  sudden 
"  from  the  "most  fickle  lover  to  the  most  constant 
"  husband  in  the  world."  But  how  goes  your  affair 
•with  Melinda? 

War.  Very  slowly.  "  Cupid  had  formerly  wings, 
"  but  I  think  in  this  age  he  goes  upon  crutches  ;  or 
"  I  fancy,  Venus  had  been  dallying  with  her  cripple 
"  Vulcan  when  my  amour  commenc'd,  which  has 
"  made  it  go  on  so  lamely." — My  mistress  has  got  a 
captain  too,  but  such  a  captain! — as  1  live,  yonder 
he  comes! 

Bal.  Who,  that  bluff  fellow  in  the  sash?  I  don't 
know  him. 

Wor.  But  I  engage  he  knows  you  and  every  body 
at  first  sight;  his  impudence  were  a  prodigy,  were  not 
his  ignorance  proportionable;  he  has  the  mobi  uni- 
versal acquaintance  of  any  man  living,  for  he  won't 
be  alone,  and  nobody  will  keep  him  company  twice: 
then  he's  a  Caesar  among  the  women,  veni,  vidi,  vici, 
that's  all.  If  he  has  but  talk'd  with  the  maid,  he 
swears  he  has  lain  with  the  mistress :  but  the  most 
surprising  part  of  his  character  is  his  memory,  which 
is  the  most  prodigious  and  the  most  trifling  in  the 
world. 

Bal.  "  1  have  met  with  such  men,  and  I  take  this 
"  good-for-nothing  memory  to  proceed  from  a  cer- 
"  tain  contexture  of  the  brain  which  is  purely  adapt- 
**  ed  to  impertinencies,  and  there  they  lorlge  secure, 
"  the  owner  having  no  thoughts  of  his  own  to  disturb 
tf  them.  I  have  known  a  man  as  perfect  as  a  chro- 
."  nologer  as  to  the  day  and  year  of  most  important 
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"  transactions,  but  be  altogether  ignorant  in  the 
"  causes  or  consequences  of  any  one  thing  of  mo- 
"  ment :"  I  have  known  another  acquire  so  much 
by  travel  as  to  tell  you  the  names  of  most  places  in 
Europe,  with  their  distances  of  miles,  leagues,  or 
hours,  as  punctually  as  a  post-boy  ;  but  for  any  thing 
else  as  ignorant  as  the  horse  that  carries  the  mail. 

Wor.  This  is  your  man,  sir,  add  but  the  traveller's 
privilege  of  lying,  and  even  that  he  abuses:  this  is 
the  picture,  behold  the  life. 

Enter  BRAZEN. 

Braz.  Mr.  Worthy,  I'm  your  servant,  and  so  forth 
— Hark'e,  my  dear! 

Wor.  Whispering,  sir,  before  company  is  not  man- 
ners, and  when  nobody's  by  'tis  foolish. 

JBraz.  Company  !  mort  de  ma  vie !  I  beg  the  gen- 
tlemnn's  pardon — who  is  he? 
/•for.  Ask  him. 

JBraz.  So  I  will.     My  dear!  I  am  your  servant, 
and  so  forth — Your  name,  my  dear! 
Bal.  Very  laconick,  sir. 

Braz.  Laconick  !  a  very  good  name,  truly.  I  have 
known  several  of  the  Laconicks  abroad.  Poor  .lack 
Laconick  !  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Landen.  I 
remember  that  he  had  a  blue  ribband  in  his  hat  that 
very  day,  and  after  he  fell  we  found  a  piece  of  neat's 
tongue  in  his  pocket. 

Bal.  Pray,  sir,  did  the  French  attack  us,  or  we 
them,  at  Landen? 

Braz.  The  French  attack  us  !  Oons,  sir,  are  you 
a  Jacobite  ? 

Bal.  Why  that  question. 

Braz.  Because  none  but  a  Jacobite  cou'd  think  that 
the  French  durst  attack  us — No,  sir,  we  attack'd  them. 
on  the — I  have  reason  to  remember  the  time,  for  \ 
had  two  and  twenty  horses  kill'd  under  me  that  day. 
Wor.  Then,  sir,  you  must  have  rid  mighty  hard. 
Bal.  Or,  perhaps,  sir,  like  my  countrymen,  you 
rid  upon  half  a  dozen  horses  at  once. 

Braz.  What  do  you  mean,  gentlemen  ?    I  tell  you 
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they  were  kill'd,  all  torn  to  pieces  by  cannon-shot, 
except  six  1  stak'd  tq  death  upon  the  enemy's  chcvaux 
defuse. 

BaL  Noble  captain  !  may  I  crave  your  name  ? 

Braz.   Brazen,  at  your  service. 

Bal.  Oil,  Brazen!  a  very  good  name.  I  have 
kno\vn  several  of  the  Brazens  abroad. 

Wor.  Do  you  know  one  Captain  Plume,  sir? 

Braz.  Is  he  any  thing  related  to  Frank  Plume  in 
Northamptonshire? — Honest  Frank  !  many,  many  a 
dry  bottle  have  we  crack'd  hand  to  fist.  You  must 
have  known  his  brother  Charles  that  was  concern'd  in 
the  India  Company  ;  he  marrv'd  the  daughter  of  Old 
Tongue-pad,  the  Master  in  Chancery,  a  very  pretty 
woman,  only  she  squinted  a  little  :  she  died  in  child- 
bed of  her  first  child,  but  the  child  surviv'd ;  'twas  a 
daughter,  but  whether  it  was  call'd  Margaret  or  Mar* 
gery  upon  mv  soul  I  can't  remember.  [Looking  on 
his  ivaich.]  But,  gentlemen,  I  must  meet  a  lady,  a 
twenty  thousand  pounder,  presently,  upon  the  walk 
by  the  water — Worthy,  your  sen-ant;  Laconick, 
your's.  [Exit. 

Bal.  If  you  can  have  so  mean  an  opinion  of  Me- 
linda  as  to  be  jealous  of  this  fellow,  I  think  she  ought 
to  give  you  cause  to  be  so. 

Wor.  I  don't  think  she  encourages  him  so  much 
for  gaining  herself  a  lover,  as  to  set  up  a  rival.  Were 
there  any  credit  to  be  given  to  his  words,  I  should  be- 
lieve Melinda  had  m  ide  him  this  assignation.  I  must 
go  see,  sir,  you'll  pardon  me.  [Exit. 

Bal.  Ay,  ay,  sir,  you're  a  man  of  business — But 
what  have  we  got  here  ? 

Enter  ROSE  singing. 

Rose.  And  I  shall  be  a  lady,  a  captain's  lady,  and 
ride  single  upon  a  white  horse  with  a  star,  upon  a  vel- 
vet side  saddle ;  and  I  shall  go  to  London,  and  sec 
the  tombs  and  the  lions,  and  the  king  and  queen. 
Sir,  an'  please  your  worship,  I  have  often  seen  your 
worship  ride  through  our  grounds  a-h anting,  begging 
your  worship's  pardon.  Pray,  what  may  this  lace  be 
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worth  a  yard  ?  [Shelving  some  lace. 

Bal.  Right  Mechlin,  by  thii  light !  Where  did 
you  get  this  lace,  child? 

Ruse.  No  matter  for  that,  sir;  I  came  honestly 
by  it. 

"  Bal.  I  question  it  much.  [Aside. 

Rose.  And  see  here,  sir,  a  fine  Turkey-shell  snuff- 
box, and  fine  mangere;  see  here.  [Takes  snuff  affect- 
edly.'] The  captain  learnt  me  how  to  take  it  with  an 
air. 

Bal.  Oh  ho  !  the  captain  !  now  the  murder's  out. 
And  so  the  captain  taught  yon  to  take  it  with  an  air? 
Rose.  Yes,  and  give  it  with  an  air  too.     Will  your 
worship  please  to  taste  n>y  snuff. 

[Offers  the  lox  affectedly. 

Bal.  Yon  are  a  very  apt  scholar,  pretty  maid!  And 
pray,  what  did  you  give  the  captain  for  these  fine 
things? 

Rose.  He's  to  have  my  brother  for  a  soldier,  and 
two  or  three  sweethearts  1  have  in  the  country  ;  they 
shall  all  go  with  the  captain.  Oh  !  he's  the  finest 
man  and  the  humblest  wiihal.  Would  you  believe 
it,  sir?  he  carried  me  up  with  him  to  his  own  cham- 
ber with  as  much  fam-mam-mil-yararality  as  if  1  had 
been  the  best  lady  in  the  land. 

Bal.  Oh  !  he's  a  mighty  familiar  gentleman  as  can 
be. 

Enter  PLUME,  singing. 
Plume.  But  it  is  not  so 
With  those  that  go 
Thro  frost  and  snow — 
Most  apropos 
Mu  maid  with  the  milkitig-pail. 

[Takes  hold  o/Rose. 

How,  the  justice!  then  I'm  arraigned,  condemned, 
and  executed, 

Bal.  Oh,  my  noble  captain  ! 
Rose    And  my  noble  captain,  too,  sir. 
Plume.  'Sdeathl   child,  are  you   mad? — Mr  Ba- 
lance, I  am  so  full  of  business  about  my  recruits  that 
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1  ha'n't  a  moment's  time  to— I  have  just  now  three 
or  four 'people  to — 

Bal.  Nay,  captain,  I  must  speak  to  you — 
Kose.  Arid  so  must  I  too,  captain. 
Plume.  Any  other  time,  sir — 1  cannot  for  my  life, 
sir — 

Bal.  Pray,  sir — 

Plume.  Twenty  thousand  things — I  wou'd — but — 
now,  sir,  pray— Devil  take  me— -J  cannot — 1  must — 

[Breaks  aw  at/. 

Bal.  Nay,  I'll  follow  you.  [Exit. 

Rose.  And  I  too.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. 
The  JFalk  ly  the  Severn  side.     Enter  MELINDA  and 

her  Maid  LUCY. 

Mel.  And  pray  was  it  a  ring,  or  buckle,  or  pen- 
dents, or  knots j  or  in  what  shape  was  the  almighty 
gold  t  ran  i>  form 'd  that  has  bribed  you  so  much  in  ins 
lav  our? 

Luci/.  Indeed,  madam,  the  last  bribe  I  had  from 
the  captain  was  only  a  small  piece  of  Flanders'  lace 
for  a  cap. 

Mel.  Ay,  Flanders'  lace  is  as  constant  a  present 
from  officers  to  their  women,  as  something  else  is 
from  their  women  to  them.  They  every  year  bring 
ever  a  cargo  of  lace  to  cheat  the  king  of  his  duty  and 
his  subjects  of  their  honesty. 

Lucy.  They  only  barter  oae  sort  of  prohibited  goods 
for  another,  madam. 

Mel.  Has  any  of 'em  been  bartering  with  you,  Mrs. 
Pert,  that  you  talk  so  like  a  trader? 

"  Lucy.  Madam,  you  talk  as  peevish  to  me  as  if  it 
**  were  my  fault!  the  crime  is  none  of  mine,  tho*  I 
"  pretend  to  excuse  it:  though  he  should  not  see  you 
"  this  week,  can  I  help  it?  .But  as  I  was  saying,  ma- 
"  dam,  his  friend,  captain  Piurne,  has  so  taken  him 
"  up  these  two  days. 

"  Mel.  Psha  1  would  his  friend  the  captain  were 
"  ty'd  upon  his  back;  I  warrant  he's  never  been 
"  sober  since  that  confounded  captain  came  to  town. 
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The  devil  take  all  officers,  I  say ;  they  do  the  na- 
tion more  harm  by  debauching  us  at  home,  than 

they  do  good  by  defending  us  abroad,     No  sooner 

a  captain  conies  to  town  but  all  the  young  fellows 

flock  about  him,  and  we  can't  keep  a  man  to  our 

seK'es." 

Lucy.  One  would  imagine,  madam,  by  your  con- 
cern for  Worthy's  absence,  that  you  should  use  him 
better  when  he's  with  you. 

Mel.  Who  told  you,  pray,  that  I  was  concern'd  for 
his  absence?  I'm  only  vex'd  that  1  have  had  no- 
thing said  to  me  these  two  days  :  as  one  may  love 
the  treason  and  hate  the  traitor.  Oh!  here  conies 
another  captain,  and  a  rogue  that  has  the  confidence 
to  make  love  to  me;  but  indeed  I  don't  wonder  at 
that,  when  he  has  the  assurance  to  fancy  himself  a 
fine  gentleman. 

Lucy.  If  he  should  speak  o'  th'  assignation  I  should 
be  ruined.  [Aside. 

Enter  BRAZEN. 

Braz.  Trne  to  the  touch,  faith  !  [Aside.']  Madam, 
I  am  your  humble  servant,  and  all  that,  madam.  A 
line  river  this  same  Severn — Do  you  love  fishing, 
madam  ? 

Mel.  'Tis  a  pretty  melancholy  amusement  for 
lovers. 

Braz.  I'll  go  buy  hooks  and  lines  presently ;  for 
you  must  know,  madam,  that  1  have  serv'd  in  Flan- 
ders against  the  French  in  Hungary  against  the  Turks, 
and  in  Tangier  against  the  Moors,  and  I  was  never 
so  much  in  love  before;  and  split  me,  madam,  in  all 
the  campaigns  I  ever  made  1  have  not  seen  so  fine 
a  woman  as  your  ladyship. 

Mel.  And  fram  all  the  men  I  ever  saw  I  never  had 
so  tine  a  compliment :  but  you  soldiers  are  the  best 
bred  men,  that  we  must  allow. 

Braz.  Some  of  us,  madam;  but  there  are  brutes 
among  us  too,  very  sad  brutes;  for  my  own  part,  I 
have  always  had  the  good  luck  to  prove  agreeable.  I 
have  hud  very  considerable  offers,  madam — i  might 
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haVe  married  a  German  princess  worth  fifty  thousand 
crowns  a-year,  but  her  stove  disgusted  rne.  The 
daughter  of  a  Turkish  bashaw  fell  in  love  with  me 
too,  when  I  was  a  prisoner  among  the  infidels  ;  she 
offered  to  rob  her  father  of  his  treasure,  and  make  her 
escape  with  me;  but  I  don't  know  how,  my  time  was 
not  come :  hanging  and  marriage,  you  know,  go  by 
tiny  :  Fate  has  reserv'd  me  for  a  Shropshire  lady  worth 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  Do  you  know  any  such 
person,  madam? 

Mel.  Extravagant  coxcomb!  [Aside.]  To  be  sure, 
a  great  many  ladies  of  that  fortune  would  be  proud 
of  the  name  of  Mrs.  Brazen. 

Braz.  Nay  for  that  matter,  madam,  there  are  wo- 
men of  very  good  quality  of  the  name  of  Brazen. 
Enter  WORTHY. 

3Iel.  Oh,  are  you  there,  gentleman  ! — Come,  cap- 
tain, we'll  walk  this  way.  Give  me  your  hand. 

Braz.  My  hand,  heart's  blood,  and  guts,  are  at 

your  service.     Mr.  Worthy,  your  servant,  my  dear  ! 

[Exit,  leading  Melinda. 

Wor.  Death  and  fire  !  this  is  not  to  be  borne. 
Enter  PLUME. 

Plume.  No  more  it  is,  faith. 

Wor.  What? 

Plume.  The  March  beer  at  the  Raven.  I  have 
been  doubly  serving  the  king,  raising  men  and  raising 
the  excise.  Recruiting  and  elections  are  rare  friends 
to  the  excise. 

Wor.  You  a'n't  drunk  ? 

Plume.  No,  no,  whimsical  only ;  I  could  be  mighty 
foolish,  and  fancy  myself  mighty  witty.  Reason  sliil 
keeps  its  throne,  but  it  nods  a  little,  that's  all. 

Wor.  Then  you're  just  fit  fora  frolic. 

Plume.  As  fit  as  close  pinners  fora  punk  in  the  pit. 

Wor.  There's  your  play,  then ;  recover  me  that  ves- 
sel from  that  Tangerine. 

Plume.  She's  well  rigged,  but  how  is  she  manned? 

War.  By  Captain  Brazen,  that  I  told  you  of  to-day  j 
she  is  called  the  Melinda,  a  first  rate  I  can  assure 
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you  ;  she  sheer'd  oft  with  him  just  now  on  purpose 
to  affront  me  ;  but  according  to  your  advice  1  would 
take  no  notice,  because  1  would  seem  to  be  above  a 
concern  for  her  behaviour  j  but  have  a  care  ef  a 
quarrel. 

Plume.  No,  no,  I  never  quarrel  with  any  thing; 
in  my  cups  but  an  oyster- wench  or  a  cook-maid,  and  it' 
they 'ben't  civil  1  knock  'em  down.  But  heark'e  my 
friend,  I'll  make  love,  and  1  must  make  love — I  tell 
you  what,  I'll  make  love  like  a  platoon. 
War.  Platoon!  how's  that? 

Plume.  I'll  kneel,  stoop,  and  stand,  faith  :  most 
ladies  are  gain'd  by  platooning. 

WOT.  Here  they  come  ;  1  must  leare  you.     \_Exit. 
Plume.  So!  now  must  1  look  as  sober  and  demure 
as  a  vrhore  at  a  christening. 

Enter  BRAZKN  and  MLLINDA. 
Br-az.  Who's  that,  madam? 

Mel.  A  brother  officer  of  your's,   1  suppose,  sir, 
Braz.  Ay — my  dear!  [To  Plume. 

Plume.  My  dear!  [Run  and  embrace. 

Braz.  My  dear  boy  !  howis't?  Your  name,  rny 
dear!  If  I  be  not  mistaken  I  have  seen  your  face. 

Plume.  I  never  saw  your's  in  my  life,  my  dear — 
butthere'sa  face  well  known  as  the  sun's,  that  shines 
oa  all,  and  is  by  all  ador'd. 

Braz.  Have  you  any  pretension?,  sir. 
Plume.  Pretensions ! 

Braz.  That  is,  sir,  have  you  ever  served  abroad? 
Plume.  I  have  serv'd  at  Home,  sir,  for  ages  serv'cl 
this  cruel  fair,  and  that  will  serve  the  turn,  sir. 

Mel.  So,  between  the  fool  and  the  rake  I  shall 
bring  a  fine  spot  of  work  upon  my  hands  !  I  see  Wor- 
thy yonder;  1  could  be  content  to  be  fiiends  with  him 
would  he  come  this  way. 

Braz.  Will  you  fight  for  the  lady,  sir, 
Plume.  No,  sir,  but  I'll  have  her  notwithstanding. 
Thou  peerless  princess  of  Salopian  plains, 
Envy'd  by  nymphs*and  worshipped  by  the  swains — 
Braz.  Oons,  sir,  not  tight  for  her! 
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Plume.  Prithee  be  quiet — I  shall  be  out — 
Behold  how  humbly  does  the  Severn  glide. 
To  greet  thee^  princess  of  the  Severn  side. 

Braz.  Don't  mind  him,  madam — it  he  were  not  so 
well-dress' d  I  should  take  him  for  a  poet ;  but  I'll 
shew  you  the  difference  presently.  Come,  madam, 
we'll  place  you  between  us,  and  now  the  longest 
sword  carries  her.  I  Draw*. 

Mel.  [Shrieking] 

Enter  WORTHY. 
Oh,  Mr.  Worthy  !  save  me  from  these  madmen. 

[Exit  with  Worthy. 

Plume.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  why  don't  you  follow,  sir, 
and  fight  the  bold  ravisher  ? 

Bra.  No,  sir,  you  are  my  man. 

Plume.  1  don't  like  the  wages ;  I  won't  be  your 
man. 

Bra.  Then  you're  not  'vorth  my  sword. 

Plume.  No  !  pray  what  d)d  it  cost. 

Bra.  It  cost  me  twenty  pistoles  in  France,  and  my 
enemies  thousands  of  lives  in  Flanders. 

Plume.  Then  they  had  a  dear  bargain. 
Enter  SYLVIA,  in  Mans  Apparel. 

Syl.  Save  ye,  save  ye  !  gentlemen. 

Bra.  Mv  dear,  I'm  yours. 

Plume.  Do  you  know  the  gentleman  ? 

Bra.  No,  but  1  will  presently — Your  name,  my 
dear ! 

Syl.  Wilful.  Jack  Wilful,  at  your  service. 

Bra.  What,  the  Kentish  Wilfuls,  or  those  of  Staf- 
fordshire ? 

Syl.  Both,  sir,  both  ;  I'm  related  to  all  the  Wilfuls 
in  Iiurope,  and  I'm  head  of  the  family  at  present. 

Plume.  Do  you  live  in  this  country,  sir  ? 

Syl.  Yes,  sir,  1  live  where  I  stand  ?  I  have  nei- 
ther home,  house,  or  habitation  beyond  this  spot  of 
ground. 

Bra.  What  are  you  sir  ? 

Syl.  A  rake. 

Plume.  In  the  army,  I  presume, 
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SyL  No,  but  I  intend  to  list  immediately.  Look'e, 
gentlemen,  he  that  bids  the  fairest  has  me. 

Bra.  Sir,  I'll  prefer  you ;  I'll  make  you  a  corporal 
this  minute. 

Plume.  Corporal!  I'll  make  you  my  companion; 
you  shall  eat  with  me. 

Bra.  You  shall  drink  with  me. 

Plume.  You  shall  lie  with  me,  vou  young  rogue. 

[Kisses. 

Bra.  You  shall  receive  your  pay,  and  do  no  duty. 

Syl.  Then  you  must  make  me  a  field-officer. 

Plume.  Pho,  pho,  pho!  I'll  do  more  than  all  this, 
I'll  make  you  a  corporal  and  give  you  a  brevet  for 
Serjeant. 

Bra.  Can  you  read  and  write,  sir? 

Syl.  Yes. 

Bra.  Then  your  business  is  done — I'll  make  you 
chaplain  to  the  regiment. 

Syl.  Your  promises  are  so  equal  that  I'm  at  a  loss  to 
chuse.  There  is  one  Plume  that  I  hear  much  commend- 
ed in  town;  pray,  which  of  you  is  Captain  Plume. 

Plume.  I  am  Captain  Plume. 

Bra.  No,  no,  I  am  Captain  Plume. 

Syl.   Heyday! 

Plume.  Captain  Plume!  I'm  your  servant,  my  dear! 

Bra.  Captain  Brazen  !  I'm  yours — The  'fellow 
dares  not  fight.  [Aside. 

Enter  KITE. 

Kite.  Sir,  if  you  please — [Goes  to  whisper  Plume. 

Plume.  No,  no,  there's  your  captain.  Captain 
Plume,  your  Serjeant  has  got  so  drunk  he  mistakes 
me  for  you. 

J3ra.'He'san  incorrigible  sot.  Here,  my  Hector 
of  Holborn,  here's  forty  shillings  for  you. 

Plume.  I  forbid  the  bans.  Look'e,  friend,  you  shall 
list  with  Captain  Brazen. 

Syl.  \  will  see  Captain  Brazen  hang'd  first,  I  will 
list  with  Captain  Plume  :  I  am  a  free-born  English- 
man, and  will  be  a  slave  my  own  way.  Look'e,  sir, 
will  you  stand  by  me  ?  [7^  Brazen. 
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Bra.  I  warrant  you,  my  lad. 

Syl.  Then  1  will  tell  you,  Captain  Brazen  [To 
Plume.]  that  you  are  an  ignorant,  pretending,  impu- 
dent coxcomb. 

Bra.  Ay,  ay,  a  sad  dog. 

Syl.  A  very  sad  dog.  "Give  me  the  money,  noble 
Captain  Plume. 

Plume.  Then  you  won't  list,  with  Captain  Brazen? 

Syl.   I  won't. 

Bra.  Never  mind  him,  child  ;  I'll  end  the  dispute 
presently.  Hark'e,  my  dear  ! 

[Takes  Plume  to  one  side  of  the  stage, 
and  entertains  him  in  dumb-skew. 

Kite.  Sir,  he  in  the  plain  coat  is  Captain  Plume; 
I  am  his  serjeant,  and  will  take  my  oath  on't. 

Syl.  What!  you  are  Serjeant  Kite? 

Kite.  At  your  service. 

Syl.  Then  I  would  not  take  your  oath  for  a  far- 
thing. 

Kite.  A  very  understanding  youth  of  his  age  !  Pray, 
sir,  let  me  look  you  full  in  the  face. 

Syl.  Well   *ir,  what  have  you  to  say  to  my  face  ? 

Kite.  The  very  image  of  my  brother;  two  bullets 
of  the  same  calfbre  were  never  so  like :  it  must  be 
Charles ;  Charles — 

Syl.  What  do  you  mean  by  Charles  ? 

Kite.  The  voice  too,  only  a  little  variation  in  F 
faut  rlat.  My  dear  brother!  for  1  must  call  you  so,  if 
you  should  have  the  fortune  to  enter  into  the  most 
noble  society  of  the  sword  I  bespeak  you  tor  a  com- 
rade. 

Syl.  No,  sir,  I'll  be  the  captain's  comrade  if  any 
body's. 

Kite.  Ambition  there  again!  'tis  a  noble  passion 
for  a  soldier;  by  that  I  gain'd  this  glorious  halberd. 
Ambition!  I  see  a  commission  in  his  face  already. 
Pray,  noble  captain,  give  me  leave  to  sa!ute  you. 

[Offers  to  kiss  her, 

Syl.  What!  men  kiss  one  another  ? 

Kite.  We  officers  do,  'tis  our  way ;  we  live  toge- 
E  3 
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ther  like  man  and  wife,  always  either  kissing  or  fight- 
ing; but  I  see  a  storm  coming. 

SyL  Now,  serjeant,  I  shall  see  who  is  your  cap- 
tain, by  your  knocking  down  the  other. 

Kite.  My  captain  scorns  assistance,  sir. 

Bra.  How  dare  you  contend  for  any  thing,  and  not 
dare  to  draw  your  sword  ?  But  you  are  a  young  fellow, 
and  have  not  been  much  abroad ;  I  excuse  that ;  but 
prithee  resign  the  man,  prithee  do  :  you  are  a  very 
honest  fellow. 

Plume.  You  lie;  and  you  are  a  son  of  a  whore. 

[Draws,  and  makes  up  to  Brazen. 

Bra.  Hold,  hold !  did  not  you  refuse  to  fight  for 
the  lady  ?  [Retiring. 

Plume.  I  always  do  ;  but  for  a  man  I'll  nght  knee- 
deep;  so  you  lie  again. 

[Plume  and  Brazen  jight  a  traverse  or  two  aloul 
the  Stage,  Sylvia  draws,  and  is  held  ly  Kite, 
who  sounds  to  arms  with  his  mouth,  takes  Sylvia 
in  his  arms,  and  carries  her  off  the  stage. 

Bra.  Hold!  w here's  the  man? 

Plume.  Gone. 

Bra.  Then  what  do  we  fight  for?  [Puts  up.~\  Now 
let's  embrace,  my  dear. 

Plume.  With  all  my  heart,  my  dear.  [Putting  up.~] 
I  suppose  Kite  has  listed  him  by  this  time.  [Embraces. 

Bra.  You  are  a  brave  fellow:  1  always  fight  with 
a  man  before  I  make  him  my  friend ;  and  if  once  I 
find  he  will  fight,  I  never  quarrel  with  him  afterwards. 
And  now  I'll  tell  you  a  secret,  my  dear  friend ;  that 
lady  we  irightened  out  of  the  walk  just  now  I  found 
in  bed  this  morning,  so  beautiful,  so  inviting;  I  pre- 
sently locked  the  door — but  I'm  a  man  of  honour — 
but  1  believe  I  shall  marry  her  nevertheless — her 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  you  know,  will  be  a  pretty 
convenieucy.  I  had  an  assignation  with  her  here,  but 
your  coming  spoil'd  my  sport.  Curse  you,  my  dear! 
but  don't  do  so  again 

Plume.  No,  no,  my  dear!  men  are  my  business  at 
present.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  IV.  .SCENE  1. 

The  walk  continues.    Enter  ROSE  and  BULLOCK 
meeting. 

Rose.  WHERE  have  you  been,  you  great  booby? 
you  are  always  out  of  the  way  in  the  time  of  prefer- 
ment. 

Bui.  Preferment!  who  should  prefer  me? 

ftvse.  I  would  prefer  you !  who  should  prefer  a  man 
but  a  woman?  Come,  throw  away  that  great  club, 
hold  up  your  head,  cock  your  hat,  and  look  big. 

Bui.  Ah,  Rouse,  Rouse!  1  fear  somebody  will 
look  big  sooner  than  folk  think  of.  Here  has  been 
Cartwheel  your  sweetheart ;  what  will  become  of 
him? 

Rose.  Look'e,  I'm  a  great  woman,  and  will  provide 
for  my  relations;  I  told  the  captain  how  finely  he 
play'd  upon  the  tabor  and  pipe,  so  he  sat  him  down 
for  drum-major. 

Bui.  Nay,  sister,  why  did  not  you  keep  that  place 
for  me?  you  know  I  have  always  lov'd  to  be  a  drum- 
ming, if  it  were  but  on  a  table  or  on  a  quart-pot. 
Enter  SYLVIA. 

Syl.  Had  I  but  a  commission  in  mv  pocket  I  fancy 
my  breeches  would  become  me  as  well  as  any  ranting 
fellow  of  'em  all ;  for  I  take  a  bold  step,  a  rakish  toss, 
a  smart  cock,  and  an  impudent  air,  to  be  the  princi- 
pal ingredients  in  the  composition  of  acamain.  What's 
here?  Rose,  my  nurse's  daughteVl  I'll  go  and  prac- 
tise. Come,  child,  kiss  me  at  once.  [Kisses  Rose.] 
And  her  brother  too!  Well,  honest  Dung-fork,  do 
you  know  the  difference  between  a  horse  and  a  cart 
and  a  cart-horse  ?  eh  ? 

Bui.  I  presume  that  your  worship  is  a  captain  by 
your  clothes  and  your  courage. 

Syl.  Suppose  1  were,  would  you  be  contented  to 
list,  friend? 

Rose.  No,  no:  though  your  worship  be  a  hand- 
some man,  there  be  others  as  fine  as  you.  My  bro- 
ther is  engag'd  to  Captain  Plume. 
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Syl.  Plume!  do  you  know  Captain  Plume? 

Rose.  Yes,  I  do,  and  he  knows  me.  He  took  ths 
ribbands  out  of  his  shirt-sleeves  and  put  them  into  my 
shoes:  see  there — I  can  assure  you  that  I  can  do  any 
thing  with  the  captain, 

Bui.  That  is,  in  a  modest  way,  sir.  Have  a  care 
wnatyou  say,  Rouse;  don't  shame  your  parentage. 

Roue.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  lam  not  so  simple  as 
to  say  that  {  can  do  any  thing  with  the  captain  but 
what  I  may  do  with  any  body  else. 

Syl  So! — And  pray  what  do  you  expect  from  this 
captain,  child? 

Rose.  1  expect,  sir  1-^1  expect — but  he  ordered  me 
to  tell  nobody— but  suppose  he  should  propose  to 
marry  me? 

Syl.  You  should  have  a  care,  my  dear!  men  will 
promise  any  thing  beforehand. 

Rose.  I  know  that ;  but  he  promised  to  marry  me 
afterwards. 

Bui.  Wauns!  Rouse,  what  have  you  said? 

Syl.  Afterwards!   After  what? 

Rose,  After  I  had  sold  my  chickens— I  hope  there's 
no  harm  in  that. 

Enter  PLUME, 

Plume.  What,  Mr.  Wilful  so  close  with  my  mar- 
ket woman? 

Syl.  I'll  try  if  he  loves  her.  [Aside. ~\  Close,  sir, 
ay,  and  closer  yet,  sir.  Come,  my  pretty  maid !  you 
and  I  will  withdraw  a  little. 

Plume.  No,  no,  friend,  I  ha'n't  done  with  her  yet. 

Syl.  Nor  have  I  begun  with  her;  so  I  have  as  good 
a  right  as  you  have. 

Plume.  Thou'rt  a  bloody  impudent  fellow  ! 

Syl.  Sir,  I  would  qualify  mvself  for  the  service. 

Plume.  Hast  thou  really  a  mind  to  the  service? 

Syl.   Yes,  sir.1  so  let  her  go. 

Rose.  Pray,  gentlemen,  don't  be  so  violent. 

Piume.  Come,  leave  it  to  the  girl's  own  choice. 
Will  you  belong  to  me  or  to  that  gentleman? 

Rose.  Let  me  consider;  you're  both  very  handsome. 
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Plume.  Now  the  natural  inconstancy  of  her  sex  be- 
gins to  work. 

Rose.  Pray,  sir,  what  will  you  give  me? 

B^lL  Dunna  be  angry,  sir,  that  my  sister  should  be 
mercenary,  for  she's  but  young. 

Syl.  Give  thee,  child!  I'll  set thee  above  scandal ; 
you  shall  have  a  coach  with  six  before  and  six  behind ; 
an  equipage  to  make  vice  fashsonable,  and  put  virtue 
out  of  countenance. 

Plume.  Pho  !  that's  easily  done  :  I'll  do  more  for 
thee,  child,  I'll  buy  you  a  furbelow-scarf,  and  give 
you  a  ticket  to  see  a  play. 

Bui.  A  play!  wauns!  Rouse,  take  the  ticket,  and 
let's  see  the  show. 

Syl.  Look'e,  captain,  if  you  won't  resign  I'll  go 
list  with  Captain  Brazen  this  minute. 

Plume.  Will  you  list  with  me  if  I  give  up  my  title? 

Syl.  I  will. 

Plume.  Take  her ;  I'll  change  a  woman  for  a  man 
at  any  time. 

Rose.  1  have  Jieard  before,  indeed,  that  you  cap- 
tains us'd  to  sell  your  men. 

Bui.  Pray,  captain,  do  not  send  Rouse  to  the  Wes- 
tern Indies. 

Plume.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  West  Indies!  No,  no,  my 
honest  lad,  give  me  thy  hand  ;  nor  vou  nor  she  shall 
move  a  step  farther  than  I  do.  This  gentleman  is 
one  of  us,  and  will  be  kind  to  you,  Mrs.  Rose. 

Rose.  But  will  you  be  so  kind  to  me,  sir,  as  the 
captain  would  ? 

Syl.  I  can't  be  altogether  so  kind  to  yon  ;  my  cir- 
cumstances are  not  so  good  as  the  captain's ;  but  I'll 
take  care  of  you,  upon  my  word. 

Plume.  Ay,  ay,  we'll  all  take  care  of  her ;  she  shall 
live  like  a  princess,  and  her  brother  here  shall  be — 
What  would  you  be? 

Bui.  Oh,  sir,  if  you  had  not  promis'd  the  place  of 
drum-major. 

Plume.  Ay,  that  is  promised  ;  but  what  think  you 
cf  barrack-master  ?  you  are  a  person  of  understanding, 
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and  barrack- master  you  shall  be — But  what's  becofrie 
of  this  same  Cartwheel  you  told  me  of,  my  dear  '. 

Rose.  We'll  go  fetch  bim — Come,  brother  barrack- 
master — We  shall  find  you  at  home,  noble  captain  ? 
[Exeunt  Rose  and  Bullock. 

Plume.  Yes,  yes  ;  and  now,  sir,  here  are  your  forty 
shillings. 

Syl.  Captain  Plume,  I  despise  your  listing  money  ; 
if  1  do  serve  'tis  purely  for  love— of  that  wench,  I 
mean — for  you  must  know  that  among  my  other  sal- 
lies I've  spent  the  best  part  of  my  fortune  in  search  of 
a  maid,  a;id  could  never  find  one  hitherto;  so  you 
may  be  assured  I'd  not  sell  my  freedom  under  a  less 
purchase  than  [  did  my  estate— so  before  1  list  I  must 
be  certify 'd  that  this  girl  is  a  virgin. 

Plume.  Mr.  Wilful,  I  cau't  tell  you  how  you  can 
becertiiy'd  in  that  point  till  you  try;  but  upon  my 
honour  she  may  be  a  Vestal  for  ought  that  1  know  to 
the  contrary.  I  gain'd  her  heart  indeed  by  some  trifling 
presents  and  promises,  and  knowing  that  the  best  se- 
curity for  a  woman's  heart  is  her  person,  I  would  have 
made  myself  master  of  that  too,  had  not  the  jealousy 
of  my  impertinent  landlady  interposed. 

Svl.  So  you  only  want  an  opportunity  for  accom- 
plishing vour  designs  upon  her. 

Plume.  Not  at  all;  1  have  already  gain'd  my  ends, 
which  were  only  the  drawing  in  one  or  two  of  her 
followers.  "  The  women  you  know  are  the  load- 
"  stones  every  where;  gain  the  wives,  and  you  are 
**  caress'd  by  the  husbands;  please  the  mistress,  and 
"  you  are  valu'd  by  the  gallants;  secure  an  interest 
"  with  the  finest  women  at  court,  and  you  procure  the 
"  favour  of  the  greatest  men  ;"  kiss  the  prettiest  coun* 
try  wenches,  and  you  are  sure  of  listing  the  lustiest 
t  fellows.  "  Some  people  call  this  artifice,  but  I  term 
**  it  stratagem,  since  it  is  so  main  a  part  of  the 
"  service  :  besides,  the  fatigue  of  recruiting  is  so 
"  intolerable,  that  unless  we  could  make  ourselves 
"  some  pleasure  amidst  the  pain,  no  mortal  man 
"  would  be  able  to  bear  it." 
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Syl.  Well,  sir,  I  am  satisfied  as  to  the  point  in  de- 
bate; but  now  let  me  beg  you  to  lay  aside  your  re- 
cruiting airs,  put  on  the  man  of  honour,  nnd  te!l  me 
plainly  what  usage  I  must  expect  when  I  aui  under 
vour  command: 

Plume.  "  You  must  know,  in  the  first  place  then, 
"  1  hate  to  have  gentlemen  in  my  company  ;  they  are 
always  troublesome  and  expensive,  sometimes  dan- 
gerous: and,  'ti.s  a  constant  maxim  amongst  us, 
that  those  who  know  the  least  obey  the  best.  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  1  find  something  so  agreeable 
about  you  that  engages  me  to  court  your  company  , 
and  1  can't  tell  how  it  is,  but  I  should  be  uneasv 
to  see  you  under  the  command  of  any  body  else." — 
Your  usage  will  chiefly  depend  upon  your  behaviour; 
only  this  you  must  expect,  that  it  you  commit  a 
small  fault  I  will  excuse  it,  if  a  great  one  I'll  dis- 
charge you ;  for  something  tells  me  1  shall  not  be  able 
to  punish  you. 

Syl.  And  something  tells  me,  that  if  you  do  dis- 
charge me  'twill  be  the  greatest  punishment  you  can 
inflict;  for  were  we  this  moment  to  go  upon  the 
greatest  dangers  in  your  profession  they  wo, rid  be  less 
terrible  to  me  than  to  stay  behind  you — And  now, 
your  hand,  this  lists  me — and  now  you  are  my  cap- 
tain. 

Plume.  Your  friend.  [/jfmw /16T.J 'Sdeath!  there's 
something  in  this  fallow  that  charms  rue. 

Syl.  One  favour  I  must  beg — this  affair  will  make 
some  noise,  and  1  have  some  friends  that  would  cen- 
sure my  conduct  if  1  threw  myself  into  the  circum- 
stance of  a  private  centinel  of  my  own  head- — I  must 
therefore  take  care  to  be  imprest  by  the  act  of  paviia- 
inent;  you  shall  leave  that  to  me. 

Plume.  What  you  please  as  to  that — Will  you 
lodge  at  my  quarters  in  the  mean  time  ?  you  shall  ii-.tve 
part  of  my  bed. 

Syl.  Oh  fy!  lie  with  a  common  soldier;  would 
not  you  rather  lie  with  a  common  woman  ? 

Plume.  No,  faith,  I'm  not  that  rake  that  the  world 
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imagines.  I've  got  an  air  of  freedom,  which  people 
mistake  for  lewdness  in  me,  as  they  mistake  formality 
in  others  for  religion. — The  world  is  all  a  cheat ;  only 
I  take  mine,  which  is  undesign'd,  to  be  more  excusa- 
ble than  theirs,  which  ishyprocitical.  I  hurt  nobody 
but  myself;  they  abuse  all  mankind — Will  you  lie 
with  me  ? 

Syl.  No,  no,  captain  ;  you  forget  Rose ;  she's  to 
be  my  bedfellow,  you  know. 

Plume.  I  had  forgot :  pray  be  kind  to  her. 

[Exeunt  severally. 
Enter  MELINDA  and  LUCY. 

Mel.  'Tis  the  greatest  misfortune  in  nature  for  a 
woman  to  want  a  confident:  we  are  so  weak  that  we 
can  do  nothing  without  assistance,  and  then  a  secret 
racks  us  worse  than  the  cholic — 1  am  at  this  minute 

so  sick  of  a  secret,  that  I'm  ready  to  faint  away 

Help  me,  Lucy! 

Lucy.  Bless  me  ;   Madam,  what's  the  matter? 

Mel.  Vapours  only  ;  I  begin  to  recover. — If  Sylvia 
were  in  town  I  could"  heartily  forgive  her  faults  for  the 
ease  of  discovering  my  own. 

Lucy.  You  are  thoughtful,  madam,  am  not  I  wor- 
thy to  know  the  cause? 

"  Mel.  You  are  a  sen-ant,  and  a  secret  may  make 
"  you  saucy. 

"  Lucy.  Not  unless  you  should  find  fault  without 
(e  a  cause. 

"  Mel.  Cause  or  not  cause,  I  must  not  lose  the 
tc  pleasure  of  chicling  when  1  please.  Women  must 
"  discharge  their  vapours  somewhere ;  and  before  we 
«*  get  husbands  our  servants  must  expect  to  bear 
"  with  'em. 

"  Lucy.  Then,  madam,  you  had  better  raise  me 
"  to  a  degree  above  a  servant;  you  know  my  family, 
(f  and  that  five  hundred  pounds  would  set  me  upon 
"  the  foot  of  a  gentlewoman,  and  make  me  worthy 
"  the  confidence  of  any  lady  in  the  land;  besides, 
ff  madam,  'twill  extremely  encourage  me  in  the  great 
^  design  1  now  have  in  hand. 
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(<  Mel.  I  don't  find  that  your  design  can  be  of  any 
tf  great  advantage  to  you ;  'twill  please  me  indeed  in 
"  the  humour  1  have  of  being  reveng'd  on  the  fool 
"  for  his  vanity  of  making  love  to  me,  so  I  don't 
"  much  care  if  1  do  promise  you  five  hundred  pounds 
"  upon  my  day  of  marriage. 

"  Lucy.  Th'at  is  the  way,  madam,  to  make  me  di- 
"  ligentin  the  vocation  of  a  confidant,  which  I  think 
'*  is  generally  to  bring  people  together." 

J\Icl.  Oh,  Lucy !  I  can  hold  rny  secret  no  longer. 
You  must  know,  that  hearing  of  a  famous  fortune- 
teller in  town  i  went  disguis'd  to  satisfy  a  curiosity 
which  has  cost  me  dear.  The  fellow  is  certainly  the 
devil,  or  one  of  his  bosom-favourites  :  he  has  told  me 
the  most  surprising  things  of  my  past  life. 

Lucy.  Things  past,  madam,  can  hardly  be 
reckon'd  surprising,  because  we  know  them  already. 
Did  he  tell  you  any  thing  surprising  that  was  to 
come. 

Mel.  One  thing  very  surprising;  he  said  I  should 
die  a  maid! 

/.Mcz/.Dieamaid!  come  into  the  world  for  nothing! 
— Dear  madam!  if  you  should  believe  him,  it  might 
come  to  pass ;  for  the  bare  thought  on't  might  kill  one 
in  four-and-twenty  hours- — And  did  you  ask  him  any 
questions  about  me? 

Mel.  You!   why  I  pass'd  for  you. 

Lucy.  So  'tis  I  that  am  to  die  a  maid — But  the  devil 
was  a  liar  from  the  beginning;  he  cann't  make  me 
die  a  maid — I've  put  it  out  of  his  power  already. 

[Aside. 

Mel.  I  do  but  jest.     1  would  have  pass'd  for  you, 

and  call'd  myself  Lucy ;  but  he  presently  told  n-e  :,:y 

name,  uiy  quality,  my  fortune,  and  gave  me  the  whole 

history  of  my  life.     He  told  me  of  a  lover  i  hod   in 

.this  country,  and  described  Worthy  exactly,  but  in 

nothing  so  well  as  in  his  present  indifference — I  ntd 

to  him  for  refuge  here  to  day;  he  never  so  much  as 

er.courage'd  me  in  my  fright,'  but  coldly  told  me  that 

he  was  sorry  for  the  accident,  because  it  might  give 

f 
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the  town  cause  to  censure  my  conduct,  excused  his 
not  waiting  on  me  home,  made  me  a  careless  how, 
and  walked  oft — 'Scleath  !  I  could  have  stabbed  him. 
or  myself,  'twas  the  same  thing — yonder  he  comes — 
I  will  so  use  him  ! 

Lucy.  Don't  exasperate  him  ;  consider  what  the 
fortune-teller  told  you.  Men  are  scarce  5  and  as 
times  go,  it  is  not  impossible  for  a  woman  to  die  a 
maid. 

Enter  WORTHY. 

Mel.  No  matter. 

Wor.  I  find  she's  warmed;  I  must  strike  while  the 
iron  is  hot — You  have  a  great  deal  of  courage,  ma- 
dam, to  venture  into  the  walks  where  you  were  so 
lately  frightened. 

Mel.  And  you  have  a  quantity  of  impudence  to  ap- 
pear before  me  that  you  so  lately  have  affronted. 

Wor.  1  had  no  design  to  affront  you,  nor  appear 
before  you  either,  madam;  1  left  you  here  because  I 
had  business  in  another  place,  and  came  hither  think- 
ing to  meet  another  person. 

Mel.  Since  you  find  yourself  disappointed,  I  hope 
you'll  withdraw  to  another  part  of  the  walk. 

Wor.  The  walk  is  broad  enough  for  us  both.  [They 
walk  by  one  another,  he  with  his  hat  cock'd,  she  fretting 
and  tearing  her  fan. .]  Will  you  please  to  take  snuff, 
madam?  [He  offers  her  his  box,  she  strikes  if  out  of  his 
hand;  ivhilc  he  is  gathering  it  up,  Bra/en  caters,  and 
takes  her  round  the  waist ;  she  cuffs  him. 

Bra.  What,  here  before  me,  my  dear! 

Mel.  What  means  this  insolence? 

Lucy.  Are  you  mad?  don't  you  see  Mr.  Worthy? 

[To  Brazen. 

Bra.  No,  no;  I'm  struck  blind — Worthy!  odso! 
well  turned — My  mistress  has  wit  at  her  fingers'  ends 
— Madam,  I  ask  your  pardon;  'tis  our  way  abroad — 
Mr.  Worthy,  you're  the  happy  man. 

Wor.  I  don't  envy  your  happiness  very  much,  if  the 
lady  can  afford  no  other  sort  of  favours  but  what  she 
has  bestowed  upon  you. 
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Mel.  I'm  sorrv  the  favour  miscarry'd,  for  it  was  de- 
signed for  you,  Kir.  Worthy;  and  he  assured 'tis  the 
last  and  only  favour  you  must  expect  at  rny  hands 
— Captain,  1  ask  your  pardon.  [Exit  with  Lncy. 

Bra.  I  grant  it — You  see,  Mr.  Worthy,  'twas  only 
a  random-shot;'  it  might  have  taken  oiV  your  head 
as  well  as  mine.  Courage,  my  dear!  'tis  the  fortune 
of  war  ;  but  the  enemy  has  thought  fit  to  withdraw, 
J  think. 

Wor.  Withdraw !  Oons !  sir,  what  d'ye  mean  by 
withdraw? 

Bra.  I'll  shew  you.  [Exif. 

Wor.  She's  lost,  irrecoverably  lost,  and  Piume's 
advice  has  ruined  me.  'Sdeath!  why  should  I,  that 
knew  her  haughty  spirit,  be  ruled  by  a  man  that's  a 
stranger  to  her  pride? 

Enter  PLUME. 

Plume.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  a  battle  royal!  Don't  frown 
so,  man  ;  she's  your  own,  I'll  tell  you  :  I  saw  the  fury 
of  her  love  in  the  extremity  of  her  passion.  The 
wildness  of  her  anger  is  a  certain  sign  that  she  loves 
you  to  madness.  That  rogue,  Kite,  began  the  battle 
with  abundance  of  conduct,  and  will  bring  you  off 
victorious,  my  life  on't:  he  plays  his  part  admirably  : 
she's  to  be  with  him  again  presently. 

Wor.  But  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  Brazen's 
familiarity  with  her? 

Plume.  You  are  no  logician,  if  you  pretend  to  draw 
consequences  from  the  actions  of  fools — "  There's  no 
*'  arguing  by  the  rule  of  reason  upon  a  science  with- 
**  out  principles;  and  such  is  their  conduct" — Whim, 
unaccountable  whim,  hurries  'em  on,  like  a  man 
drunk  with  brandy  before  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
— But  we  lose  our  sport;  Kite  has  opened  above  an 
hour  ago:  let's  away.  [Exeunt. 

"SCENE  II. 
A  Chamber,  a  Table  with  Books  and  Globe*.     KITE 

disguised  in  a  strange  Halit,  sitting  at  a  Table. 

Kite.  [Rising.']  By  the  position  of  the  heavens, 
gained   from   my    observation   upon  these    celestial 
p  2 
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globes,  I  find  that  Luna  was  a  tide-waiter,  Sol  a  sur- 
veyor, Mercury  a  thief,  Venus  a  whore,  Saturn  an 
alderman,  Jupiter  a  rake,  and  Mars  a  serjeant  of 
grenadiers — and  this  is  the  system  of  Kite  the  con- 
jurer. 

Enter  PLUME  and  WORTHY. 

Plume.  Well,  what  success? 

Kite.  I  have  sent  away  a  shoemaker  and  a  tailor 
already;  one's  to  he  a  captain  of  marines,  and  the 
other  a  major  of  dragoons — I  am  to  manage  them  at 
night Have  you  seen  the  lady,  Mr.  Worthy? 

WOT.  Ay,  but  it  won't  do — Have  you  shevv'd  her 
her  name  that  I  tore  oft'  from  the  bottom  of  the 
letter? 

Kite.  No,  sir,  I  reserve  that  for  the  last  stroke. 

Plume.   What  letter? 

WOT.  One  that  I  would  not  let  you  see,  for  fear 
that  you  should  break  windows  in  good  earnest.  Here, 
captain,  put  it  into  your  pocket-book,  and  have  it 
ready  upon  occasion.  [Knocking  at  the  door. 

Kite.  Officers,  to  your  posts.     Tycho,  mind   the 
door.     [Exeunt  Plume  and  Worthy.     Servant  opens 
the  door. 

"  Enter  a  Smith. 

"  Smith.  Well,  Master,  are  you  the  cunning  man? 

"  Kite.  I  am  the  learned  Copernicus. 

"  Smith.  Well,  Master,  I'm  but  a  poor  man,  and 
"  I  can't  afford  above  a  shilling  for  my  fortune. 

"  Kite.  Perhaps  that  is  more  than  'tis  worth. 

"  Smith.  Look  ye,  doctor,  let  me  have  something 
"  that's  good  for  my  shilling,  or  I'll  have  my  money 
'"  again. 

"  Kite.  If  there  be  faith  in  the -stars  you  shall  have 
**  your  shilling  forty-fold — Your  hand,  countryman 
"  — You're  by  trade  a  smith. 

"  Smith.  How  the  devil  should  you  know  that? 

"  Kile.  Because  the  devil  and 'you  are  brother 
"  tradesmen — You  were  born  under  Forceps. 

*'  Smith.  Forceps,  what's  that? 

"  Kite.  One  of  the  signs :   there's  Leo,  Sagittarius, 
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"  Forceps,  Furns,  Dixrnude,  Namur,  Brussels, 
'*  Charleroy,  and  so  forth — twelve  of  'em — Let  me 
"  see — did  you  ever  make  any  bombs  or  cannon- 
"  bullets? 

"  Smith.  Not  I. 

"  Kite.  You  either  have  or  will — The  stars  have 
<(  decreed  that  you  shall  be — I  must  have  more  mo- 
*'  ney,  sir — your  fortune's  great. 

"  Smith.  Faith,  doctor,  I  have  no  more. 

**  Kite.  Oh,  sir,  I'll  trust  to  you,  and  take  it  out 
"  of  your  arrears. 

"  Smith.  Arrears!  what  arrears? 

"  Kite.  The  five  hundred  pound  that  is  owing  to 
"  you  from  the  government. 

"  Smith.  Owing  me? 

"  -Kite.  Owing  you,  sir — Let  me  see  your  t'other 
'*  hand — I  beg  your  pardon,  it  will  be  owing  to  you, 
"  and  the  rogue  of  an  agent  will  demand  fifty  per 
**  cent,  for  a  fortnight's  advance. 

"  Smith.  I'm  in  the  clouds,  doctor,  all  this  while. 

"  Kite.  Sir,  I  am  above 'em,  among  the  stars — In 
"  two  years  three  months  and  two  hours  you  will  be 
"  made  captain  of  the  forges  to  the  grand  train  of 
"  artillery,  and  will  have  ten  shillings  a-day  and  two 
"  servants — 'Tis  the  decree  of  the  stars,  and  of  the 
'*  fix'd  stars,  that  ar«^  as  imrnoveuble  as  your  anvil 
*'  — Strike,  sir,  while tkfukou  is  hot — Fly,  sir,  be- 
<{  gone. 

'*  Smilfi.  What  would  yon  have  me  do,  doctor? 
c<  1  wish  the  stars  would  put  me  in  a  way  for  thij  fine 
"  place. 

*'  Kite.  The  stars  do-^-let  me  see — ay,  about  an 
"  hour  hence  walk  carelessly  into  the  market-place, 
"  and  you  will  see  a  tall  slender  gentleman  chcap'ning 
'*  a  pennyworth  of  apples,  with  a  cane  hanging  upon 
**  bis  button:  this  gentleman  will  ask  you  what's 
*'  o'clock — he's  your  man,  and  the  maker  of  your 
*'  fortune;  follow  him,  follow  hinu — And  now  go 
"  horrid,  and  take  leave  of  your  wife  and  children—- 
(t  An  hour  hence  exactly  is  your  time. 
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"   Smith,  A  tail  slender  gentleman,  you  say,  with 
"  a  cane:  pray,  what  sort  of  a  head  has  the  cane? 
*'  Kite.  An  amber  head,  with  a  black  ribband. 
"  Smith.  And  pray,  of  what  employment  is  the 
"  gentleman? 

'*  Kite.  Let  me  see:  he's  either  a  collector  of  the 
"  excise,  or  a  plenipotentiary,  or  a  captain  of  gre- 
"  nadiers — 1  can't  tell  exactly  which—but  he'll  call 
"  you  honest — Your  name  is — 
•"'  Smith.  Thomas. 
"  Kite.  He'll  call  you  honest  Tom. 
"  Smith.  But  how  the  devil  should  he  know  my 
"  name? 

"  Kite.  Oh,  there  are  several  sorts  of  Toms*- 
"  Tom  o'Lincoln,  Tom  Tit,  Tom  Tell  truth,  Tom 
"  a' Beldam,  and  Tom  Fool — Begone — Anhourhence 
"  precisely.  [Knocking  at  the  door. 

"  Smith.  You  say  he'll  ask  me  what's  o'clock? 
"  Kite.   Most  certainly^ — and   you'll   answer  you 
"  don't  know— And  be  sure  you  look  at  St.  Mary's 
"  dial,  for  the  sun  won't  shine,  and  if  it  should  you 
"  won't  be  able  to  tell  the  figures. 

"  Smith.  J  will,  I  will.  [Exit. 

*'  Plume.  Well  done,  conjurer!  go  on  and  pros- 
«  per.  [Behind. 

"  Kite.  As  you  were. 

•'  Enter  a  Butcher. 

"  What,  my  old  friend  Pluck  the  butcher!— 1  of- 
et  fered  the  surly  bull-dog  five  guineas  this  morning, 
"  and  he  refus'cl  it.  [Aside. 

"  But.  So,  Mr.  Conjurer,  here's  half-a-crown — 
"  And  now  you  must  understand — 

"  Kite.  Hold,  friend,  I  know  your  business  before- 
"  hand— 

"  But.  You're  devilish  cunning  then,  for  I  don't 
"  well  know  it  myself. 

*'  Kite.  J  know  more  than  yon,  friend — You 
"  have  a  foolish  saying,  that  such  a  one  knows  no 
"  more  than  the  man  in  the  moon:  I  tell  you  the 
"  man  in  the  moon  knows  Rjore  than  all  the  men 
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"  under  the  sun.  Don't  the  moon  see  all  the 
"  world? 

"  But.  All  the  world  see  the  moon,  I  must  confess. 

"  Kite.  Then  she  must  see  all  the  world,  that's 

"  certain — Give  me  your  hand You're  by  trade 

"  either  a  butcher  or  a  surgeon. 

*'  But.  True,  I  am  a  butcher. 

"  Kite.  And  a  surgeon  you  will  be;  the  employ- 
"  ments  differ  only  in  the  name — He  that  can  cut  up 
"  an  ox  may  dissect  a  man;  and  the  same  dexterity 
*'  that  cracks  the  marrow- bone  Will  cutoffal^g  or  an 
"  arm. 

"  But.  What  d'ye  mean,  doctor?  what  d'ye  mean? 

"  Kite.  Patience,  patience,  Mr.  Surgeon  General ;; 
"  the  stars  aie  great  bodies,  and  move  slowly. 

"  But.  But  what  do  you  mean  by  surgeon  general, 
"  doctor? 

"  Kite.  Nay,  sir,  if  your  worship  won't  have  pa- 
"  tience  I  must  beg  the  favour  of  your  worship's  ab- 
"  sence. 

"But.  My  worship !  my  worship!  but  why  my 
"  worship? 

"  Kite.  Nay  then  I  have  done.  [Sits. 

"  But.  Pray,  doctor — 

'*  Kile.  Fire  and  fury,  sir !  [Rises  in  a  passion."]  Do 
"  you  think  the  stars  will  be  hurried  ?  Do  the  stars 
"  owe  you  any  money,  sir,  that  you  dare  to  dun  their 
'*  lordships  at  this  rate? — Sir,  J  am  porter  to  the  stars, 
"  and  1  am  ordered  to  let  no  dun  come  near  their 
"  doors. 

"  But.  Dear  doctor  !  I  never  had  any  dealing  with 
"  the  stars;  they  don't  owe  me  a  penny — but  since 
"  you  are  their  porter,  please  to  accept" of  this  half- 
"  crown  to  drink  their  healths,  and  don't  be  angry — 

"  Kile.  Let  rne  see  your  hand  then  once  more — 
*'  Here  has  been  gold — five  guineas,  my  friend,  in 
"  this  very  hand  this  morning. 

"  J3tt/.'Nay,  then  he  is  the  devil — Pray,  doctor, 
tl  were  you  born  of  a  woman,  or  did  you  come  into 
"  the  world  of  your  own  head? 
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"  Kite.  That's  a  secret — This  gold  was  offered  you 
"  by  a  proper  handsome  man  call'd  Hawk,  or  Buz- 
"  zard,  or — 

"  But.  Kite,  you  mean. 

"  Kite.  Ay,  ay,  Kite. 

*'  But.  As  errant  a  rogue  as  ever  carried  a  halberd  : 
"  the  impudent  rascal  would  have  decoyed  me  for  a 
"  soldier. 

**  Kite.  A  soldier!  a  man  of  your  substance  fora 
'*  soldier!  your  mother  has  an  hundred  pound  in  hard 
"  money  lying  at  this  minute  in  the  hands  of  a  mer- 
"  cer  not  fort)  yards  from  this  place. 

"  But.  Oons !  and  so  she  has,  but  very  few  know 
tf  so  much. 

'*  Kite.  I  know  it,  and  that  rogue  what's  his  name  ? 
"  Kite,  knew  it,  and  offered  you  five  guineas  to  list, 
"  because  he  knew  your  poor  mother  would  give  the 
"  hundred  for  your  discharge. 

"  But.  There's  a  dog,  now — 'Sflesh!  doctor,  I'll 
"give  you  t'other  half-crown  and  tell  me  that  tnis 
"  same  Kite  will  be  hang'd. 

"  Kite.  He  is  in  as  much  danger  as  any  man  in  the 
"  county  of  Salop. 

"  But.  There's  your  fee — but  you  have  forgot  the 
'*  surgeon  general  all  this  while. 

"  Kite.  You  put  the  stars  in  a  passion  ;  [Looks  on 
"  his  books.']  but  now  they  are  pacified  again — Let  me 
"  see  did  you  never  cut  off  a  man's  leg? 

"  But.  No. 

"  Kite.  Recollect,  pray. 

"  But.  I  say,  no. 

"Kite.  That's  strange,  wonderful  strange!  but 
"  nothing  is  strange  to  me;  such  wonderful  changes 
'  have  I  seen — The  second  or  third,  ay,  the  third 
'  campaign  that  you  make  in  Flanders,  the  leg  of  a 
*  great  officer  will  be  shattered  by  a  great  shot,  you 
f  will  be  there  accidentally,  and  with  your  cleaver 
'  chop  off  the  limb  at  a  blow.  In  short,  the  opera- 
'  tion  will  be  performed  with  so  much  dexterity,  that 
'  with  general  applause  you  will  be  made  surgeon 
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*'  general  of  the  whole  army. 

'*  But.  Nay,  tor  the  matter  of  cutting  off  a  limb, 
*'  I'll  do  t  with  any  surgeon  in  Kurope;  but  I  have 
"  no  thoughts  of  making  a  campaign. 

"  Kite.  You  have  no  thoughts!  what's  matter  for 
s<  your  thoughts?  the  stars  have  decreed  it,  and  you 
'*  must  go. 

"  But.  The  stars  decree  it!  Oons !  sir,  the  jus- 
"  tices  can't  press  me. 

"  Kite.  Nay,  friend,  'tis  none  of  my  business  ;  I 
"  have  done;  only  mind  this,  you'll  know  more  an 
"  hour  and  half  hence ;  that's  all.  Farewell. 

"  But.  Hold,  hold,  doctor — Surgeon  General  1 
"  what  is  the  place  worth,  pray? 

'*  Kite.  Five  hundred  pounds  a-year,  besides  gui- 
"  neas  for  claps. 

"  But.  Five  hundred  pounds  a-year ! — An  hour 
"  and  a  half  hence,  you  say. 

"  Kite.  Prithee,  friend,  'be  quiet,  don't  be  trou- 
"  blesome;  here's  such  a  work  to  make  a  booby  but- 
"  cher  accept  of  five  hundred  pounds  a-year — But  if 
*'  you  must  hear  it — I'll  tell  you  in  short,  you'll  be 
"  standing  in  your  stall  an  hour  and  half  hence,  and 
"  a  gentleman  will  come  bv  with  a  snuff-box  in  his 
"  hand,  and  the  tip  of  his  handkerchief  hanging  out 
"  of  his  right  pocket;  he'll  ask  you  the  price  of  a  loin 
"  of  veal,  and  at  the  same  time  stroke  your  great  dog 
"  upon  the  head,  and  call  hirn  Chopper. 

"  But.  Mercy  on  us  !  Chopper  is  the  dog's  name. 

*'  Kite.  Look'e  there — what  I  say  is  true — things 
"  that  are  to  come  must  come  to  pass — Get  you 
*'  home,  sell  off  your  stock,  don't  mind  the  whining 
*'  and  the  snivelling  of  your  mother  and  your  sister; 
"  women  always  hinder  preferment — make  what  mo- 
"  ney  you  can,  and  follow  that  gentleman  ;  his  name 
*'  begins  with  a  P — mind  that — there  will  be  the 
'*  barber's  daughter  too  that  you  promised  marriage 
"  to — she  will  be  pulling  ancf  hauling  you  to  pieces. 

"  But.  What,  know  Sally  too!  he's  the  devil,  and 
"  he  needs  must  go  that  the  devil  drives.  [Going.~\ 
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" The  tip  of  his  handkerchief  out  of  his  left 

"  pocket. 

"  Kite.  No,  no,  his  right  pocket ;  if  it  be  the  left 
"  'tis  none  of  the  man. 

"  But.  Well,   well,   I'll  mind  him.  {Exit. 

"  Plume.  The  right  pocket,  you  say? 

{Behind  ivitk  his  pocket-look. 

"  Kite.  I  hear  the  rustling  of  silks.  {Knocking.^ 
(f  Fly,  s,ir,  'tis  Madam  Melinda." 

Enter  ME  LINDA  awr/LucY. 

Kite.  Tycho,  chairs  for  the  ladies. 

Mel.  Don't  trouh'.e  yourself ;  we  shan't  stay,  doc- 
tor. 

Kite.  Your  ladyship  is  to  stay  much  longer  than 
you  imagine. 

Mel    For  what? 

Kite.  For  a  husband — For  your  part,  madam,  you 
won't  stay  for  a  husband.  {To  Lucy. 

Lucy.  Pray,  doctor,  do  you  converse  with  the  stars 
or  the  devil? 

Kite.  With  both  :  when  I  have  the  destinies  of  men 
in  search,  I  consult  the  stars  ;  when  the  affairs  of  wo- 
men come  under  my  hands,  I  advise  with  my  t'other 
friend. 

Mel.  And  have  you  raised  the  devil  upon  my  ac- 
count? 

Kite.  Yes,  madam,  and  he's  now  under  the  table. 

Lucy.  Oh,  Heavens  protect  us!  Dear  madam  !  let's 
be  gone. 

Kite.  If  you  be  afraid  of  him,  why  do  ye  come  to 
consult  him  ? 

Mel.  Don't  fear,  fool :  do  vou  think,  sir,  that  be- 
cause I'm  a  woman  I'm  to  be  fool'd  out  of  my  reason, 
or  frighted  oat  of  my  senses  ?  Come,  shew  me  this 
devil. 

Kite.  He's  a  little  busy  at  present,  but  when  he  has 
done  he  shall  wait  on  you. 

Mel.  What  is  he  doing? 

Kite.  Writing  your  name  in  his  pocket-book. 
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Mel.  Ha,  ha!  my  name!  pray  what  hare  you  or 
he  to  do  with  my  name? 

Kite.  Look'e,  fair  lady  !  the  devil  is  a  very  modest 
person,  he  seeks  nobody  unless  they  seek  him  first; 
ne'schain'd  up  like  a  mastill',  and  can't  stir  unless  he 
be  let  loose — You  come  to  me  to  have  your  fortune 
told — do  you  think,  madam,  that  I  can  answer  you 
of  my  own  head  ?  No,  madam  ;  the  affairs  of  women 
are  so  irregular  that  nothing  less  than  the  devil  can 
give  any  account  of  them.  Now,  to  convince  you  of 
your  incredulity,  I'll  shew  you  a  trial  of  my  skill. 
Here,  you  Cacodemo  del  Piuino,  exert  your  power, 
draw  me  this  lady's  name,  the  word  Jllclhida,  in  pro- 
per letters  and  characters  of  her  own  hand- wri ting— -do 
it  at  three  motions — one — two — three — 'tis  done — 
Now,  madam,  will  you  please  to  send  your  maid  to 
fetch  it  ? 

Lucy.  I  fetch  it '.'the  devil  fetch  me  if  do. 

Mel.  My  name  in  my  own  hand-writing!  that 
would  be  convincing  indeed. 

Kite.  Seeing  is  believing.  [Goes  to  (he  Table  and 
lifts  up  the  Carpet. ~]  HereTre,  Tre,  poor  Tre,  give  me 
the  bone,  sirrah.  There's  your  name  upon  that  square 
piece  of  paper.  Behold — 

Mel.  'Tis  wonderful!   my  very  letters  to  a  tittle? 

Lucy.  'Tis  like  your  hand,  madam,  but  not  so  like 
your  hand,  neither;  and  now  1  look  nearer  'tis  not 
like  your  hand  at  all. 

Kite.  Here's  a  chambermaid  now  will  outlie  the 
devil ! 

Luc?/.  Look'e,  madam,  they  shan't  impose  upon 
us;  people  can't  remember  their  hands  no  more  than 
they  can  their  faces — Come,  madam;  let  us  be  cer- 
tain; write  your  name  upon  this  paper,  then  we'll 
compare  the  two  hands. 

Takes  oKt  a  Paper,    and  folds  if. 

Kite.  Any  thing  for  your  satisfaction,  madam — 
Here's  a  pen  and  ink. 

[Melinda  icrites,  Lucy  holds  the  Paper. 

Lucy.  Let  me  see  it,  madam;  'tis  the  same — the 
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very  same — But  I'll  secure  one  copy  for  my  own  af- 
fairs. [Aside. 

Mel.  This  is  demonstration. 

Kite.  'Tis  so,  madam — the  word  Demonstration 
comes  from  Daemon,  the  father  of  lies. 

Mel.  Well,  doctor,  I'm  convinc'd :  and  now, 
pray  what  account  can  you  give  of  my  future  for- 
tune ? 

Kite.  Before  the  sun  has  made  one  course  round 
this  earthly  globe,  your  fortune  will  be  fix'd  for  hap- 
piness or  misery. 

M el.  What !  so  near  the  crisis  of  my  fate  ? 

Kite.  Let  me  see — About  the  hour  of  ten  to  mor- 
row morning  you  will  be  saluted  by  a  gentleman  who 
will  come  to  take  his  leave  of  you,  being  designed  for 
travel.;  his  intention  of  going  abroad  is  sudden,  and 
the  occasion  a  woman.  Your  fortune  and  his  are  like 
the  bullet  and  the  barrel,  one  runs  plump  into  the 
other — In  short,  if  the  gentleman  travels  he  will  die 
abroad,  and  if  he  does  you  will  die  before  he  comes 
home. 

Mel.  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he? 

Kite.  Madam,  he's  a  fine  gentleman,  and  a  lover; 
that  is,  a  man  of  very  good  sense,  and  a  very  great 
fool. 

Mel.  How  is  that  possible,  doctor? 

Kile.  Because,  madam — because  it  is  so — A  wo- 
man's reason  is  the  best  for  a  man's  being  a  fool. 

Mel.  Ten  o'clock,  you  say? 

Kite.  Ten — about  the  hour  of  tea-drinking  tb rough- 
out  the  kingdom. 

Mel.  Here,  doctor.  \Gives  money.']  Lucy,  have  you 
any  questions  to  ask  ? 

Lucy.  Oh,   madam!  a  thousand. 

Kite.  I  must  beg  your  patience  till  another  time, 
for  I  expect  more  company  this  minute;  besides,  1 
must  discharge  the  gentleman  under  the  table.  x 

Lucy.  O  pray,  sir,  discharge  u&  &rtt ! 

Kite.  Tycho,  wait  on  the  ladies  down  stairs. 

[Exeunt  Meliiula  and  Lucy. 
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Enter  WORTHY  and  PLUME. 

Kite.  Mr.  Worthy,  you  were  pleased  to  wish  me 
joy  to-day  5  I  hope  to  be  able  to  return  the  compli- 
ment to-morrow. 

Wor.  I'll  make  it  the  best  compliment  to  you  that 
ever  I  made  in  my  life,  if  you  do — But  I  must  be  a 
traveller,  you  say? 

Kite.  Mo  farther  than  the  chops  of  the  channel,  I 
presume,  sir. 

Plume.  That  we  have  concerted  already.  [Knocking 
hard.~\  Heyday  !  you  don't  profess  midvrifery,  doctor  ? 

Kite.  Away  to"  your  ambuscade. 

[Exeunt  Worthy  qnd  Plume. 
Enter  BRAZEN. 

Bra.  Your  servant,  my  dear ! 

Kite.  Stand  off,  I  have  my  familiar  already. 

lira.   Are  you  bewitch 'd,  my  dear? 

Kile.  Yes,  my  dear!  but  mine  is  a  peaceable  spirit, 
and  hates  gMM powder.  Thus  I  fonifv  myself:  [Draws 
a  circlt  lonnd  lum.~^  arid  now,  captain,  have  a  care 
how  you  force  niv  lines. 

Bra.  Lines!  what  dost  talk  of  lines?  you  have 
something  like  a  fishing  rod  there,  indeed  ;  but  I  come 
to  be  acquainted  with  you,  man — -W  hat's  your  name, 
i«y  dear? 

Kite.  Conundrum. 

Bra.  Conundrum  !  rat  me,  I  knew  a  famous  doc- 
tor in  London  of  your  name — Where  were  you  born? 

Kite.   I  was  bom  in  Algebra. 

Bra.  Algebra  I  'tis  no  country  in  Christendom, 
I'm  sure,  unless  it  be  some  place  in  the  Highlands 
in  Scotland. 

Kite.  Right ! — I  told  you  I  was  bewitch 'd. 

Bra.  So  am  1,  my  dt-ar !  I  a:n  going  to  be  mar- 
rvY| — I  have  had  two  letters  from  a  Uuiy  of  fortune 
that  loves  me  to  madness,  tits,  cholic,  spleen,  and 
vapours — shall  1  marry  her  in  four  and  twenty  hour;, 
av  or  no  ? 

Kite.  Certainly. 

Bra.  GutUe.  av 
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Kife.  — Or  no — but  I  must  have  the  year  and  the 
day  of  the  month  when  these  letters  were  dated. 

Bra.  Why,  you  old  hitch  !  did  you  ever  hear  of 
love-letters  dated  with  the  year  and  day  of  the  mouth  ? 
do  you  think  billet-doux  are  like  bank-bills? 

Kite.  They  are  not  so  good,  my  dear — but  if  they 
bear  no  date,  I  must  examine  the  contents. 

Bra.  Contents  !  that  you  shall,  old  boy,  here  they 
be  both. 

Kite.  Only  the  last  you  received,  if  you  please. 
[Takes  the  letter.']  Now,  sir,  if  you  please  to  let  me 
consult  my  books  for  a  minute,  I'll  send  this  letter 
inclosed  to  you  with  the  determination  of  the  stars 
upon  it  to  your  lodgings. 

Bra.  With  all  my  heart — I  must  give  him — [Puts 
his  hands  in  his  pockets.]  Algebra  !  1  fancy,  doctor, 
'tis  hard  to  calculate  the  place  of  your  nativity— Here 
—[Gives  him  money.']  And  if  1  succeed,  I'll  build  a 
watch-tower  on  the  top  of  the  highest  mountain  in 
Wales,  for  the  study  of  astrology  and  the  benefit  of  the 
Conundrums.  [Ej.it. 

Enter  PLUME  and  WORTHY. 

JVor.  O  doctor !  that  letter's  worth  a  million ;  let 
me  see  it:  and  now  I  have  it  I'm  afraid  to  open  it. 

Plume.  Pho  !  let  me  see  it.  [Opening  the  letter.~\ 
If  she  be  a  jilt — Damn  her  she  is  one — there's  her 
name  at  the  bottom  on't. 

Wor.  How!  then  I'll  travel  in  good  earnest — By  all 
my  hopes,  'tis  Lucy's  hand. 

Plume.  Lucy's! 

WOT.  Certainly — 'tis  no  more  like  Melinda's  cha- 
racter, than  black  is  to  white. 

Plume.  Then  'tis  certainly  Lucy's  contrivance  to 
draw  in  Brazen  for  a  husband — But  are  you  sure  'tis 
not  Meiinda's  hand? 

/For.  You  shall  see;  where's  the  bit  of  paper  I  gave 
you  just  now  that  the  devil  wrote  Melinda  upon? 

Kite.   Here,  sir. 

Plume.  'Tis  plain  they  are  not  the  same:  and  i< 
this  the  malicious  name  that  was  subscribed  tc  ihr. 
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lower  which  made  Mr.  Balance  send  his  daughter  lute 

the  country  ? 

Wor.  The  very  Same:  the  other  fragments  1  shew'd 

you  just  now  1  once  intended  for  another  use  ;  but  1 

think  I  have  turn'd  it  now  to  a  hctter  advantage. 
-Plume,  But  'twas  barbarous  to  conceal  this  so  long, 

and  to  continue  me  so  many  hours  in  the  pernicious 

heresy  of  believing  that  angelic  creature  could  change. 

Poor  Sylvia! 

Wor.  Rich  Sylvia,  you  mean,  and  poor  captain  ! 

ha,  ha,  ha! — Come,  come,  friend,  Melinda  is  true, 

and  shall  be  mine ;  Sylvia  is  constant,  and  may  be 

yours. 

Plume.  No,  she's  above  my  hopes — but  for  her 

sake,  I'll  recant  my  opinion  of  her  sex. 

By  sonic  fhe  sex  is  llam*d  without  design, 
Light  harmless  censure ,  such  as  yours  and  mine, 
Sallies  of  wit,  and  vapours  of '  cur  wine  : 
Others  the  justice  of  the  sex  condemn, 
And  wanting  merit  to  create  esteem 
Would  hide  their  own  defects  ly  censuring  them  : 
But  they,  secure  in  their  all  centring  charms, 
Laugh  at  the  vain  efforts  of  false  alarms. 
He  magnifies  their  conquests  who  complains, 
For  none  icould  struggle  were  they  not  in  chains. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 
Justice  BALANCE'S  House.     Enter  BALANCE  and 

SCALE. 

Scale.  I  SAY  'tis  not  to  be  borne,  Mr.  Balance. 
Bal.  Look'e,  Mr.  Scale,  for  my  own  part  I  shall 
be  very  tender  in  what  regards  the  officers  of  the  army ; 
"  they  expose  their  lives  to  so  mimy  dangers  for  us 
"  abroad,  that  we  may  give  them  some  grains  of  al- 
"  lowance  at  home. 

"  Scale.  Allowance!  this  poor  girl's  father  is  my 
"  tenant,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  her  mother  nursed 
G  2 
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*  a  child  for  you — shall  they  debauch  our  daughters 
'  to  our  faces  ? 

"  Bal.  Consider,  Mr.  Scale,  that  were  it  not  for 
'  the  bravery  of  these  officers,  we  should  have  French 
'  dragoons  among  us,  that  would  leave  us  neither 
'  liberty,  property,  wives,  nor  daughters  —  Come, 
'  Mr.  Scale,  the  gentlemen  are  vigorous  and  warm, 
'  and  may  they  continue  so!  the  same  heat  that  stirs 

*  them  up  to  love  spurs  them  on  to  battle  :  you  never 
knew  a  great  general  in  your  life  that  did  not  love 
a  whore.    This"  I  only  speak  in  reference  to  Cap- 
tain Plume — for  the  other  spark  I  know  nothing  of. 

Scale.  Nor  can  1  hear  of  any  body  that  does — Oh ! 
here  they  come. 

Enter  SYLVIA,  BULLOCK,  ROSE,  Prisoners,  Con" 
stable,  and  Mol. 

Const.  May  it  please  your  worships,  we  took  them 
in  the  very  act,  re  injecta,  sir — The  gentleman,  in- 
deed, behaved  himself  like  a  gentleman,  for  he  drew 
his  sword  and  swore,  and  afterwards  laid  it  down  and 
said  nothing. 

Bal.  Give  the  gentleman  his  sword  again — Wait 
you  without.  [Exeunt  Constable  and  Watch.~\  I'm 
sorry,  sir,  [To  Sylvia]  to  know  a  gentleman  upon. 
sucr\  terms,  that  the  occasion  of  our  meeting  should 
prevent  the  satisfaction  of  an  acquaintance. 

Syl.  Sir,  you  need  make  no  apology  for  yonr  war- 
rant, no  more  than  I  shall  do  for  my  behaviour — my 
innocence  is  upon  an  equal  foot  with  your  authority, 

Scale.  Innocence !  have  you  not  seduc'd  that  young 
maid? 

Syl.  No,  Mr.  Goosecap,  she  seduc'd  me. 

Bui.  'So  she  did,  I'll  swear,  for  she  propos'd  mar- 
riage first. 

Bal.  What,  then  you  are  mavry'd,  child  ? 

[To  Rose. 

Rose.  Yes,  sir,  to  my  sorrow. 

Bal.  Who  was  witness? 

Bui.  That  was  I — I  danc'd,  threw  the  stocking, 
spoke  jokes  by  their  bedside,  I'm  sure. 
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Bal.  Who  was  the  minister? 

Bui.  Minister!  we  are  soldiers,  and  want  no  mi- 
nister— they  were  marry 'd  by  the  articles  of  war. 

Bal.  Hold  thy  prating,  fool Your  appearance, 

sir,  promises  some  understanding;   pray,  what  does 
this  fellow  mean? 

Syl.  He  means  marriage,  I  think — but  that  you 
know  is  so  odd  a  thing,  that  hardly  any  two  people 
under  the  sun  agree  in  the  ceremony;  some  make  it 
a  sacrament,  others  a  convenience,  and  others  make 
it  a  jest;  but  among  soldiers  'tis  most  sacred — our 
sword  you  know  is  our  honour,  that  we  lay  down — 
the  Hero  jumps  over  it  first,  and  the  Amazon  after 
— Leap,  rogue;  follow,  whore — the  drum  beats  a  ruff, 
and  so  to  bed,  that's  all  :  the  ceremony  is  concise. 

Bui.  And  the  prettiest  ceremony,  so  full  of  pastime 
and  prodigality 

Bal.  What!  are  you  a  soldier? 

Bui.  Ay,  that  1  am — Will  your  worship  lend  me 
your  cane,  and  I'll  shew  you  how  I  can  exercise  ? 

Bal.  Take  it.  [Strikes  him  over  the  head.~]  Pray, 
sir,  what  commission  may  you  bear  ?  [7o  Sylvia. 

Syl.  I'm  call'd  captain,  sir,  by  all  the  coffee-men, 
drawers,  whores,  ami  groom-porters,  in,  London,  for 
I  wear  a  red- coat,  a  sword,  a  piquet  in  my  head,  and 
dice  in  my  pocket. 

Scale.  Your  mime,  pray,  sir? 

Syl.  Captain  Pinch:  1  cock  my  hat  with  a  pinch, 
I  take  snuff  with  a  pinch,  pay  my  whores  with  a 
pinch  ;  in  short  I  can  do  any  thing  at  a  pinch  but 
fight  and  fill  my  belly. 

Bal.  And  pray,  sir,  what  brought  you  into  Shrop- 
shire? 

Syl.  A  pinch,  sir  :  I  know  that  you  country  gen- 
tlemen want  wit,  and  you  know  that  we  towu  gen- 
tlemen want  money,  and  so — 

Bal.  1  understand  you,  sir — Here,  constable 

Enter  Const  able. 
Take  this  gentleman  into  custody  till  further  orders. 

liose.  Pray,  your  worship,  don't  be  uncivil  to  him, 
G  3 
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for  he  did  me  no  hurt;  he's  the  most  harmless  man 
in  the  world,  for  all  he  talks  so. 

Scsile.  Come,  come,  child,  I'll  take  care  of  you. 

SyL  What,  gentlemen,  rob  me  of  my  freedom  and 
my  wife  at  once !  'tis  the  first  time  they  ever  went 
together. 

Bal.  Heark'e,  constable.  {Whispers  him. 

Const.  It  shall  he  done,  sir — Come  along,  sir, 

[Exeunt  Constalle,  Bullock,  and  Sylvia. 

Bal.  Come,  Mr.  Scale,  we'll  manage  the  spark 
presently.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IT. 

MELINDA'S  Apartment.     Enter  MELINDA  and 
WORTHY. 

Mel.  So  far  the  prediction  is  right,  'tis  ten  exactly. 
l^Aside."]  And  pray,  sir,  how  long  have  you  been  in 
this  travelling  humour? 

War.  'Tis  natural,  madam,  for  us  to  avoid  what  dis- 
turbs our  quiet. 

Mel.  Rather  the  love  of  change,  which  is  more  na- 
tural, may  be  the  occasion  of  it. 

Wor.  To  be  sure,  madam,  there  must  be  charms  in 
variety,  else  neither  you  nor  I  should  be  so  fond  of  it. 

Mel.  You  mistake,  Mr.  Worthy  ;  1  am  not  so  fond 
of  variety  as  to  travel  for't,  nor  do  I  think  it  prudence 
in  you  to  run  yourself  into  a  certain  expenf.eand  dan- 
ger, in  hopes  of  precarious  pleasures,  **  which  at  best 
"  never  answer  expectation,  as  is  evident  from  the 
*'  example  of  most  travellers,  that  long  more  to  re- 
"  turn  to  their  own  country  than  they  did  to  go 
(C  abroad." 

Wor.  What  pleasures  I  may  receive  abroad  are  in- 
deed uncertain;  but  this  I  am  sure  of,  I  shall  meet 
with  less  cruelty  among  the  most  barbarous  of  nations 
than  I  have  found  at  home. 

Mel.  Come,  sir,  you  and  I  have  been  jangling  a 
great  while  ;  1  fancy  if  we  made  our  accounts,  we 
should  the  sooner  come  to  an  agreement. 

War.  Sure,  madam,  you  won't  dispute  your  being 
in  my  debt My  feurs,  sighs,  vows,  promises,  as- 
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siduities,  anxieties,  jealousies,  have  run  on  for  a  whole 
year  without  any  payment. 

Mel.  A  year!  Oh,  Mr.  Worthy!  what  you  owe  to 
me  is  not  to  be  paid  under  a  seven  years'  servitude. 
How  did  you  use  me  the  year  before?  when,  taking 
the  advantage  of  my"  innocence  and  necessity,  you 
•would  have  made  me  your  mistress,  that  is,  your 
slave.  Remember  the  wicked  insinuations,  artful  baits, 
deceitful  arguments,  cunning  pretences ;  then  your 
impudent  behaviour,  loose  expressions,  familiar  letters, 
rude  visits  ;  remember  those,  those,  Mr.  Worthy. 

Wor.  I  do  remember,  and  am  sorry  I  made  no  bet- 
ter use  of  'em.  [Aside. ~\  But  you  may  remember,  ma- 
dam, that — 

Mel.  Sir,  I'll  remember  nothing — 'tis  your  interest 
that  I  should  forget.  Yon  have  been  barbarous  to 
me,  I  have  been  cruel  to  you,  put  that  and  that  toge- 
ther, and  let  one  balance  the  other — Now,  if  you  will 
begin  upon  a  new  score,  lay  aside  your  adventuring 
airs,  and  behave  yourself  haridsomely.tiil  Lent  be  over, 
here's  my  hand,  I'll  use  you  as  a  gentleman  should  be. 

Wor.  And   if  1  don't  use  you  as  a  gentlewoman 
should  be,  may  this  be  my  poison.  [Kissing  her  hand. 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Madam,  the  coach  is  at  the  door. 

Mel.  I  am  going  to  Mr. Balance's  country-house  to 
see  my  cousin  Sylvia  ;  I  have  done  her  an  injury,  and 
can't  be  easy  till  I've  asked  her  pardon. 

Wcr.  I  dare  not  hope  for  tnc  honour  of  waiting 
on  you. 

Mel.  My  coach  is  full ;  but  if  you'll  be  so  gallant 
as  to  mount  your  own  horse,  and  follow  us,  we  shall 
i»e  glad  to  be  overtaken;  and  if  you  bring  Captain 
Plume  with  you  we  sha'n't  have  the  worse  reception. 

Wor.  I'll  endeavour  it.       \Exit,  leading  Melinda. 

SCENE  III. 
The  Market-Place.     Enter  PLUME  and  KITE. 

Plume.  A  baker,  a  tailor,  a  smith,  butchers,  car- 
penters, and  journeymen  shoemakers,  in  all  thirty- 
nine — "  i  believe  the  first  colony  planted  in  Virginia 
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"  had  not  more  trades  in  their  company  than  1  have 
"  in  mine." 

Kite.  The  butcher,  sir,  will  have  his  bands  full, 
for  we  have  two  sheep- stealers  among  us — 1  hear  of  a 
fellow  too  committed  just  now  for  stealing  of  horses. 

Plume.  We'll  dispose  of  him  among  the  dragoons 
— Have  we  never  a  poulterer  among  us  ? 

Kite.  Yes,  sir,  the  king  of  the  gypsies  is  a  very 
good  one  :  he  has  an  excellent  hand  at  a  goose  or  a 
turkey — Here's  Captain  Brazen,  sir.  I  must  go  look 
after  the  men. 

Enter  BRAZEN  reading  a  Letter. 

Bra.  Um,  um,  umj  the  canonical  hour Um, 

um,  very  well — My  dear  Plume  !  give  me  a  buss. 

Plume.  Half  a  score,  if  you  will,  my  dear.  What 
hast  got  in  thy  hand,  child? 

Bra.  'Tis  a  project  for  laying  out  a  thousand 
pounds. 

Plume.  Were  it  not  requisite  to  project  first  how 
to  get  it  in  ? 

Bra.  You  can't  imagine,  my  dear,  that  I  want 
twenty  thousand  pounds ;  I  have  spent  twenty  times 
as  much  in  the  service — "  Now,  my  dear,  pray,  ad- 
"  vise  me — my  head  runs  much  upon  architecture— 
"  shall  I  build  a  privateer  or  a  playhouse? 

"  Plume.  An  odd  question — a  privateer  or  a  pluy- 
"  house  I  'twill  require  some  consideration — Faith, 
"  I  am  for  a  privateer. 

"  Bra.  I  am  not  of  your  opinion,  my  dear,  for,  in 

the  first  place,  a  privateer  may  be  ill-built. 
Plume.  And  so  may  a  playhouse. 
Bra.  But  a  privateer  may  be  ill-manned. 
Plume.  Anci  so  may  a  plavhouse. 
Bra.  A  privateer  may  run  upon  the  shallows. 
Plume.  Not  so  often  as  a  playhouse. 
Bra.  But  you   know  a    privateer  may  spring  a 
«  leak. 

"  Plume.  And  I  know  that  a  playhouse  may  spring 
<{  a  great  manv. 

"  Bra.  But  suppose  the  privateer  come  home  with 
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"  a  rich  booty,  we  should  never  agree  about   our 
"  shares. 

"  Plume.  'Tis  just  so  in  a  playhouse — So  by  my 
*(  advice  you  shall  fix  upon  a  privateer. 

"  Bra  /Agreed." — But  if  this  twenty  thousand 
pounds  should  not  be  in  specie — 

Plume.   What  twenty  thousand? 

Bra.  Hcark'e [Whispers. 

Plume.  Marry'd! 

Bra.  Presently;  we're  to  meet  about  half  a  mile 
out  of  town  at  the  water-side — and  so  forth — [Reads.'] 
"  For  fear  I  should  be  known  by  any  of  Worthy's 
"  friends,  you  must  give  rne  leave  to  wear  my  mask 
"  till  after  the  ceremony  which  will  make  me  for  ever 
"  yours" — Look'e  there,  my  dear  dog! 

[Shews  the  bottom  of  the  letter  to  Plume. 

Plume.  Melinda  !  and  by  this  light  her  own  hand  ! 
Once  more  if  you  please,  my  dear — Her  hand  exactly 
—^Just  now  you  say  ? 

Bra.  This  minute;  1  must  be  gone; 

Plume.  Have  a  little  patience,  and  I'll  go  with  you. 

Bra.  No,  no,  I  see  a  gentleman  coming  this  way 
that  may  be  inquisitive ;  'tis  Worthy,  do  you  know 
him  ? 

Plume.  By  sight  only. 

Bra.  Have  a  care,  the  very  eyes  discover  secrets. 

[Etit. 
E nfer  WORTHY. 

JVor.  To  boot  and  saddle,  captain,  you  must 
mount. 

Plume.  \Vhip  and  spur,  W;orthy,  or  you  won't 
mount. 

War.  But  I  shall;  Melinda  and  I  are  agreed;  she's 
gone  to  visit  Sylvia,  we  are  to  mount  and  follow;  and 
could  we  carry  a  parson  with  us,  who  knows  what 
mi^ht  be  done'  for  us  both  ? 

Plume.  Don't  trouble  your  head  ;  Melinda  has  se- 
cured a  parson  already. 

War.  Already !  do  yon  know  more  than  I  ? 

Plume.  Yes/I  saw  it  under  her  hand — Brazen  and 
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she  arc  to  meet  half  a  mile  hence,  at  the  water-side, 
there  to  take  boat,  I  suppose,  to  he  ferry 'd  over  to 
the  Elysian  JKields,  if  there  be  any  such  thing  in  ma- 
trimony. 

WOT.  I  parted  with  Melinda  just  now;  she  assured 
me  she  hated  Brazen,  and  that  she  resolved  to  discard 
Lucy  for  daring  to  write  letters  to  him  in  her  name. 

Plume.  Nay,  nay,  there's  nothing  of  Lucy  in  this 
— 1  tell  ye  I  saw  Melinda's  hand  as  surely  as  this  is 
mine. 

Wor.  But  1  tell  you  she's  gone  this  minute  to  Jus- 
tice Balance's  country-house. 

Plume.  But  1  tell  you  she's  gone  this  minute  to 
the  water-side. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Madam  Melinda  has  sent  word  that  you  need 
not  trouble  yourself  to  follow  her,  because  her  jour- 
ney to  Justice  Balance's  is  put  off,  and  she's  gone  to 
take  the  air  another  way.  [To  Worthy. 

Wor.  How!   her  journey  put  off? 

Plume.  That  is,  her  journey  was  a  put  off  to  you. 

Wor.  'Tis  plain,  plain — But  how,  where,  when  is 
she  to  meet  Brazen  ? 

Plume.  Just  now,  I  tell  you,  half  a  mile  hence,  at 
the  water  side. 

Wor.  Up  or  down  the  water? 

Plume.  That  I  don't  know. 

Wor.  I'm  glad  my  horses  are  ready — Jack,  get  'em 
out. 

Plume.  Shall  1  go  with  you? 

Wor.  Not  an  inch — I  shall  return  presently.  \JExif . 

Plume.  You'll  find  me  at  the  Hall;  the  justices  are 
sitting  by  this  time,  and  I  must  attend  them. 

SCENE  IV. 

A  Court  of  Justice.     BALANCE,  SCALE,  and  SCRU- 
PLE upon  the  Bench  ;   Constable,  KITE,  Mod. 

KITE  and  Constalle  advance. 
Kite.  Pray,  who  are  those  honourable  gentlemen 
upon  the  bench  ? 
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Const.  He  in  the  middle  is  Justice  Balance,  Vie  on 
the  right  is  Justice  Scale,  and  he  on  the  left  is  Justice 
Scruple,  and  I  am  Mr.  Constable  ;  four  very  honest 
gentlemen. 

Kite.  O  dear,  sir!  lam  your  most  obedient  ser- 
vant. [Saluting  the  Constable.]  I  fancy,  sir,  that  your 
employment  and  mine  are  much  the  same  5  for  my 
business  is  to  keep  people  in  order,  and  if  they  dis- 
obey to  knock  them  down  ;  and  then  we  are  both 
staff-officers. 

Const.  Nay,  I'm  a  serjeant  myself — of  the  militia — 
Come,  brother,  you  shall  see  me  exercise.  Suppose 
this  is  a  musket;  now  I'm  shouldered. 

[Puts  his  staff" an  his  right  shoulder. 
Kite.  Ay,  you  are  shouldered  pretty  well  for  a  con- 
stable's stati,  but  for  a  musket  you  must  put  it  on  the 
other  shoulder,  my  dear! 

Const.  Adso!    that's  true — Come,    now  give  the 
word  of  command. 
Kite.  Silence. 

Const.  Ay,  ay,  so  we  will — we  will  be  silent. 
'Kile.  Silence,  you  dog,    silence! 

[Slrikfs  him  over  the  head  wltli  his  halberd. 
Const.    That's  the  way  to  silence  a  man  with  a  wit- 
ne.«,s.     What  do  you  mean,  friend? 
Kite.  Only  to  exercise  you,  sir. 
Const.  Your  exercise  di  tiers  so  much  from  ours  that 
we  shall  ne'er  agree  about  it;  if  my  own  captain  had 
given  me  such  a  rap  1  had  taken  the  law  of  him. 

Enter  PLUMK. 

Bal.  Captain,  you're  welcome. 
Plume.  Gentlemen,  1  thank  you. 
Scrup.  Come,  honest  captain,  sit  by  me.   [Plume 
ascends  and  sits  iipon  the  bench. ~^  Now  produce  your 
prisoners — Ilfre,    that    fellow   there,    set    him  "up. 
Mr.  Constable,  what  have  you   to   say  against  this 
man  ? 

Const.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  him,  an'  please 
you . 

Bal.  No  5  what  made  YOU  bring  him  hither? 
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Const.  I  don't  know,  an'  please  vour  worship. 

Scale.  Did  not  the  contents  of  your  warrant  direct 
you  what  sort  of  men  to  take  up?' 

Const.  I  can't  tell,  an'.please  ye;  I  can't  read. 

Scrup.  A  very  pretty  constable,  truly.  F  find  we 
have  no  business  here. 

Kite.  May  it  please  the  worshipful  bench  I  desire 
to  be  heard  in  this  case,  as  being  the  counsel  for  the 
king. 

Bal.  Come,  serjeant,  you  shall  be  heard  since 
nobody  else  will  speak ;  we  won't  come  here  for  no- 
thing. 

Kite.  This  man  is  but  one  man,  the  country  may 
spare  him,  and  the  army  wants  him;  besides,  he's 
cut  out  by  nature  for  a  grenadier;  he's  five  feet  ten 
inches  high;  he  shall  box,  wrestle,  or  dance  the 
Cheshire  round  with  any  man  in  the  country;  he 
gets  drunk  every  Sabbath-day,  and  he  beats  his 
wife. 

Wife.  You  lie,  sirrah,  you  lie;  an'  please  your 
worship  he's  the  best  natur'd  pains-taking'st  man  in 
the  parish,  witness  my  five  poor  children. 

Scrup.  A  wife  and  five  children  !  you  constable, 
you  rogue,  how  durst  you  impress  a  man  that  has  a 
wife  and  five  children?  , 

Scale.  Discharge  him,   discharge  him. 

Bal.  I] old,  gentlemen.  Hark'e,  friend,  how  do 
you  maintain  your  wife  and  five  children? 

Plume.  They  live  upon  wild-fowl  and  venison,  sir; 
the  husband  keeps  a  gun,  and  kills  all  the  hares  and 
partridges  within  five  miles  round. 

Bal.  A  gun!  nay,  if  he  be  so  good  at  gunning  he 
shall  have  have  enough  on't.  He  may  be  of  use  against 
the  French,  for  he  shoots  flying  to  he  sure. 

Scrup.  But  his  wife  and  children,  Mr.  Balance. 

Wife.  Ay,  ay,  that's  the  reason  you  would  send 
him  awav;  you  know  I  have  a  child  every  vear,  and 
you  are  afraid  that  tiiey  should  come  upon  the  parish 
at  last. 

Plume.    Look'e    there,    gentlemen,    the    honest 
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woman  has  spoke  it  at  once  ;  the  parish  hod  beiter 
maintain  five  children  this  year  than  six  or  seven  the 
next.  That  fellow  upon  tnis  high  feeding  may  get 
you  two  or  three  beggars  at  a  birth. 

(•Fife.  Look'e,  Mr.  Captain,  the  parish  shall  get 
nothing;  by  sending  him  away,  for  1  won't  lose  my 
teeming-time  if  there  be  a  man  left  in  the  parish. 

Bal.  Send  that  woman  to  the  house  of  correction 
—  and  the  man  — 

Kite.  I'll  take  care  of  him,  if  you  please. 

him  down. 


Scale.  Here,  you  constable,  the  next.  Setup  that 
black-fac'd  fellow,  he  has  a  gunpowder  look;  what 
can  you  say  against  this  man,  constable? 

Const.  Nothing,  but  that  he's  a  very  honest  man. 

Plume.  Pray,  gentlemen,  let  me  have  one  honest 
man  in  my  company,  for  the  novelty's  sake. 

Pal.  What  are  you,  friend? 

Mob.  A  collier;  1  work  in  the  coal-pits. 

Scrup.  Look'e,  gentlemen,  this  fellow  has  a  trade, 
and  the  act  of  parliament  here  expresses  that  we  an? 
to  impress  no  man  that  has  any  visible  means  of  a 
livelihood. 

Kite.  May  it  please  your  worship,  this  man  has  no 
visible  means  of  a  livelihood,  for  he  works  under- 
ground. 

Plume.  Well  said,  Kite  ;  besides,  the  army  wants 
miners. 

Bal.  Right,  and  had  we  an  order  of  government 
for't  we  could  raise  you  in  this  and  the  neighbouring 
county  of  Stafford  five  hundred  colliers  that  would 
run  you  under-ground  like  moles,  and  do  more  ser- 
vice in  a  s-iege  than  all  the  miners  in  the  army. 

!Scrup.  Well,  friend,  what  have  you  to*  say  for 
yourself? 

Mol.   I'm  married. 

Kite.  Lack-a-day!  so  am  I. 

AW'.  Here's  my  wife,  poor  woman. 

Bel.  Are  you  married,  good  woman? 

r'r'cjn.  I'm  married  in  conscience, 
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•    Kite.  May  jt  please  yeur  worship,  she's  with  child 
in  conscience. 

Scale.   Who  married  yon,  mistress? 

JPom.  Mv  husband:  we  agreed  that  I  should  call 
him  husband  to  avoid  passing  for  a  whore,  and  that 
he  should  call  me  wife  to  slum  going  for  a  soldier. 

Scru}).  A  very  pretty  couple  !  Pray,  captain,  will 
you  take  them  both  ?• 

Plume.  What  say  yon,  Mr.  Kite?  will  you  take 
care  of  the  woman  ? 

Kite.  Yes,  sir,  she  shall  go  with  us  to  the  sea-side, 
and  there  if  she  has  a  mind  to  drown  herself,  we'll  take 
care  nobody  shall  hinder  her. 

Bal.  Here,  con.stuble,  bring  in  my  man.  \Evit 
Const. ^  I\Tmvf  captain,  I'll  lit  you  with  a  man  such 
as  you  never  listed  in  your  life. 

Enter  Constable  and  SYLVIA. 
Oh,  my  friend  Pinch  !    I'm  very  glad  to  see  yon. 

Sul.  Well,  sir,  and  what  then? 

Scale.  What  then!  is  that  your  respect  to  the 
bench  ? 

Sul.  Sir,  I  don't  care  a  farthing  for  you  nor  your 
bench  neither. 

Scru  p.  Look*?,  gentlemen,  that's  enough ;  he's  a 
very  impudent  fellow,  and  fit  for  a  soldier. 

Scale.  A  notorious  rogue,  I  say,  and  very  fit  for  a 
soldier. 

Const.  A  whoremaster,  I  say,  and  therefore  fit 
to  go. 

}$al.  What  think  you,  captain? 

Plume.  I  think  he  is  a  very  pretty  fellow,  and  there- 
fore, fit  to  serve. 

Syl.  Me  for  a  soldier !  send  your  own  lazy  lubberly 
sons  at  home;  fellows  that  hazard  their  rieck?>  every 
day  in  the  pursuit  of  a  f<»:,  yet  dare  not  peep  abroad 
to  look  an  enemy  in  the  face. 

Const.  May  ii  please  your  worships,  I  have  a  wo- 
man at  the  door  to  swear. a  rupe  against  this  rogue. 

Syl.  1^  it  your  wife  or  daughter,  booby?  I  ravich'd 
'em  both  yesterday. 
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Bal.  Pray,  captain,  read  the  articles  of  war ;  we'll 
see  him  listed  immediately. 

Plumt.  [Kcads.^  Articles  of  war  against  mutiny  and 
desertion,  fsfc. 

Syl.  Hold,  sir — Once  more,  gentlemen,  have  a 
care  what  you  do,  for  you  shall  severely  smart  for 
any  violence  you  otter  to  me  ;  and  yon,  Mr.  Balance, 
I  speak  to  you  particularly,  you  shall  heartily  repent 
it, 

Plume.  Look'e,  young  spark,  sav  but  one  word  more 
and  I'll  build  a  horse  for  you  as  high  as  the  cieling, 
and  make  you  ride  the  moil  tiresome  journey  that  ever 
you  made  in  your  life. 

Syl.  You  have  made  a  fine  speech,  good  Captain 
Hurt-cap*!  hut  you  had  better  be  quiet;  1  shall  find 
a  way  to  cool  your  courage.  ' 

Plume.  Pray,  gentlemen,  don't  mind  him;  he's  dis- 
tracted. 

Syl.  'Tis  false;  I  am  descended  of  as  good  a  family 
as  any  in  your  county;  my  father  is  as  good  a  man 
as  any  upon  your  bench,  and  I  am  heir  to  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds  a-year. 

Bal.  He's  certainly  mad.  Pray,  captain,  read  the 
articles  of  war. 

St/l.  Hold,  once  more.  Pray,  Mr.  Balance,  to 
you  1  speak ;  suppose  I  were  your  child,  would  you 
use  me  at  this  rate  ? 

Bat.  No,  faith  ;  were  you  mine  I  would  send  you 
to  Bedlam  first,  and  into  the  army  afterwards. 

Syl.  But  consider  my  father,  sir;  he's  as  good,  as 
generous,  as  brave,  as  just  a  man  as  ever  serv'd  his 
country;  I'm  his  only  child;  perhaps  the  loss  of  me 
may  break  his  heart. " 

J3al.  He's  a  very  great  fool,  if  it  does.  Captain,  if 
you  doiVt  list  him*  this  minute  I'll  leave  the  court. 

Plume.  Kite,  do  vou  distribute  the  levy  money  to 
the  men  while  I  read. 

Kite.  Ay,  sir.     Silence,  gentlemen  ! 

[Plume  reads  the  articles  of  war. 

Bal.  Very  well :  now,  cautain,  let  me  beg  the  fa- 
il 2 
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vour  of  you  not  to  discharge  this  fellow  upon  any  ac- 
count whatsoever.  Bring  in  the  rest. 

Const.  There  are  no  more,  an't  please  your  wor- 
ship. 

Bal.  No  more?  there  were  five  two  hours  ago. 

Syl.  'Tis  true,  sir,  but  this  rogue  of  a  constable  let 
the  rest  escape  for  a  bribe  of  eleven  shillings  a  man, 
because  he  said  the  act  allowed  him  but  ten,  so  the 
odd  shilling  was  clear  gains. 

AllJust.  How! 

Syl.  Gentlemen,  he  offered  to  let  me  go  away  for 
two  guineas,  but  I  had  not  so  much  about  me:  this 
is  truth,  and  I'm  ready  to  swear  it. 

Kite.  And  I'll  swear  it:  give  me  the  book;  'tis  for 
the  good  of  the  service. 

Mob.  May  it  please  vour  worship  I  gave,  him  half  a 
crown  to  say  that  1  was  an  honest  man  ;  but  now  since 
that  your  worships  have  made  me  a  rogue,  I  hope  I 
shall  have  my  money  again. 

Bal.  'Tis  my  opinion  that  this  constable  be  put  into 
the  captain's  hands,  and  if  his  friends  don't  bring  four 
good  men  for  his  ransom  by  to-morrow  night,  cap-, 
tain,  you  shall  carry  him  to  Inlanders. 

Settle.  Scrup.  Agreed,  agreed. 

Plume.  Mr.  Kite,  take  the  constable  into  custody. 

Kite.  Ay,  ay,  sir.  [To  the  Constable.']  Will  you 
please  to  have  your  office  taken  from  you,  or  will  you 
handsomely  lay  down  your  staff,  as  your  betters  have 
done  before  you.  [Constable  drops  his  staff. 

Bal.  Come,  gentlemen,  there  needs  no  great  cere- 
mony in  adjourning  this  court.  Captain,  you  shall 
dine  with  me. 

Kite.  Come,  Mr.  Militia  Serjeant,  I  shall  silence 
you  now,  1  believe,  without  your  taking  the  law  of 
me.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 

The  Fields.      "  Enter  BRAZEN    leading  in   LUCY 

"  mask'd. 
"  Braz.  The  boat  isjust  below  here. 
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*'  Enter  WORTHY,  with  a  case  of  pistols  under  his  arm. 

•  "  War.  Here,  sir,  take  your  choice. 

(C  [Going  letween  'em  and  offering  them. 

"  Bra.  What,  pistols!  are  they  charged,  uiy  clear? 

"   flror.  V\  uh  a  brace  of  bullets  each. 

"  Bra.  But  I'm  a  foot  officer,  my  dear!  and  ne- 
"  ver  use  pistols;  the  sword  is  my  way,  and  I  won't 
"  be  put  out  of  my  road  to  please  any  man. 

"   Wor,  Nor  I  neither  ;   so  have  at  you. 

"  [Cocks  one  pistol. 

"  Bra.  Look'ee,  my  dear !  I  don't  care  for  pistols — 
•'  Pray  oblige  me  and  let  us  have  a  bout  at  sharps. 
"  Damn  it!  there's  no  parrying  these  bullets. 

«  Jfor.  Sjr>  if  yOU  ha'n't  your  bellyful  of  these, 
"  the  sword  shall  come  in  for  second  course. 

"  Bra.  Why  then,  fire  and  fury!  •  I  have  eaten. 
"  smoke  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  sir;  don't 
"  think  I  fear  powder,  for  I  live  upon't.  Let  me  see: 
**  [Takes  one.]  and  now,  sir,  how  many  paces  distance 
"  shall  we  fire? 

"  War.  Fire  when  you  please;  I'll  reserve  my  shot 
*'  till  I  am  sure  of  you. 

"  Era.  Come,  where's  your  cloak? 

"   Wor.  Cloak  !  what  d'ye  mean  ? 

"  Bra,  To  fight  upon;  I  always  fight  upon  a 
cloak;  'tis  our  way  abroad. 

"  Lucy.  Come',  gentlemen,  I'll  end  the  strife. 

,  ««  [Unmasks-. 

"  Wor.  Lucy!  take  her. 

"  Bra.  The  devil  take  me  if  I  do— Huzza  !  — 
<(  [Fires  his  pistol."]  D'ye  hear,  d'ye  hear,  you  plaguy 
**  harridan,  how  those  bullets  whistle?  Suppose  they 
"  had  been  lodged  in  my  gizzard? 

"  Lucy.  Pray,  sir,  pardon  me. 

"  Bra.  I  cann't  tell,  child,  till  I  know  whether  my 
"  money  is  safe.  [Searching  his  pockets.^  Yes,  yes, 
"  1  do  pardon  you;  but  if  1  had  you  at  the  Ro^e  I'a- 
"  vern  in  Co  vent- Garden,  with  three  or  four  hearty 
"  rakes,  and  three  or  four  smart  napkins,  I  would 

-  tell  you  another  story,  my  dear!  [Exit. 

J  H  3 
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"   Wor.  And  was  Mellnda  privy  to  this? 

"  Lucy.  No,  sir;  she  wrote  her  name  upon  a  piece 
"  of  paper  at  the  fortune-teller's  last  ni^ht,  which 
"  I  put  in  my  pocket,  and  so  writ  above  it  to  the 
"  captain. 

"   Wor.  And  how  came  Melinda's  journey  put  off? 

<(  Lucy.  At  the  town's  end  she  met  Mr.  Balance's 
fc  steward,  who  told  her  that  Mrs.  Sylvia  was  gone 
"  from  her  father's,  and  nobody  could  tell  whither. 

K  wor  Sylvia  gone  from  her  father's !  this  will  be 
"  news  to  Plume.  Go  home,  and  tell  your  lady  how 
<f  near  I  was  being  shot  for  her.  [Exeunt." 

SCENfi  VI. 

A  Room  in  BALANCE'S  House.      Enter  BALANCE 
and  Steward. 

Stew.  We  did  not  miss  her  till  the  evening,  sir; 
and  then,  searching  for  her  in  the  chamber  that  was 
my  young  master's,  we  found  her  clothes  there;  but 
the  suit  that  your  sou  left  in  the  press  when  he  went 
to  London  was  gone. 

Bal.  The  white  trimmed  with  silver? 

Stew.  The  same. 

Bal.  You  ha'n't  told  that  circumstance  to  any 
body? 

Stew.  To  none  but  your  worship. 

Bal.  And  be  sure  you  don't.  Go  into  the  dining- 
room,  and  tell  Captain  Plume  that  I  beg  to  speak 
with  him. 

Stew.  I  shall.  [Exit. 

Bal.  Was  ever  man  so  imposed  upon!  I  had  her 
promise,  indeed,  that  she  would  never  dispose  of  her- 
self without  my  consent — I  have  consented  with  a 
witness,  given  her  away  as  my  act  and  deed — and 
this,  I  warrant  the  captain  thinks  will  pass.  No,  I 
shall  never  pardon  him  the  villainy,  first  of  robbing 
me  of  my  daughter,  and  then  the  mean  opinion  he 
must  have  of  me  to  think  that  I  could  be  so  wretch- 
edly imposed  upon  :  her  extravagant  passion  might 
encourage  her  in  the  attempt,  but.  the. contrivance 
.must  be  his.  I'll  know  the  truth  presently, 
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Enter  PLUME. 

Pray  Captain,  what  have  you  done  with  our  young 
gentleman  soldier? 

Plume.  He's  at  my  quarters,  I  suppose,  with  the 
rest  of  my  men. 

Bal.  Does  he  keep  company  with  the  common  sol- 
diers ? 

Plume.  No,  he's  generally  with  me. 

Bal.  He  lies  with  you,  I  presume. 

Plume.  No,  faith;  I  offered  him  part  of  my  bed- 
but  the  young  rogue  fell  in  love  with  Rose,  and  has 
lain  with  her,  I  think,  since  she  came  to  town. 

Bal.  So  that  between  you  both  Rose  has  been  finely 
managed, 

Plume.  Upon  my  honour,  sir,  she  had  no  harm 
from  me. 

Bal.  All's  safe,  I  find — Now,  captain,  you  must 
know,  that  the  young  fellow"s  impudence  in  court 
was  well  grounded ;  he  said  I  should  heartily  repent 
his  being  listed,  and  so  1  do  irom  my  soul. 

Plume.  Ay!  for  what  reason? 

Bal.  Because  he  is  no  less  than  what  he  said  he  was, 
born  of  as  good  a  family  as  any  in  this  county,  and 
he  is  heir  to  twelve  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

Plume.  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it — for  I  wanted  but 
a  man  of  that  quality  to  make  my  company  a  perfect 
representative  of  the  whole  commons  or  England. 

Bal.  Won't  you  discharge  him? 

Plume.  Not  under  a  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

Bal.  You  shall  have  it,  for  his  father  is  my  intimate 
friend. 

Pluine.  Then  you  shall  have  him  for  nothing. 

Bal.  Nav,  sir,  you  shall  have  your  price. 

Plume.  Not  a  penny,  sir;  I  value  an  obligation  to 
you  much  above  an  hundred  pounds. 

Bal.  Perhaps,  sir,  you  sna'n't  repent  your  ge- 
nerosity  Will  you  please  to  write  his  discharge 

in  my  pocket-book?  [Givpthit  book.']  In  the  mean 
time  we'll  send  for  the  gentleman.— Who  waits 
there  ? 
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J^ntcr  n.  Servant. 

Go  to  the  captain's  lodging,  and  inquire  for  Mr, 
Wilful;  tell  him  his  captain  wants  him  here  imme- 
diately. 

Serv.  Sir,  the  gentleman's  below  at  the  door,  in- 
quiring for  the  captain. 

Plume.  Bid  him  come  up. — Here's  the' discharge, 
sir. 

Bal.  Sir,  I  thank  you— Tis  plain  he  had  no  hand 
in't.  [Jsidc. 

Enter  SYLVIA. 

Syl.  I  think,  captain,  you  might  have  us'd  me  bet- 
ter than  to  leave  me  yonder  among  your  swearing 
drunken  crew;  and  you,  Mr.  Justice,  might  have 
been  so  civil  as  to  have  invited  me  to  dinner,  for  I 
have  eaten  with  as  good  a  man  as  your  worship. 

Plume.  Sir,  you  must  charge  our  want  of  respect 
upon  our  ignorance  of  your  quality- — but  now  you  are 
at  liberty — I  have  discharged  you. 

Syl.  Discharged  me! 

Bal.  Yes,  sir,  and  you  must  once  more  go  home 
to  your  father. 

Syl.  My  father!  then  I  am  discovered — Oh,  sir! 
[Kneeling.~]  I  expect  no  pardon. 

Bal.  Pardon!  no,  no,  child;  your  crime  shall  be 
your  punishment:  here,  captain,  I  deliver  her  over 
to  the  conjugal  power  for  her  chastisement.  Since 
she  will  be  a  wife,  be  you  a  husband,  a  very  husband 
— When  she  tells  you  of  her  love,  upbraid  her  with 
her  folly:  be  modishly  ungrateful,  because  she  has 
been  unfashionably  kind;  and  use  her  worse  than 
you  would  any  body  else,  because  you  can't  use  her 
so  well  as  she  deserves. 

Plume.  And  are  you,  Sylvia,  in  good  earnest  ? 

Syl.  Earnest!  1  have  gone  too  far  to  make  it  a  jest, 
sir. 

Plume.  And  do  yon  give  her  to  me  in  good  earnest  ? 

Bal.  If  you  please  to  take  her,  sir. 

Plume.  W'hy  then  I  have  saved  my  legs  and  arms, 
and  lost  my  liberty;  secure  from  wounds,  I  am  pre- 
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parcel  for  the  gout,  farewell  subsistence,  and  wel- 
come taxes — Sir,  my  liberty,  and  the  hope  of  being  a 
general  are  much  dearer  to  me  than  your  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year — but  to  your  love,  madam,  I  re- 
sign my  freedom,  and  to  your  beauty  my  ambition — 
greater  in  obeying  at  your  feet  than  commanding  at 
the  head  of  an  army. 

Enter  WORTHY. 

Wor.  I  acn  sorry  to  hear,  Mr.  Balance,  that  your 
daughter  is  lost. 

Eat.  So  am  not  I,  sir,  since  an  honest  gentleman 
has  found  her. 

Enter  MELINDA. 

Mel.  Pray,  Mr.  Balance,  what's  become  of  my 
cousin  Svlvia. 

Bal.  Your  cousin  Sylvia  is  talking  yonder  with  your 
cousin  Plurne. 

Mel.  And  Worthy.     How ! 

Syl.  Do  you  think  it  strange,  cousin,  that  a  wo- 
man should  change;  but  I  hope  you'll  excuse  a  change 
that  has  proceeded  from  constancy:  I  alter'd  my  out- 
side because  I  was  the  same  within,  and  oniv  laid  by 
the  woman  to  make  sure  of  my  man  ;  that's  my  history. 
Mel.  Your  history  is  a  little  romantic,  cousin  ;  t,  jt 
since  success  has  crown'd  your  adventures,  you  \v:ll 
have  the  world  on  your  side,  and  1  shall  be  willing  .  > 
go  with  the  tide,  provided  you'll  pardon  an  injury  I 
offer'd  you  in  the  letter  to  your  father. 

Plume.  That  injury,  madam,  was  done  to  m 
the  reparation  I  expect-  shall  be  made  to  my  f; 
make  Mr.  Worthy  happy,  and  I  shall  be  oatisf 
Mel.  A  good  example,  sir,  will  go  a  great  \\ 
When  my  cousin  ispleas'd  to  surrender,  'tis  prob.a 
I  sha'n't  hold  out  much  longer. 

Enter  BRAZEN. 

-Bra.  Gentlemen,  1  am  yours — Madam,  I  am  not 
yours. 

Mel.  I'm  glad  on't,  sir. 

Bra.  So  am  I — You' have  got  a  pretty  house  here, 
Mr.  Laconic. 
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time  to  right  all  mistakes — My  name,  sir, 
is  Balance. 

Bra.  Balance!  Sir,  I  am  your  most  obedient — I 
know  your  whole  generation — had  not  you  an  uncle 
that  was  governor  of  the  Leeward  Islands  some  years 
ago3 

Bal.  Did  you  know  him  ? 

Bra.  Intimately,  sir — He  play'd  at  billiards  to  a 
miracle — Yon  had  a  brother  too  that  was  a  captain  of 
a  fire-ship — poor  Dick — he  had  the  mest  engaging  way 
•with  him  of  making  punch — and  then  his  cabin  was 
so  neat — but  his  poor  boy  Jack  was  the  most  comical 
bastard — Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  a  pickled  dog,  I  shall 
never  forget  him. 

"  Plume,  Well,  captain,  are  yon  fix'd  in  your 
"  project  yet?  are  you  still  for  the  privateer? 

"  Bra.  "No,  no — I  had  enough  of  a  privateer  just 
"  now ;  I  had  like  to  have  been  picked  up  by  a 
"  cruiser  under  false  colours,  and  a  Frerfch  pickaroon, 
"  for  aught  I  know." 

Plume.  Have  you  got  your  recruits,  my  dear? 

Bra.  Not  a  stick,  my  dear. 

Plume.  Probably  I  s'hall  furnish  you. 
jEVj&rrKosB  and  BULLOCK. 

Rose.  Captain,  captain,  I  have  got  loose  once 
more,  and  have  persuaded  my  sweetheart  Cartwheel 
to  go  with  us  j  but  you  must  promise  not  to  part  with 
me  again. 

Syl.  I  find  Mrs.  Rose  has  not  been  pleas'd  with 
her  "bedfellow. 

Rose.  Bedfellow  !  I  don't  know  whether  I  had  a 
bedfellow  or  not. 

Sul.  Don't  be  in  a  passion,  child;  I  was  as  little 
pleas'd  with  your  company  as  you  could  be  with  mine. 

Bui.  Pray",  sir,  donna  be  offended  at  my  sister,  she's 
something  underbred  ;  but  if  you  please  I'll  lie  with 
you  in  her  stead. 

Plume.  I  have  promised,  madam,  to  provide  for 
this  girl:  now  will  you  be  pleased  to  let  her  wait 
ppon  you,  or  shall  I  take  care  of  her ! 
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Sijl.  She  shall  be  my  charge,   sir ;  you  may  find  it 
business  enough  to  take  care  of  me. 

Bui.  Ay,  and  of  me,  captain;  for  wauns!  if  ever 
you  lift  your  hand  against  me  I 'IT  desert — 

Plume.  Captain  Brazen  shall    take  care   o'  that. 
My  dear  !  instead  of  the  twenty  thousand  pounds  you 
talk'd   of,  you  shall    have  the  twenty   brave  recruits 
that  1  have  raised,  at  the  rate  they  cost  me — My  com- 
mission I  lay  down,  to  be  taken  up  by  some  braver  fel- 
low that  has  more  meiit  and  less  good  fortune — whilst 
I   endeavour,   by  the  example  of  this  worthy  gentle- 
man, to  serve  my  king  and  country  at  home'. 
frith  some  regret  I  qmt  the  active  field, 
Where  glory  full  reward  for  life  does  yield', 
But  the  Recruiting  trade,  with  all  its  train 
Of  endless  plague,  fatigue,  and  endless  pain, 
1  gladly  quit,  with  my  fair  spouse  to  stay, 
And  raise  Recruits  the  matrimonial  way . 

[Exeunt  omncs. 
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fj  Indies  and  gentlemen,  that  are  willing  to  see 
the  Comedy  called  the  Recruiting  Officer,  let  them 
repair  to-morrow  night,  ly  six  o'clock,  to  the  sign  of 
the  Theatre -Royal  in  Drury-Lanc,  and  they  shall  le 
kindly  entertained. — 

We  scorn  the  vulgar  ways  to  lid  you  come; 
Wliolc  Europe  now  ol-e:/s  the  call  of  drum. 
The  soldier,  not  the  poet,  Jicre  appears, 
And  beats  up  for  a  corps  of  volunteers  : 
Iff  finds  that  miisic  cdirjli/  does  delighl  yet 
And  therefore  chooses  music  to  invite  yc. 

ftcat  the  Grenadier's  Afr/rr/? — Row,  tow,  row 

Irntett,  t "it  piece  ofttiuxic,  <:aU'd  an  Ot-rr: .v.  to 
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a  Battle ',  was  composed  ly  a  famous  Italian  master, 
und  was  performed  with  wonderful  success  at  the  great 
operas  of  f^'igo,  Schellenbergh,  and  Blenheim  :  it 
came  off'  ivith  tlie  applause  of  all  Europe,  excepting 
I*  ranee;  the  -French  found  it  a  little  too  rough  for  their 
deticatesse. 

Some  that  have  acted  on  those  glorious  stages 
Are  here  to  icitness  to  succeeding  ages, 
No  music  like  the  grenadiers'  engages. 

Ladies,  ice  must  own  that,  this  music  of  ours  rs  not 
altogether  so  soft  as  Honancini's;  yet  we  dare  Affirm 
that  it  has  laid  more  people  asleep  than  all  the  Ca- 
millas in  the  icorld\  and  -you'll  condescend  to  own 
that  it  keeps  one  aivake  letter  than  any  opera  that 
ever  was  acted. 

TJie  Grenadier's  March  seems  to  te  a  composure  <\r- 
cellently  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  English,  for  no 
music  was  ever  followed  so  far  ly  us,  nor  with  so 
much  alacrity  :  and  with  all  deference  to  the  present 
subscription,  ice  must  sni/  that  the  Grenadier's  March 
has  leen  snl'scriVdfor  ly  the  whole  grand  alliance; 
and  ive  presume  to  inform  the  ladies,  that  it  always 
has  the  pre-eminence  abroad,  and  is  constantly  heard 
Z"/  the  tallest,  handsomest  nen  in  the  whole  army.  In 
short,  to  gratify  the  present  taste,  our  Author  is  now 
adopting  sonic  words  to  the  Grencdiers'  March,  which 
he  intends  to  have  performed  to-morrow,  if  the  lady 
who  is  to  sing  it  should  not  happen  to  le  fick  : 

This  he  concludes  to  le  the  surest  iray 
To  draw  you  hit  her;  for  you  II  a/l  obey 

music's  call,  tho1  you  should  damn  his  play 


THE    END. 
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